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Arr. .—WHICH WAY ? 


In an article printed afew years ago in these pages, entitled 
“Whither?—A Study of Tendency,” an endeavor was made 
to show sume of the directions in which American Christianity 
is moving. In this paper the intention is to indicate some 
tendencies in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and to suggest 
questions as to which are worthy of development and which of 
arrest. The writer is aware of the danger that, on account of 
the office he holds, some may think that the fears expressed 
have their origin in solicitude for episcopacy, rather than for 
the general welfare of the Church to which his father, uncle, 
brother, and himself have given one hundred and thirty-eight 
years of ministerial service. Such possibly may read more 
charitably if they know that anxieties finding expression 
herein antedate by many years accession to episcopal position, 
and were expressed at that early date. 

To those whose ancestry has guaranteed a knowledge of our 
history, and who remain in our Church by mature preferenc« 
and conviction, it is no small matter that, before every General 
Conference, almost every peculiarity of our machinery is at- 
tacked in our Church papers. The mechanism by which, 
through the Spirit’s help, such wonderful results have been ac- 
complished is not only inspected, but declared by individuals 
over their own names to be superfluous, ineffective, or hope- 
lessly worn. This is very much better than indifference, or 
silence from timidity. It proves that there is nothing in our 
spirit or polity destructive of the liberty of the individual. 
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Moreover, we do well to rejoice in the safety afforded by dis- 
cussion. Men do not diseuss that which is of slight interest. 
They are better content when everyone’s views are freely tested 
in the assay of debate. 

Nevertheless, the organs of some other denominations, not 
over-sympathetic with our polity or doctrine, took occasion 
thereby to state that our order was on the verge of dissolu- 
tion from widespread dissatisfaction among ministers and lay- 
men. These congratulated their readers that we were ap- 
proaching their ideals. Some representatives of non-episcopal 
Methodist opinion were particularly emphatic in prophecies 
of change, and in self-felicitation. But the General Confer- 
ence met and adjourned without substantial change at any 
point. Our whole machinery was closely inspected. Every 
proposition looking toward amendment was considered by large 
committees. But few lived long in committee, and fewer still 
reached the Conference itself. It added a Board of Insurance. 
It simplitied and adjusted our legal code. It expanded here 
and contracted there, but it manifestly concluded that as a 
whole the Church is in good order, is well adapted to its work, 
and had justified itself in the last quadrennium in every de- 
partment of Christian activity. It left the principle of the 
itineraney untouched, and postponed the question of time limit 
for further light, though its lack of action took a prophetic 
form. It did nothing to limit the power of the General Su- 
perintendency, but extended it to questioned jurisdictions. 
Never were the bishops treated with greater courtesy; nor 
were their views ever more eagerly sought, more carefully 
weighed, or more largely adopted. It may also be stated— 
though it is written from memory only—that in every case 
where the administration of a bishop was questioned by com- 
plaint it was decided that no violation of law or privilege 
could be laid at their door. The presiding eldership was not 
made elective ; laymen were not admitted to the bishops’ coun- 
cil; the order for the consecration of bishops was not expunged, 
but carried out over three bishops elect, under circumstances 
of marked solemnity and spiritual power; superannuated 
bishops were not returned for support to the funds of the An- 
nual Conferences, but were commended to the liberal consider 
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ation of the Book Committee; presiding elders were not made 
coordinate with the bishops in appointing power. Observe, 
this is not intended as a catalogue of things wisely not done or 
as an expression of opinion. Its scope is simply to show thata 
great representative body, called from every quarter of the 
globe, found no reason to change the doctrine or methods of 
the Church in any essential particular. 

This is certainly an ample introduction to the question, 
“Which way are we going?” Are we to be assimilated to 
the non-episcopal bodies, more fully to the episcopal, or show 
an eclectic assimilation to both? Are there visible signs of 
drift? Have they been long enough in sight to forecast the 
future? Are there any which may be accepted with gladness, 
any which must be watched with apprehension ? 

From a doctrinal point of view no change or controversy is 
in sight. Other than our own journals notice our freedom 
from heresy trials and internal doctrinal debate. The happy 
simplicity of our erced, the ethical character of our general 
rules as conditions of membership, leave nothing to be desired. 
We are not eumbered with obsolete or obsolescent statement 
of doctrine, with difficult philosophical definitions, nor Atha- 
nasian anathemas. The changes of the years do not compel 
silence as to our views of the extent of the atonement. Adam’s 
sin in its relation to the transmission of guilt tothe race has 
never given humanity, with us, an aspect of hopeless diabol- 
ism. The children born into our homes are not little fiends, 
but children of God, being of the kingdom of heaven. No 
question as to the mode of baptism divides us, as the mode 
is left to the conscience of the believer. Our theology does 
not hold men responsible for inheritances and environments. 
They had no part in choosing. Nor have we so hopelessly 
committed ourselves against scientific truth, or to any one 
doctrine of inspiration, as to burden conscience with reserva- 
tion. Our missionary work does not proceed on a false con- 
ception of the relation of heathen nations to the fatherhood of 
God, or to his Holy Spirit as his gift to all who work right- 
eousness in the fear of God. Higher criticism does not 
destroy our faith in the Holy Scriptures as containing the 
word of God, nor in the Gospel as the one solution of the 
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world’s difficulties. Nor is it because the results of modern 
study are unknown among us. No American Church 
has more students at the sources of critical learning; none a 
greater number with eyes upon all that is new, and with judg- 
ments weighing newand old. Our ministers never have been, 
and never will be, pledged to any other vow at ordination 
than, “ Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain 
sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salva- 
tion?” Our eschatology does not require either a second 
probation ora purgatory, holding as we do that the justice of the 
divine nature is an all-sufficient security against condemnation 
or limitation, in the life to come, from the involuntary 
effects of heredity and environment. Our theology will stand 
unchanged and secure so long as we have a converted minis- 
try in close contact with the common people. It is the man 
of books who doubts, not the man of books and of the people. 
Such as chiefly know only those who have all of this world 
and all it can say are troubled as to immortality, or as to the 
divine elements in the Gospel. The highest and lowest in the 
present social scale are equally slow in the complete service of 
the cross of Christ. Theology may be modified as to presenta- 
tions of the mode of creative energy ; as to the grounds for be- 
lieving the Scriptures to be the sole rule of faith, but not as to 
the fact ; asto the philosophical arguments by which the immor- 
tality of the race has been sustained. It may be that more spir- 
itual expression will be given as to the nature of the life to come, 
both as to felicity and sorrow. But there is no tendency among 
us toward the destruction of the Christianity we know by any 
result of critical study. Our doctrinal statements and religious 
methods will continue to be assimilated without credit by 
other Churches, as they have been. There will be greater 
competition through greater unity of faith and toil. Metho- 
dism will continue to be despised by name and accepted in fact, to 
be shunned for what it has never been and condemned for what 
it has never taught. It is from the hierarchical standpoint 
too subversive in its return to the early order of the Chureh ; 
too strenuous in its invasion of religions complacency, persona! 
contentment, intellectual pride, fossilized faith, and ecclesias- 
tieal pretension to be the home of those for whom the shadow 
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is as dear as the substance and tle machine as precious as the 
power. But its radiant face is toward the future, because it 
has the world-defying spirit of reform. It is not free from 
moral failure, nor from human elements which outinaster the 
spiritual. But it is not chained to an accusing and immutable 
past ; owes no high place to subserviency to the State; is not 
inore respectable because of its piping plaint as to sin and the 
decay of devotion through love of the world. Its authority 
does not rest upon forged decretals, nor is it tainted by accept- 
ing their benefits. It is in our power to throw away every- 
thing but the early deposit of faith and still march on. 

We write these words where we have but to rise to our feet 
to see the dome of St. Peter’s. We have been in Rome long 
enough to understand her charm and abhor her methods. 
Never again can we refer to Constantine’s vision of a parhel- 
ion, which he mistook for a cross, as the beginning of a true 
Christian victory. Jere one is in the mood to wish that Con- 
stantine had been beaten by Maxentius, rather than Maxen- 
tius by Constantine. The pope does well to have their battle 
pictured on his walls. Then began the union of Chureh with 
State ; the modern papacy ; all the corruptions of Christianity ; 
the recrudescence of imperialism, through the claims of the 

3ishop of Rome; the wealth of the Chureh, which leaves tle 

people poor; all, in short, which has delayed the personal and 
social victory of true Christianity. The Roman ritual is so 
elaborate that cardinals must have prompters. All others 
seem contemptible in comparison. She is organized and deco- 
rated according to the fashion of this world. Not long ago, 
as the pope entered a consistory, the crowd shouted, “ Viva 
il papa re”—“ Long live the pope-king.”” One hysterical 
American woman screamed, “ Long live the King of kings.” 
Rome accepts both these titles. To her bigots Rome ought to 
be the spiritual and political dictator of the world. Let no 
softening of Roman tones deceive our American people with 
them; she is under the eye of a stalwart Protestantism. The 
Roman emperor survives in the keen-eyed but cadaverous 
Leo. Ifthe writer thought that our Christianity were moving 
toward this, by anything in its spirit or order, it would be to 
him henceforth an enemy of mankind. 
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This episode seems warranted by the considerations which 
follow. No one can keep his ear close to the voices in our 
Church without hearing two movements in opposite direc- 
tions. One is toward the modification, if not destruction, of 
all which indicatesour descent from the Church of England ; 
the other seeks to assimilate our worship and the plan of our 
episcopal supervision to that from which our fathers came ont. 
For a moment let us recall our history. We receive from that 
Charch our Articles of Religion, our ritual, our ministerial or- 
ders and office ; and from her Arminian divines our theology. 
But we are not the heirs of her spirit. Of this the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is the sole American possessor. Our 
mother has changed as she has aged, and has grown more nar- 
row, more exclusive, if not more aristocratic. She has more 
tenderness for the Roman and Greek communions than for 
the Protestant Churehes. All this approach to Rome in spirit 
and ritual is rewarded by the bull which declares that her bish- 
ops are no bishops, and her orders utterly void and worthless. 
She will remain so much inthe control of a generation trained 
in Tractarian ideas that no change will be immediately visible. 
The next generation will assuredly be broader. It will per- 
ceive that the unity of Christendom is impossible until the 
claims of the Roman Church are humbled and she be reduced, 
by combat of her errors, to a less pretentious place. This is a 
large task, but its successful accomplishment is as inevitable 
as the growth of science, the substitution of radical faith for 
superstition, and greater freedom in free countries for the 
Roman Church itself. 

There is, therefore, no reason why we should accelerate a 
drift, if it existed, toward the Anglican Church, so far as her 
present teaching and spirit go. Though she is doing better 
philzathropic work than before, she is not doing her spiritual 
work on a truer basis. Like Rome, she teaches dependence 
upon priestly functions and priestly sacrifice, diminishing her 
past teachings as to the priesthood of all believers. She is in 
the Judaistic stage of sacerdotalism and legalism. When she 
abolishes all intercession between the soul and God, other than 
that of the compassionate grace of God manifested in Jesus 
Christ, and reduces ceremonial, in symbolism and obligation, 
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to the orderly, decent, and excellent expression of the Chureh’s 
life and aspiration; when she sees that her true place is in the 
lead of Protestant forces against Roman error, it will be time 
enough for us tocome into larger sympathy with the mother, 
who, always unkind to her strongest child, now declares it to be 
illegitimate. 

But the case is different with regard to the enrichment of our 
worship, and possibly with regard to the localization of our 
episcopate. Toward these decided advance has been made of 
late. Three items in the English service have been formally 
placed in our order of worship, namely, the recitation of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the responsive readings of the Psalms, and the 
Gloria Patri thereafter. These were in use in some churches 
without authority, and often not in their historical place. 
That their use is now directed by the supreme body proved 
what the writer has believed for years, that our Church moves 
toward a larger use of Wesley’s Sunday Service, adopted by our 
fathers. The absence of provision for ancient expressions of 
doctrine in the ordinary service of the Church, while we have 
never been without it for ordinations, sacraments, and special 
occasions, has been long lamented by many in our ministry 
and laity. With reason these changes lave been dreaded by 
some. But such do not seem to have sufficiently distinguished 
between the effect of a liturgy intoned by a priest, and largely 
reserved for him, and one free to all who, ordained or not, are 
called on to conduct public worship. Nor have they sufficiently 
distinguished between a liturgy obligatory on all churches—the 
only lawful expression of devotion, chilling natural ardor into 
speechlessness—and one left to the free choice of the churches 
as may be deemed best for edification. Our fathers did well 
in their early missionary conditions to abandon the use of our 





prayer book. It was—both on account of prejudice against 
things English, after the Revolution, and the impossibility of 
adequately rendering it in the woods, barns, and log houses 
where our fathers did their noble work—very wise to suffer 
it to fall into disuse. But its use has not, we think, been for- 
bidden, except by implication, unless the adoption of some 
orders of worship are so interpreted. Even then, the kind of 
prayer and song has been left to the discretion of the pastor. 
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The time is not near when all our churches would be benefited 
by increased liturgical elements. But some would be. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church has been contined chiefly to the 
pavements of large cities, and to chapels of ease in the country, 
by the obligatory use of the Prayer Book. Our Chureh is not 
in danger through that mistake. But musical culture and liter- 
ary taste rapidly increase, through the newspapers, magazines, 
and schools. The services of all non-liturgical Churches are 
being enriched. May we not delay too long in granting lib- 
erty to individual congregations? Observing that certain 
minds in certain moods, and these often very intelligent, de- 
sire to assist devotional feeling by the use of venerable forms, 
may we not have made the use of those we have unnecessarily 
difficult ¢ Have we not made the transition of a certain type 
of mind to other communions too easy ¢ 

In connection with the tendency to a greater localization of 
episcopal supervision we have used the word “ possibly.” If 
this is to be foretold, in the light of what was arranged by 
the bishops themselves and what was attempted in the effort 
to station the bishops by the authority of the General Confer- 
ence, the localization at no distant day of bishops is more than 
probable. For the withdrawal of appointing power from the 
bishops, or giving others coordinate power in that regard, 
there seems to be no certain outlook. The last General Con- 
ference, with the utmost deference to venerable and vigorous 
men, did show a strong conviction that there is no necessary 
connection between seniority in office and personal fitness for 
administration or residence in particular localities. Elected 
as the bishops are by an ecumenical council, not by a diocesan 
convention—the underlying thought being fitness for a gen- 
eral superintendency—thie effort has been made, by designat- 
ing certain cities as episcopal residences, to secure local as well 
as general supervision, This having been tried for several 
quadrenniums, complaint is now made that it does not secure 
fully the ends desired. If one were, however, to judge by the 
clamor of cities to be made episcopal residences, it is not 
wholly unwelcome or futile. The plan to station bishops by 
report from the Committee on Episcopacy had large following 
in the last General Conference. But this is a very diffien]t 
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matter. The bishops who are attached toa particular locality 
by age, long residence, individual property, close and paternal 
relation to educational institutions, cannot be changed without 
a severe wrench. Moreover, the average age of the present 
board is very high, and the course of nature, as well as the 
settled policy of superannuation, ought to be taken into account. 
These considerations seem fatal to violent action in the cases 
which have reached final choice of residence under past condi- 
tions. But there appear no fatal objections in the case of 
bishops not so related, and particularly to those who may yet 
be chosen. Notwithstanding this position may not have in 
some eyes an aspect wholly just, it is probably of greater prac- 
tical justice to all interests than a more radical procedure. To 
many it does not seem that general and diocesan superintend- 
ency can be widely combined beyond this. The districting 
of the bishops involves, inevitably, tremendous changes as to 
the number and authority of presiding elders, and as to the 
number of bishops. It also involves a total change in the wide 
knowledge of our entire work by the whole board—one of 
the most characteristic results of onr economy, and immensely 
available in the appointment of ministers, in the benevolent 
boards, as well as in the national influence of bishops great in 
pulpit and platform power. The Church may well hesitate 
to introduce a system which immediately grades its bishops by 
the situation of the districts to which they are assigned, and 
which stirs up friends and foes to a vigorous canvass of their 
merits. Moreover, it does not yet appear that longer presi- 
dencies over groups of Conferences will foster the unity of the 
Church or the contentment of ministers and churches. That 
experiment is being tried in some of our foreign fields, by the 
suggestion and appointment of the bishops themselves in the 
assignment of a bishop for two years. Engaged, as the writer 
is, in one of these fields, he is not yet convinced. The Confer- 
ences in Europe are nine in number, cover a vast extent of 
territory and climate, demand incessant travel, and are be- 
yond, as to large local work, the time and strength of any one 
man. If a resident bishop should be the successor of the pres- 
ent arrangement his work would suffer in representation and 
vote by his absence from the Missionary Committee, or involve 
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great expense in frequent journeys. In some quarters it 
seems to be desired at lhhome that bishops should return a second 
year to face, as the phrase goes, “their own work.” But 
might not the result be either greater timidity in the case of 
difficult administration, or the perpetuation of the criticised 
policy 4 The casesare not few where the authority, tempora- 
rily unpopular, must be exercised to break up oppressive co- 
operation, extinguish inefficient leadership, and put men of 
success, irrespective of age, into places demanded chiefly on 
the ground of seniority. It takes time to justify or condemn 
these changes, and often more than a single year. 

Certain it is, the greater the localization of the bishop the 
less the dignity and authority of the presiding elders. We 
liave probably no office less esteemed, as compensating for its 
cost, in the older portions of our work. While this comes from 
inadequate consideration of all the facts, it yet is pressed into 
sight in many ways. These are, however, precisely the sec- 
tions where bishops abound in service and counsel. Is there 
no connection between these facts ? 

Does it seem probable from visible signs that the election 
of presiding elders is near at hand? Is their coordination 
with the bishops in appointing power an oncoming modifica- 
tion? As to the first, the evidences are not many; as to the 
second, they are even fewer. The discussion has brought into 
prominence the consideration that division of authority weakens 
the sense of responsibility ; that reforms in Conference admin- 
istration would be more difficult; that hope for change of 
unwelcome conditions, in the personnel and spirit of local 
supervision, would be so diminished as to approach despair. 
What would happen if a majority of presiding elders should 
outvote the bishop, or districts insist upon the retention of an 
elder when, to all else, the Church is suffering? In all these 
cases the bishop cannot proceed too cautiously, considerately, 
or with too much accessibility to all sources of information. 
But under either of the propositions the Church would see 
the pitiful spectacle of a bishop rendered powerless by the 
votes of those most interested in defeating him. 

If one states that present conditions are often unjust to a 
bishop an incredulous smile will be the first reply. Recently 
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an honored minister published over his own name, in the New 
York Advocate, several points of desired reform. Among 
them was one relating to the crushing of a young minister 
by a transfer to the church he hoped for, or some change in 
his appointment thereby. Without knowledge as to the case 
mentioned, we risk a statement and expect a smile. Present 
conditions put bishops into a singular place, namely, that min- 
isters and laymen break our laws cheerfully, but demand that 
the bishops obey them. Ministers and churches, against the 
advice of the General Conference, interfere with the free 
exercise of the appointing power, and then hold the bishops 
responsible for misfortunes which follow. On no subject is 
there so much feeling, in some Conferences, as on that of 
transfers. We exclude from this discussion transfers recom- 
mended or made by bishops for the exigencies of the work 
during the Conference year. The essence of the complaint 
is that men are transferred to the injury of men already in 
the field. From the lay point of view the obligation to take 
« pastor from the immediate locality is not felt. Rightly or 
wrongly, they insist upon their right to select from the whole 
body of the ministry. They show how this is the privilege in 
other denominations, and will accept no other view. It is 
difficult, considering the history of the Annual Conference, to 
prove that this is not a right view. When there was but one 
Conference there could be no transfer power. When there 
were two or more the transfer power was simply the exercise 
of the appointing power. It isso to-day. Our theory has 
never been that any have an inalienable right to appointment 
in any particular territory, but to an appointment within the 
bounds of the Church, as exigencies may determine. There 
is not a bishop who would not gladly fill all the appointments 
in a Conference from the men belonging to it. For it is an 
administrative truth that, if churches sometimes press the 
bishop to go beyond Conference lines for the pastor desired, 
the members of the stronger Conferences press the bishop to 
stay in. They are often very unwilling to go out that another, 
tnay come. Aninvoluntary transfer out of a preferred Confer- 
ence is felt to be an intolerable hardship. The bishops feel 
hound to respect to the uttermost the wishes of pastors as 
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to the Conference in which they desire to work. In these 
conditions of church and pastoral desire the bishop is in a 
strait. If he refuses the transfer he may break up a church, 
and, at the least, put a burden upon the loyalty of many. If 
he grants it he grieves good men who feel that they have 
earned promotion. What does the refusal of a strongly de- 
sired transfer generally involve? The sending of some good 
man to opposition, and often rejection, advertised to his dam- 
age by a press ever willing to magnify trouble in churches. 
The bishop may know that many in the Conference are capa- 
ble; he may have privately urged their claims; he may have 
resisted to the last the pressure ; but, if convinced that there is 
nothing unfitting in the appointment itself, and that some good 
man would be brought by refusal into a year of pain, he would 
decide that it was best to make the transfer. If the experience 
of other bishops is like our own, the difficulty of getting men 
to go out at all from the stronger Conferences and neighbor- 
hood of large centers is very great. We have always souglit 
equivalent exchanges, and have been defeated only by the 
men who declined to leave a beloved Conference by any con- 
sent of their own. <A frequent occasion for asking for a 
transfer is the inability of a board to agree on one, among 
several, members of the Conference. Several have strong 
friends, who will not desert them as long as any man in the 
Conference is considered. But unity is easily had over some 
one from another Conference. So that, as long as churehes 
go beyond the law in inviting certain men, and ministers are 
unwilling to sacritice Conference relations, and the bishop is 
obliged to give every effective man an appointment, the com- 
plaints will come. There is no cure but in return to the 
early days of appointing, freely according to the judgment of 
the bishop, or by wholly Congregationalizing the Church. It 
must not be forgotten that it is as much a tyrannical act to 
refuse the well-considered wish of a church as that of a minister. 

There is a strong current visible in the direction of the 
greater participation of laymen in the General and Annual 
Conferences, and to the election of trustees and stewards by 
the vote of all the adult members of the church. This is to 
be found in the European churches, especially in Scandinavia, 
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as well as at home. The equalization of lay and clerical 
delegates seems likely to take place at no distant date. The 
sentiment which acquiesces in the presence of laymen as mem- 
bers of the Annual Conference is by no means so largely de- 
veloped. The ministry feels that, as the beginnings of the 
ministry are wholly in lay hands in the matters of license and 
recommendation, and that no minister has a vote in the trial 
of a layman, the laity ought not to be admitted to vote on 
election to orders, nor in ministerial trials, por in admission on 
trial. There would probably be no serious disturbance of 
constitutional equilibrum could these questions be reserved to 
the ministry. The practical difficulty in such case of entertain- 
ing the Annual Conference is already being met by the neces- 
sity, in some sections, of providing by another method than 
that of hospitality. Upon such equalization the question 
would soon arise whether Annual Conferences could not be 
trusted with local legislative powers, not in contravention of 
the authority of the General Conference, but in local adapta- 
tion of general legislation similar to those powers possessed 
by diocesan conventions. And if any are seeking for a brake 
on the possibility of overriding our Constitution by a hurried 
vote of an excited General Conference, it could be found in 
granting initiative and referendum to the Annual Confer- 
ences thus constituted. There is a growing feeling, which 
found expression in the last General Conference, that in all 
States, and not in some as now, trustees must be elected by 
the adult membership. The power of the pastor in nomina- 
ting stewards for election by the Quarterly Conference is not 
alwaysa happy privilege. Failing to renominate any one, he may 
count it as being a permanent ground of offense. Moreover, 
the official board as now selected often does not represent the 
chureh in its demands on the appointing power. Responsibil- 
ity to the membership of the church, through election by the 
membership, would certainly often change the temper and 
constitution of the supervising body of the local church. Nor 
could any great peril come from the election of delegates 
to the Lay Electoral Conference in the same way. When 
lay and clerical representation are equalized we might thus 
hope for the continued return to the General Conference of 
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experienced and eminent laymen. With very few exceptions 
the scanty opportunity now given for lay presence in that 
body prevents, by sending new men, the just and valuable in- 
fluence of laymen who have knowledge of General Conference 
legislation and wide acquaintance. 

It is the joy of all that our Church has accepted with such 
fullness the modern trend toward utilizing the young people 
of the Church. It is worth all the dangers of the experiment, 
and its results upon education, religious work, and denomina- 
tional loyalty are incalculable. Next to this in importance, 
as exhibiting the growth of benevolent work and as afford- 
ing opportunity for occupation and usefulness to single women, 
we may place the growth of the deaconess movement. With- 
out this our work in Germany and in Catholie countries innst 
be very slow. The merey of God to suffering humanity, ex- 
hibited by these blessed women in tlhe name of the Church, is 
a daily and persuasive sermon. Nor will we be long without 
similar and carefully guarded opportunities for the unpaid 
labor of good men, in teaching and other service, who fee! 
themselves called to Christly work, but not to the cure of 
souls. We must not forget that one of the great sources ot 
influence in the Roman Church is that she affords cheap edu- 
cation to the young. She can do her work more cheaply 
than Protestant Churehes in these respects, because she ac- 
cepts unpaid service. But if any of the horrible evils of mo- 
nastie life are necessarily connected with such service, as some 
fear, it is infinitely better to go on as weare. Nothing is more 
visible to the writer here in Europe than the great advantage 
we have in our polity, so far as it takes the ancient form, 
without the ancient errors, of gure divino authority and de- 
pendence on the state. Our compact organization, the 
powers of the Annual Conference, the representation of min- 
istry and laity in the General Conference, the joy of being a 
part of a vast organic life, our nomenclature, our preservation 
of the early office and the two New Testament orders are all 
lielpful to the Gospel we preach and to the care and ingather- 
ing of souls. Those who come to us may feel a social wrench, 
but this is the chief penalty paid. They do not have to apol- 
ogize for a society instead of a Chureh, nor defend claims to 
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power on the basis of a ghostly succession. These characteris- 
ties are known to those who precede us in this field, and who 
do not deny us vigor, order, loyalty to humanity and Christ. 

It would be unfitting to close this article without some note 
of rejoicing over the higher educational standards imposed by 
the highest authority, as well as by the spontaneous action of 
the Annual Conferences. It is here our best future lies, apart 
from the grace of God, Our tendency here is ever onward. 
The motto of our fathers was, “ Fire.” Their sons write above 
their thresholds, “ Culture and fire.’ God preserve us from 
that icy learning which dissociates its possessor from sympathy 
with the common people, and makes it impossible to conceive 
of its possessor exhorting a sinner to repent! We have no 
pulpit for a man who ceases to be evangelical in being learned. 
God is multiplying among us those for whom home and 
foreign schools have done their best, whose culture keeps pace 
with their love for souls. Our educated men are becoming 
more and more ashamed if their learning does not increase 
their revival power. They are hearing the call from men who 
need help at the hands of men who know all things that they 
may help all. Students of social problems and forces in our 
ministry occupy the best possible positions—not above, nor be- 
neath, but in the currents they observe. 

By the order of the Church the writer is expatriated for 
nearly two years. The movement of our home life is softened 
to his ears by three thousand miles of sea, But there is no 
moment so occupied with the toil of travel, the pleasure of 
novelty, or the care of the churches that he does not listen 
for “the sound of a going” in the dear land at home. He 
sees here a Christianity expressing itself in the forms, methods, 
and dogma of a superstitious and wicked past; demanding 
obedience to a claimed monopoly of venerable error. Here, 
he sees everywhere the native Churches chained to the State, 
seeking ever to be its master, but succeeding chiefly in being 
its slave. They try to manifest Christ through ceremonies, 
vestments, candles, and the smoke of incense. Even among 
those of our own speech there are privileged Churches whose 
eyes are carried so loftily that they cannot see clearly their 
own chains, the wrongs amid which they live, or any good in 
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work unlike their own. Their heart seems fixed, as to their 
leaders, upon the preservation of the one barrier to Christian 
unity, the denial through a Judaic priesthood of the universal 
priesthood of believers. A crowd of emperors, kings, princes, 
and princelets, mostly insignificant of person, dwarfed of 
brain, and many scant in morals, are at the top. Beneath 
them are “ nobilities,” created long ago by “ anointed” mon- 
archs as rewards for bloody service, political complacency, or 
bastard relationship. Beneath these are a few with more than 
royal wealth, acquired by commerce and manufactures, who 
eagerly sell an occasional daughter for a coronet, and thus 
enrich “noble” blood and purse—a fashion now followed 
by some rich Americans. Below these are the masses, bur- 
dened with taxes which bring them small return, and con- 
scripted to die for hates they do not feel. These band them- 
selves together to prevent encroachment and preserve power. 
They suffer for each other with amazing courage. They hate 
the Church, and cheer for Jesus Christ as a martyr to the 
cause of manhood and truth. It is with this common people 
that the future lies, not with a dancing, hunting, feasting, 
racing, gambling “nobility.” The destruction of some old 
ideas is near ; the renaissance of some, longsleeping. Whether 
these shall be born into peaceful life or bloody strife depends 
upon the hold of Jesus Christ on the next generation. 

One has thus a mighty joy that we are still true to the com- 
mon people. Let us pay all penalties gladly. We pay more here 
than at home—ostracism, contempt, persecution, one or the 
other everywhere. Seeing that God has given usa place, large 
at home and ever enlarging here, may he help us to preserve 
whatever strengthens our hold of doctrine, method, or govern- 
ment on the masses. Whatever weakens it, let us gladly hide 
away in the museum of disused, because outworn, forces. 
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Art. IL—RELATION OF EXTRA-CANONICAL JEWISIL 
LITERATURE TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
THERE is no more incontestable and valuable principle of 
interpretation than this, that, in order to understand an author 
or a book, we must understand the national, intellectual, and 
religious environment in which the author lived, out of which 
the book came. Inspiration does not abrogate this principle. 
In both the Old Testament and the New we reverently and 
gladly recognize the pervading influence of the Holy Spirit, 
moving and qualifying men to give such a record and exposi- 
tion of the facts and history of redemption as shall forever 
abide the rule of faith and practice. At the same time we are 
constrained, by the unmistakable phenomena of Holy Scrip- 
ture, to frankly recognize the human element throughout—the 
idiosynerasies of the several writers, the characteristics of the 
various schools of thought, the impress of the changing culture 
of the ages during which the sacred literature was produced. 
To understand the New Testament, then, we must know 
the national, intellectual, and religious life out of which it 
came forth. Unquestionably the main literary influence to be 
recognized in the production of the New Testament is thie 
Old Testament of the Hebrew canon. We may see this in- 
fluence in every fiber of the New Testament. But there is a 
Jewish literature beyond the canon of the Old Testament; a 
literature large and varied ; a literature more or less interesting 
in itself, but interesting especially as marking development of 
thought between the Old Testament and the New; a literature 
whose relation to the New Testament is, therefore, properly be- 
coming in our critical age a subject of careful investigation and 
of eager discussion. This literature consists of the Apocrypha 
of the Old Testament, the apocalyptic books of Palestine, and 
the writings of Philo. The Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
comprises books that are extra-canonical from our Protestant 
point of view, as well as from that of the Jews of Palestine. 
These books, while not proceeding from the great creation 
epochs of the history of redemption, are not to be depreciated 
or ignored. There is in some of them much which is strong 
46—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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in thought and noble in expression, a worthy echo of the Old 
Testament; and in them all there is valuable material for the 
history of opinion during the dark ages of Jewish history. 
Some of these books, as Judith and Tobit, are highly interest- 
ing as religious romances, and are alive with the principles of 
patriotism and religion which were powerful in the later Jew- 
ish life and thought. The Books of Maccabees are immensely 
valuable as contemporary, or nearly contemporary, history. 
The most important, from the theological point of view, are the 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, commonly known as 
Ecclesiasticus, and the Wisdom of Solomon—the former Pal- 
estinian in tone and modeled upon the canonical Book of 
Proverbs, the latter Alexandrian in tone and origin, presenting 
us with the characteristic Alexandrian mingling of Jewish and 
Greek modes of thought, and furnishing in its doctrine of 
the wisdom of God a link between Plato and St. John. 
Closer in date to the New Testament, less known, but more 
important for our present investigation, are the so-called 
pseudepigraphie, or apocalyptic, writings. While the Apocry- 
pha is chiefly Alexandrian in origin and tone, these works are 
Palestinian. Nothing in them is as lofty in thought and style 
as the best parts of the Apocrypha, but they are crammed 
with valuable data for New Testament exegesis and theology. 
They are entitled the Pseudepigrapha, because several of 
them were published under the name and prestige of some 
great personage of earlier Jewish history, sometimes, perhaps, 
partly to shield the real author, but probably mainly to excite 
interest and secure favor by this literary fiction. They are 
more commonly known as apocalyptic, because to so large an 
extent they consist of apocalyptic glimpses into the future of 
Israel and the world. This literature probably began in the 
early Maccabean period, when pious and patriotic men, medi- 
tating on the decay and oppression, wrong and outrage, of their 
own time, were constrained to look from the present to the 
future, from the real to the ideal, and, with a noble contidence 
in the fultillment of divine promises, to paint glowing pictures 
of coming strength, victory, and felicity, such as might kindle 
hope and inspire courage in their despondent countrymen. 


Thomson, in his eminently readable work, Looks which 
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Influenced our Lord and his A posties, following the views of 
Hilgenfeld and Lucius, ciaims that this apocalyptic literature 
came out of the circle of the Essenes ; that Jesus, being a semi- 
attached member of the order, was from his childhood famil- 
iar with-this literature; and that its influence upon him and 
his apostles was very considerable. He has probably overesti- 
mated that influence. Certainly his charming picture of the 
youthful Jesus poring over these books is too purely a bit of 
imagination to be taken very seriously. And the claim of 
Essenic origin is mistaken. The most characteristic features 
of Essenism, such as communism, celibacy, the invocation of 
the sun, and abstinence from animal sacrifices, are conspicuous 
by their absence in this literature. All that can be prudently 
said as to the origin of this literature is that it is a natural 
outcome of Judaism, and especially of the Judaism of the 
Pharisees, not indeed scholastic, but popular, and so to be dis- 
tinguished from the literature of the rabbis which is embodied 
in the Talmnd. 

It may not be superfluous to enumerate and briefly describe 
the apocalyptic writings referred to. The Sibylline Oracles 
are ainong the most enrious works of all literature. Playing 
upon the enrrent pagan notion of vaticinations by the sibyls, 
or prophetesses of Apollo, certain unknown Jewish writers 
and, later, Christian writers put respectively Jewish and Chiris- 
tian expositions of religion, morals, and history into the 
mouths of the ancient sibyls, in order to gain for their doe- 
trines the quicker and wider currency among the heathen. 
This process went on for centuries, from about 140 B. C. to 
about 400 A. D. In the sixth century many of these fugitive 
pieces were collected into fourteen books of hexameter verse, 
of which most are still extant. These books, written in so 
inany portions and by so many hands, have little unity, are full 
of interpolations, and are of uncertain date. They were ac- 
cepted as authentic in the early Church, and were long held in 
high esteem, as witness the words of Thomas of Celano in the 
thirteenth century,in which the sibyl is put on a par with David: 

Dies ire, dies ila, 
Solvet seeclum in favilla, 


Teste David cum Sibyll e 
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These sibyllines are of interest to us mainly as affording valu- 
able evidence of Jewish and early Christian views of the his- 
tory of the world, of the Messiah and his kingdom, and of that 
Messianic consummation to which both Jewish and Christian 
hope have looked so eagerly. 

The Book of Enoch is the most important of the apocalyptic 
works. It consists of many heterogeneous parts of diverse au- 
thorship and widely separated dates, running probably from 
about 170 B. C. into the first Christian century. The unity of 
this compilation consists in the literary fiction which assigns 
all these utterances to the patriarch Enoch. Into his mouth the 
various writers put their own philosophy of history, their own 
hatred of the enemies of Israel, their own bright Messianic 
hope. Enoch has visions, interpreted to him by angel guides, 
of things in heaven and things in earth—the fall of the angels 
through their union with the daughters of men, their punish- 
ment, the course of human history, the awful appearing of the 
Almighty with his hosts to judge mankind, the destiny of the 
righteous and of the wicked, and, mingling with these more re- 
ligious representations, wearisome descriptions and explanations 
of various phenomena of nature. Most of the book is tiresome 
reading. The writers are not possessed of the least literary 
genius, nor are they profound or acute thinkers. Nevertheless, 
the work is exceedingly valuable as a mine from which we may 
dig the details of the current Jewish theology, especially the 
eschatology of the century preceding Christ. Here we tind 
the ideas expressed in the midst of which Jesus Christ and his 
apostles were educated, ideas which meet us in the New Tes- 
tament representations of the popular theology, ideas which 
can hardly have failed to largely influence the very apostles 
of our Lord. Thereis more literary and spiritual power in the 
Psalter of Solomon than in the Book of Enoch. In this col- 
lection of eighteen Psalms of the Pharisees, as they are also 
called, we have a full and forcible exhibition of the views 
and hopes of the Pharisaic Judaism of the middle of the first 
century B. C. The_ theology is that of righteousness; the 
righteousness is generally that of outward deeds and ceremo- 
nies; calamity is the punishment of unrighteousness ; pros- 
perity is the reward of righteousness; and, inasmuch as such 
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recompense is not yet realized, the Messianic hope is the more 
ardently espoused, the hope of such a final judgment as shill 
give every man his due. History is read in the light of this 
principle of righteous recompense. Israel is conquered by the 
Romans in punishment of national sins; wicked Pompey in his 
turn lies dead on the shore of Egypt, under the just judgment 
of God. The deadly feud of Pharisee and Sadducee tlames 
forth, especially in Psalm iv, where the pious Pharisees, those 
that “ fear the Lord in their innocency,” are contrasted with 
that worldly party of the Sadducees which had more politics 
than piety, the “ men-pleasers” upon whom the writer calls 
down the curses of God with great zest and unction. There 
is much lyrical beauty and much religious earnestness, notably 
an heroic faith in the ultimate triumph of God’s cause in the 
earth, in these sacred odes of Pharisaism. The Book of Ju- 
bilees, or the Little Genesis, as it is also called, is an haggadic 
commentary on the Book of Genesis, whose object is to explain 
difficulties in Scripture, to make vivid and popular the facts of 
the earliest Hebrew history, to glorify the patriarchs as the 
heroes of that history, and so to confirm and establish its read- 
ers in their Jewish faith. The title is due to the fact that the 
work divides the history into jubilees, that is, periods of forty- 
nine years, not fifty as we might expect from the law in Leviti- 
cus. The work belongs to the first Christian century, but may 
serve as asample of the more popular side of the Pharisaic 
elaboration of Holy Scripture in the time of Christ. We can 
hardly wonder that, for a time at least, the people turned from 
such dry-as-dust amplification of the narratives of Genesis to 
the realistic parables of Jesus, warm with true human life and 
tender with divine affection. The Ascension of Isaiah rehearses 
the tragic closing scenes in the life of the great prophet. 
The Assumption of Moses is a Jewish work, probably spring- 
ing from the circle of the Zealots, in the first century of our 
era. The work has only recently been, in part, recovered. 
The extant portion contains the charge of Moses to Josliua, 
Joshua’s reply, Moses’s rejoinder. The narrative of the death 
and burial of Moses is lost. The Apocalypse of Barnch—not 
to be confounded with the Book of Baruch in the Apoerypha 
—is a Jewish work of early Christian times, in which the 
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writer seeks to comfort the Jews of the dispersion, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, by putting into the mouth of Baruch, Jere- 
miah’s scribe, a prophecy which unfolds much of the history 
of Israel up to the actual time of writing, and then pointing 
onward to the glorious Messianic kingdom in which there 
shall be compensation for all the distresses of the present. 

These apocalyptic works represent Palestinian theology. 
Philo is the supreme representative of the theology of the 
dispersion, and specifically of that Alexandrian theology which 
strove to be at once faithful to the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment and yet receptive to all the truth, beauty, and good- 
ness Which it found in Greek philosophy, literature, and 
life. Philo is immeasurably the greatest of the men who 
sought to commend Jewish religion to the Greeks and Greek 
culture to the Jews. The influence of his speculations may be 
discerned in certain forms of expression in the New Testament, 
namely, in John’s gospel and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
But to assert such influence elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even upon the thought of our Lord himself, is in our judgment 
unjustifiable. There is a current mistaken tendency to see a 
large Hellenie influence in the New Testament. The formu 
lation of Church dogma was, indeed, largely affected by Greek 
culture. But the New Testament betrays very slight trace of 
such influence. Nevertheless, in this extra-canonical Jewish 
literature, and especially in the Palestinian apocalypses which 
constitute so important a part of it, we may not unreasonably 
hope to find some of the formative influences at work which 
prepared the soil for the good seed of the kingdom of God and 
helped to make Christianity what it is. A devout Christian 
scholar, whose judgments are usually as sonnd as his learning is 
wide and accurate—Dr. Sanday, of Oxford—says that any fu- 
ture advance in New Testament exegesis is to be looked for 
chiefly through a continuous and careful study of the Jewish 
writings between 100 B. C. and 100 A. D. 

Our principal purpose in this article is to present a brief 
estimate of the kind and the extent of the influence of this 
literature upon the New Testament, and to indicate certain 
direetions in which a knowledge of it may be serviceable to 


New Testament exegesis. Most of the works to which we have 
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referred were certainly in existence and in circulation at the 
time when Jesus and his apostles lived and taught ; they can 
hardly have failed, therefore, to have at least indirectly influ- 
enced him and them; they must have helped to create the 
religious atmosphere which both Jesus and his hearers 
breathed. This literature was not the source of the teaching 
of our Lord and his apostles, but it was to some extent the 
condition of it. 

That such an influence must be recognized is not only thus 
antecedently probable, but is clearly proved by the direct use 
of the apocalyptic literature which we find in the New Testa- 
ment in at least a few cases. In Heb. xi, 37 we read of 
heroes of the faith “ sawn asunder.” In the Ascension of 
[saiah we find a detailed account of the cruel death of the great 
prophet, according to which Manasseh and the false prophets 
stood around the holy man, mocking him, while he was barbar- 
ously mangled with a wooden saw. The passage continues : 
* And neither, while they were sawing him, did he ery nor 
weep, but he continued in converse with the Holy Spirit till 
he was sawn asunder.” In Jude 9 we have an allusion to the 
Assumption of Moses. In Jude 14, 15 we have a quotation 
from Enoch i, 9. The following are the words in Enoch : “* And 
lo! he comes with ten thousands of [his] holy ones to execute 
judgment upon them; and he will destroy the ungodly, and 
will convict all flesh of all that sinners and ungodly have 
wrought and ungodly committed against him.” When we find 
Jude, the brother of the Lord, thus using the apocalyptic litera- 
ture, we cannot deny the possibility that Jesus himself may 
have been acquainted with it. There is, however, no seintil/a 
of evidence that this literature was to him, what the Old Testa- 
ment was, the word of God. And, as a matter of fact, there is 
but little trace of the direct influence of this literature upon 
him, except in the adaptation and use of the Messianic title 
“Son of man.” This title meets us, as the title of the expected 
Messiah, in the Book of Enoeh, due there, probably, to the 
similar expression in Daniel vii; and Jesus applied it to him- 
} } 


self, probably because, although a Messianic title, it was less 


current and less politically dangerous than the title Christ— 
Messial The spiritually susceptible would recognize in his 
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constant use of the title the Messianic claim; the unspiritual 
would not be stirred to the frenzy of political revolt. 

While we do not find many passages of the New Testament 
where a direct influence of the extra-canonical literature is 
clearly traceable, we do find much in this literature which il- 
lustrates the New Testament, throwing vivid side light upon 
the current customs and conceptions of the Jews, their sects, 
parties, and theology, much which remarkably anticipates New 
Testament lines of thought and even forms of expression. It 
is often difficult to decide whether we should regard such an- 
ticipations of New Testament teaching as directly influencing 
the mind of the New Testament writer, or as to be explained 
on the principle of developmental coincidence through the 
common influence of the Old Testament and the Spirit of 
God. Such parallels are, at the very least, intensely interesting, 
as indicating the way in which the minds of men were gradually 
prepared for the teaching of Jesus and the apostles. The field 
is wide. We may gather and present but a few specimen 
flowers. The Christian doctrine of the fatherhood of God is 
beautifully anticipated in the apocryphal book of the Wisdom of 
Solomon. In ii, 16, we read, “ The latter end of the right- 
eous he ecalleth happy; and he vaunteth that God is his 
father ;” in xiv, 3, “ And thy providence, O Father, guideth 
it along,” referring to a ship at sea. So in Ecclesiasticus 
xxiii, 1: “O Lord, Father and Master of my life, abandon me 
not to their counsel.” In these passages we have an advance 
beyond the Old Testament and a preparation for the New, inas- 
much as the individual pious man here directly addresses God 
as Father. But “Father” is not yet the characteristic name 
of God. Its use is yet sporadic; in Christianity only does it 
become universal and abiding. 

We find familiar ideas of the sin and fall of man in Wisdom 
and 2 Esdras. In Wisdom ii, 23, 24, it is said, “ God created man 
for incorruption, and made him an image of his own proper be- 
ing; but by envy of the devil death entered into the world.” 
How Pauline that sounds! In 2 Esdras iv, 30, we read, “ For 
a grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how much wickedness hath it brought forth 
unto this time.” 
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In reference to the doctrine of angels there are many points 


f contact between this literature and the New Testament 


The later Judaism leaned to a view of God’s transcendence 
above the world which naturally led to a somewhat extrava- 
gant development of a doctrine of angels as God’s agents in 
the physical and moral government of the world. The litera- 
ture in question has a hierarchy of angels such as the Old 
Testament was beginning to know only in its very latest por- 
tions. Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, Suriel, Raphael, Sarakael, 
Raguel, Phanuel are named ; and in some of the latest of the 
apocalyptic books—that is, Enoch xx and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs—the offices of these several members of the 
heavenly hierarchy are specified. The New Testament is much 
more modest in its angelology. It does not name many mem- 
bers of the heavenly host, and it brings God himself more 
directly into relation with his world. Yet there are some in- 
teresting illustrative parallels. The words of Raphael, in 
Tobit xii, 15, “ I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, 
which present the prayers of the saints, and go in before the 
glory of the Holy One,” throw light upon the representation in 
Rev. viii, 3, 4, of the angel with the golden censer, who adds 
much incense to the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar 
before the throne of God, so that the smoke of the incense 
with the prayers of the saints goes up before God. 

The most important feature in the whole range of this extra- 
canonical literature is the large development of that Messianic 
hope which it gained from the Old Testament, and which the 
New Testament represents as gloriously realized in its inmost 
spiritual essence in Jesus of Nazareth and the kingdom which 
he founded. It is true that in parts of this literature—the 
most of the Apocrypha, the Assumption of Moses, the Book of 
Jubilees, and the Writings of Philo—the Messianic idea is lack- 
ing. But, while this fact proves that the expectation of a per- 
sonal Messiah was not universal, it by no means justifies Bruno 
Bauer in his denial of the existence of such an expectation 
among the people in the years preceding the advent of Jesus. 
The detailed investigation of the apocalyptic literature makes 
such denial, or even such doubt, untenable, and amply vindi- 


cates the New Testament representation of the popular feeling. 
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The hope which animated the ancient prophets was not suffered 
todie out. In many passages of this literature it is seen gilding 
the horizon of the national destinies with the glowing promise 
of brighter days when the anointed One shall come in his 
majesty. 

In this literature, as in the New Testament, the history of 
mankind is seen running its course up to a final crisis, when 
the Messiah shall come “to terminate tle evil, to diadem the 
right.” Two ages are distinguished, the present and the fu- 
ture—the present of misery and oppression, the future of vic- 
tory and joy, divided by the great day of judgment. In 
2 Esdras vii, 42-45, we read: 

This present world is not the end; the full glory abideth not therein; 
therefore have they who were able prayed for the weak. But the day of 
judgment shall be the end of this time, and the beginning of the immor- 
tality for to come, wherein corruption is passed away, intemperance is at 
an end, infidelity is cut off, but righteousness is grown, and truth is 
sprung up. Then shall no man be able to have mercy on him that is 
cast in judgment, nor to thrust down him that hath gotten the victory. 
The duration of the earlier, pre-Messianic period, “ this present 
world,” is uncertain, and variously estimated. <A fair speci- 
men of many passages is 2 Esdras xiv, 10-17, in which we see 
the men of those days endeavoring, as men of our own day are 
still endeavoring, to read the signs of the times and to determine 
when the end shall be: 

For the world hath lost its youth, and the times begin to wax old. 
For the world is divided into twelve parts, and ten parts of it are gone 
already, even the half of the tenth part. . .. For look, how much the 
world shall be weaker through age, so much the more shall evils increase 
upon them that dwell therein, 

As to the person of the Messiah there are many intensely 
interesting passages, showing how, bit by bit, the picture was 
completed of a conquering hero, sometimes merely human, 


DS 


sometimes superhuman though not divine, who should free 
Israel from Gentile oppression and inaugurate the perfect 
theocracy—passages containing many phases of thought which 
anticipate the New Testament conception, but also many which 
are inconsistent with it. The Messianic references in 2 Esdras 


are too evidently of Christian origin to be considered here. In 


1 Maccabees xiv; 41, we see the people in their joyous recog- 
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nition of the sovereignty of Simon the Maccabee, yet mindful 
of the greater One to come: “ The Jews and the priests were 
well pleased that Simon should be their leader and high priest 
forever, until there should arise a faithful prophet.” In the 
earlier portion of the Sibyllines, looking out from the dire 
distress of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, the writer not 
only predicts the ultimate triumph of the kingdom of right- 
eousness, but connects it with the coming of a mighty King 
from God: 

Then from the sunrise God will send a king, 

Who will make all earth cease from evil war, 

Killing some, and others binding with strong oaths 

Nor yet will he by his own counsels do 

All these things, but by excellent decrees 

Of God persuaded. But again the people 

Of the great God with wealth will be weighed down, 

With gold and silver and purple ornament, 


And of good things will earth and sea be full. —Book iii, 776-784. 
The Book of Enoch has very rich Messianic contents. The 
expected One is “the Anointed,” “the Elect,” “the Son of 
man;” his preexistence is asserted; his mission to the world, 
to execute judgment on the unrighteous and to bring joy to 
the righteous, is described. The chief passage is chapter xlvi: 


And there I saw One who had a Head of days, and his head was 
white like wool; and with him was another, whose countenance had the 
appearance of a man, and his face was full of graciousness, like one of the 
holy angels. And I asked the angel who went with me and showed 
me all the hidden things concerning that Son of man, who he was, and 
whence he was, and why he went with the Head of days. And he an- 
swered and said unto me, ‘‘ This is the Son of man who hath righteous- 
ness, with whom dwelleth righteousness, and who reveals all the treas- 
ures of that which is hidden, because the Lord of spirits hath chosen 
him, and his lot before the Lord of spirits hath surpassed everything in 
uprightness forever. And this Son of man whom thou hast seen will 
arouse kings and the mighty ones from their couches, and the strong 
from their thrones, and will loosen the reins of the strong and grind to 
powder the teeth of the sinners. And he will put down the kings from 
their thrones and kingdoms, because they do not extol and praise him, 


nor thankfully acknowledge whence the kingdom was bestowed upon 


them. 
A very similar representation of the Messiah is to be found in 


Psalm xvii of the Psalter of Solomon. 
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It is evident that such pictures never originated the New 
Testament idea of the meek and lowly Messiah, who went 
about doing good, who founded a purely spiritual kingdom by 
purely spiritual means, who died for the sins of mankind ; it 
is evident that people who had once become imbued with such 
Messianic expectations must have been bitterly disappointed 
in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The passages which we have quoted, or to which we have 
referred, are not the only Messianic passages in this literature, 
but they are the most striking. In none of them do we reach 
the high-water mark of the New Testament Messianic concep- 
tion. Nowhere in this literature is the expected one divine, 
although invested with high attributes and sublime preroga- 
tives. He is never sovereign, only God’s vicegerent. In the 
Psalter of Solomon he is merely human, perfect in holiness, 
taught of God. In the Book of Enoch (ev, 2) he is God's 
son, but probably merely in the sense of divine choice and love. 
In this Book of Enoch he is, indeed, superhuman ; though not 
divine, yet preexistent and highly exalted : 

And at that hour that Son of man was named in the presence of the 
Lord of spirits, and his name before the Head of days. And before the 
sun and the signs were created, before the stars of the heaven were 
made, his name was named before the Lord of spirits. . .. And for this 
reason has he been chosen and hidden before him, before the creation of 
the world and for evermore (xlviii, 2, 3,6). The Son of man was hidden 
before him, and the most High preserved him in the presence of his 


might and revealed him to the elect (1xii, 7). 


After all, however, this preexistence is evidently only that 
of a creature, however exalted, and with however glorious au- 
thority invested. In the Zogos form of Christology the influ- 
ence of Philo may be recognized. The question is large and 
fascinating, but we must content ourself with the bald state- 
ment of our opinion that John’s conception of the person of 
Christ is that of Paul and the rest of the New Testament, 
legitimately derived from Christ’s own character, claims, 
eareer; that John is peculiar only in the use of the term 
Logos, to indicate the preexistence of Christ in his divine, 
eternal condition ; and that John employs that expressive 


term because he.and his readers in Asia Minor were more 0} 
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less familiar with the use of it in the Alexandrian speculations 
concerning the relation of God and the world. He took 
Philo’s form, but into it he poured his own specific and en- 
tirely Christian contents. 

In this literature we see remarkable approximation to those 
ideas of immortality and resurrection, final judgment, and the 
future recompense of paradise and gehenna which are so 
familiar to us from the New Testament. Due regard to the 
patience of the reader, however, limits us to a brief reference 
to the nature of the Messianic kingdom as depicted in the 
apocalyptic books. The picture varies, but on the whole is 
one rather of sensuous than of spiritual blessedness. Right- 
eousness, it is true, will abound in that kingdom, but there is 
a strong emphasis upon the more material forms of felicity. 
For instance, in the Book of Enoch, x, 16-22, the Lord charges 
Gabriel as follows: 


Destroy all oppression from the face of the earth, and let every evil 


work come to an end; and the plant of righteousness and uprightness 


will appear, labor will prove a blessing, righteousness and uprightness 
will be established in joy for evermore, And then will all the righteous 


escape and will live till they beget a thousand children, and all th 
days of their youth and their old age will they complete in peace. And 
in those days will the whole earth be tilled in righteousness, and will 
all be planted with trees, and be full of blessing. And all desirable 
trees will be planted on it, and vines will be planted on it; the vine 
which is planted thereon will yield wine in abundance, and of all the 


seed which is sown thereon will each measure bear ten thousand, and 





each measure of olives will yield ten presses of oil, And cleanse thou 

earth from all oppression, and from all unrighteousness, and from 
all sin, and from all ungodliness, and from all uncleanness which is 
wrought upon the earth; destroy them from off the earth. And all th 
children of men shall become righteous, and all nations shall offer me 
adoration and praise, and all will worship me. And the earth will be 
cleansed from all corruption, and from all sin, and from all punishment 
and torment, and IJ will never again send them upon it, from generation 
to generation, forever. 

The length of this earthly Messianic kingdom is variously 
estimated. Usually it is regarded as lasting forever ; in other 
places, until the end of this world, then to be followed by a 
heavenly consummation. In the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
period is one of four hundred years. In the Talmud the 
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question is debated whether the period is of four hundred or a 
thousand years. Very much of our current millenarian the- 
ology, with its gloritied but earthly Jerusalem, and its personal 
reign of Christ upon the earth, will be found already in this 
apocalyptic literature. From the reading of the Book of 
Enoch, especially, one learns clearly how difficult it must have 
been for the disciples of Jesus to emancipate themselves from 
the trammels of their education and rise to his more spiritual 
conception of the kingdom of God. 

We have now freely quoted passages and alluded to lines 
of thought in the extra-canonical Jewish literature, in which 
we frankly recognize approximation to, or preparation for, 
New Testament teaching. The facts of the evidence seem to 
us to warrant these general conclusions : 

1. That this literature did much to create the theological 
atmosphere, partly favorable, but largely hostile, in which 
Christ and his apostles lived and taught. 

2. That Christ and the apostles took over some elements of 
this theology, assimilating them to their own more spiritual 
view of God and his kingdom. 

3. That, even where Christianity is entirely original in its 
doctrine, it has made considerable use of the old forms of ex- 
pression. 

4, That, therefore, the study of this literature is indispen- 
sable to the scientific study of the New Testament. 

5. That there is no adequate ground for the extreme po- 
sition of certain recent scholars who are inclined to derive 
much even of the substance of Jesus’s teaching from the eur- 
rent theology of Judaism as we find it preserved in this liter- 
ature. A considerable influence upon the form we must 
admit. But, so far as the principal contents of Christian doe- 
trine are concerned, Christ and his apostles were most con- 
sciously antagonizing the main tendencies of the theology of 
their time, and the theologians of the time united to suppress 
Christianity by slaying Christ. In that Judaie theology the 
legalistic temper is almost absolutely dominant; the econcep- 
tion is that so much righteousness—and that usually under- 
stood in an external sense—demands so much reward of bliss; 


and the Messianic’ kingdom is of the earth earthy. Numerous 
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other passages might be adduced to indicate the wide gulf 
which yawns between that theology and the teaching of our 
Lord and his apostles. It is enough to say that the broad, 
genial, human spirit of his teaching; the utter spirituality and 
universality of his kingdom, a kingdom to be consummated 
not in the earthly but in the heavenly sphere ; the conception 
of the fatherhood of God made supreme and controlling; the 
great truths of the deity of the Messiah, his vicarious suffer- 
ings and death, his glorious resurrection, ascension, and sec- 
ond coming, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the experience 
of justification by faith and of the new life by the Spirit—all 
that is most characteristic, central, vital in the Christianity o 
Christ and his apostles is lacking in this literature ; and there 
is nothing in the theology which these works contain to ac- 
count for such doctrines, to account for Jesus Christ, to ae- 
count for Christianity. 
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Art. HI.—THE APOSTLES IN ART. 


CHARACTER study is not an easy branch of either literature or 
art. The libraries are full of biographies which should never 
have been written, and the galleries are crowded with statues 
which would better never have been attempted. Let him who 
purposes to portray the qualities and characteristics of a great 
ud good man first measure carefully his qualifications for the 
task, and consider well the lasting injury that may result if the 
work be imperfectly done. It will be a serious accusation 
against either the biographer or artist if, by ill-considered choice 
of subject, or by immature and hasty expression of his con- 
clusions, he minifies the influence which a great man left upon 
an age or dispensation. Ile has not only thus detracted from 
their fair fame, but robbed the living of a just appreciation of 
heroic souls who would otherwise stand as sources of inspira- 
tion and encouragement. The only justification of a book or 
a statue is that, by its vivid portrayal of the character it de- 
scribes, or the event which it narrates, our appreciation has 
been heightened, our affections purified, and our emulation 
insured. 

Especially is this true as astandard of judgment for painters 
and sculptors who have represented Christ and the twelve 
apostles. The moral responsibility is immeasurably heightened 
in such an attempt. The ideals of thousands may be formed, 
or corrected aud elevated, by a single statue or picture. Not 
only questions of taste and historic insight are to be considered 
in a group of the twelve ora painting of Christ, but the whole 
conception of Christianity which civilization has formed and 
the very fortunes of religion are at stake in the beholders. 
The daily round of service for a believer may hinge on the 
attraction or repulsion of a figure carved in stone or cast in 
bronze to represent one or all of the twelve disciples, and the 
moral consciousness of what and why and by whom Chris- 


tianity came may be clouded or disclosed by a painting of 
Christ. Ordinary rules are not applicable in a seulpture of 
the twelve disciples. The places they occupied, the spiritual 
office they filled, their relationship to all art, history, theology, 
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and philosophy since then present them in a light far more 
important than that of the world’s greatest noblemen. 

Art is justly expected to embellish and idealize. If it fails 
so to do the only motive for the reproduction of a sacred 
subject is lost. If, on the other hand, the treatment of the sub- 
ject through the medium of brush or chisel ennobles our 
ideals, and if it gives insight into the character and work of 
the subject, some inaccuracy of detail and a lack of correspond- 
ence to historical data may be overlooked. Precision is not a 
test in art. We are justified in the disgust with which we 
turn from many of the early representations of Peter. Though 
the traditional face is usually recognized, he is degraded by 
coarseness and not idealized. Itis therefore ill rendered. The 
commonest eriticism of Raphael’s “ Paul Preaching at Ath- 
ens” is that it is historically inaccurate. This, say the critics, 
is not Paul. He is described in the Scriptures as small in 
stature, weak-eyed, and having no graces of personal appear- 
ance. He should be pictured as worn with travel, stooping 
under the weight of the churches, anxious for his converts, 
harassed by grief at schisms, by his own backslidings, and by 
the hatred and indifference of civil rulers. ‘“ This statue, 
made from Raphael’s painting, is magnificent,” they say, “ but 
it isnot Paul.” In spite of these criticisms it still remains 
the best Paul. He stands there like a god. With his dark 
redundant hair, which almost hides his brow, a massive head, 
and a bushy beard, he looks more like Jupiter Ammon. It 
would be erude art indeed that could represent Paul con- 
front ng the Sages of philosophy on Mars’ Hill without im- 
porting some of the godlike into him. The imagination rests 
completely satisfied with Raphael’s work. Every feature is 
eloquent, every fold of the drapery speaks, and in that heroic 
figure we discern one who ean confront intellectual heathenism 
in the very shadows of the Academy or Lyceum with the doc- 
trine of Jesus and the resurrection. 

The twelve disciples were tirst represented in paintings and 
sculptures by sheep. They were grouped together as passive 
and uniform figures, with Christ in the center on a raised 
platform. But the attempts to discriminate their character 
and individuality led, after the sixth century, to certain con- 
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ventional forms which mark each of them as distinctly as any 
twelve letters of the alphabet. We learn, after running 
through one half the galleries and churches of Europe, to 
distinguish the artistic character and attributes of the twelve 
disciples. We recognize Peter by the keys which he always 
bears. This is in harmony with the historic passage in Mat- 
thew where the keys of the kingdom of heaven are presum- 
ably committed to his keeping. St. James is known by the 
pilgrim staff which he carries, and St. James the Less by the 
fuller’s bar, the instrument of his death. Philip and Andrew 
inay be recognized by the shape of their crosses, and Simon 
by the saw with which he is supposed to have been sawn 
asunder. Bartholomew always holds the knife with which he 
was flayed, and Thomas displayed asquare—the emblem of the 
exact sciences. The long staff of Thaddeus ends always in a 
suggestive ax, by which he perished; Matthew is distin- 
guished by a stylus in his right hand and a tablet on hi 
knee; and St. John stands with eyes toward heaven, waiting 
for the revelation which he is prepared to transeribe. At his 


Ss 


feet is the eagle whose eye can pierce straight into the eye of 
the sun, symbolizing the high things of the Godhead upon 
which he wrote. 

We can scarcely look round a picture gallery, or turn over 
a portfolio of prints or engravings, such as pour in upon us 
by every mail from Paris or Berlin, without perceiving how 
these conventional forms are associated with the twelve dis- 
ciples. The ideas back of them are all traditional and 
legendary, but when the feeling is once comprehended 
which produced them, and the traditions studied upon which 
they are founded, they become intelligible and familiar, and 
even illuminate the character and personality of the possessor. 
This traditional art with its conventional forms sprang out of 
traditional literature. It is a mistake to suppose that these 
crosses, axes, and saws had their sole origin in the fancies of 
sculptors and painters. Back of the artists were dreaming 
monks, and beyond them the methods of persecution in vogue 
tor almost three hundred years. The lives of the apostles 
were inaccessible, save to the learned. During the early cen- 


turies the fagot and cross and ax were everywhere busy; and, 
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as the martyrs witnessed a good confession by their death, rev- 
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erence gradually grew up for them. This rapidly increased 
to veneration and adoration, even to worship. The conclusion 
was natural that the twelve disciples who founded the faith, 
and who filled the gap between tlie cross of Christ and the 
crosses of the saints, were themselves martyrs. Exaggerated 
faney would fill in the details, and the most rigid theology 
would be unable to keep fancy within rational bounds. On 
reflection it becomes plain that, though the artist derived his 
coneeption from the priest, the priest in turn had it from the 
excited popular feeling which characterized the first Christian 
centuries. 

The conventional forms are thus accounted for, and must 
be observed. The originality of the artist must display itself 
above and beyond them. Whenever the apostles appear in a 
series we expect, of course, some degree of discriminating 
propriety, with regard to character, in the face and figure of 
each. We read our Bibles so little that we do not know that, 
meager as are the materials for a life of the twelve disciples 
contained in them, they reflect almost perfectly their personal 
characteristics. In the Gospel histories the apostles are con- 
sistently and beautifully distinguished in temper and bearing. 
Whether exhibited at length, as in the cases of Peter and John, 
or merely touched upon, like Thaddeus and Simon, each mem- 
ber of the apostolic company forms a distinet and dramatic 
personage, and the medizeval legends, wild as they are, ac- 
centuate the Gospel individuality and fill up the outlines which 
are there given. Put to represent the apostles in art as they 
are drawn in the gospels requires the most exhaustive study of 
the only sources from which their character can be obtained, 
an intuitional knowledge of human nature, the utmost power 
of observation, and the quality of delicate expression—condi- 
tions which can only be fulfilled by a mind and hand of the 
very highest order. 

Almost every incident recorded of the twelve disciples has 
founda place in art. Pictures of the childhood of Jesus often 
contain representations of the disciples in their childhood, as- 
sociated with Christ. James the Less, the son of Mary Cleo- 


nhas ; Simon and Jude, whom some account brethren of Christ ; 
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James and John, sons of Salome, have all been grouped with 
him. Certainly it is a charming idea to picture those as chil- 
dren playing with him who were afterward to be the chosen 
ministers of his word. Naturally the calling of the disciples 
has been a common subject. One of the best representations 
of this event is by Baroccio. Somewhat to our surprise, though 
on retiection it willseem proper enough, he has made Andrew, 
and not Peter, the principal person in the scene. Andrew kneels 
on the shore with open arms extended toward Christ, while 
Peter is seen in the distance getting out of a boat. But a bet- 
ter, perhaps the best, picture of this subject is done as a fresco 
in the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican, by Ghirlandajo. The 
landscape as painted by him has in it a calm, beautiful lake. 
In the foreground Andrew and Peter kneel before Christ, 
while behind him are eight persons. Behind Andrew and 
Peter there are fifteen others. On the left, in the distance, 
both of the disciples mentioned are seen leaving their nets at 
the call of Christ, while on the right James and John also 
prepare to leave their boat at the command of Jesus. The 
picture is really made up of three distinct incidents wrought 
together, and is not in fact a call of the disciples at all, as 
only two or, at the best, four of them are represented. The 
artists say that too many personages are included in the groups ; 
but so fine are the characters, heads, and draperies that we 
cannot wish one of them absent. The rebuke of the disciples 
to the mothers who brought the children to Jesus, the healing 
of the demoniae after the disciples had failed to relieve him, 
the disciples asleep in the Garden of Gethsemane, and the 
unbelief of Thomas are all familiar subjects. Most of the art 
representations figure Thomas actually touching the side of 
our Lord. Besides these, nearly all of the parables and most of 
the miracles have become the subjects of both painters and 
sculptors. The last supper is altogether too important an 
event to have escaped frequent treatment by artists. This 
supper gives special opportunity for an artist to portray the 


different characters. No subject is superior to it for diserim- 
inating the family relationships which the twelve sustained, 
for combining them into favorite groups, and for showing thie 
effect on the different characters and temperaments of such 
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an announcement as that Christ was soon to be betrayed by 
one of them and crucified. The parting of the apostles is a 
beautiful subject, and fully equal to the last supper as an op- 
portunity for delicate character portrayal. The wonder is that 
there are so few examples of it. The tradition is that, after 
Pentecost, they all assembled in a cave on the Mount of Olives. 
They continued in prayer until the night was far spent, and 
tlien arose and repeated the particular sentence of the Apostles’ 
Creed which is ascribed to each of them. Then they east lots 
for the countries to which they should go on their evangeliz 
ing errands, and with an affectionate farewell they departed 


~ 


in the gray of dawn to the nations to which lot had assigned 
them, to meet no more on earth. Save the crucifixion, we 
doubt if art can furnish a sublimer subject than the one which 
tradition and legend supplies in this parting of the apostles. 
The best treatment of it is a woodeut by Titian. 

Sculptors rather than painters have better idealized the 

twelve disciples. Sculpture isa silent art. It rests on high 
abstraction, and is far removed from the turmoil and activity 
of life. Besides, there is something magnetic in marble, and 
the position that may be assigned to a figure done in stone or 
cast in bronze helps to make it real and impressive. Nearly 
every sculptor who has represented the twelve disciples lias 
made himself famons by it. There are no more appropriate 
decorations for the aisle of a church than the twelve apostles, 
and more and more, we predict, they will occupy in Protestant 
decoration the places which the stations of the cross fill in 
toman Catholic churehes. Sets of the apostles are frequent 
in devotional figures and prints, and are so common that we 
need not particularize more than four or five of them. All 
of them will be found adequately described in a volume ealled 
Sacred and Legendary Art, by Mrs. Jameson, from which 
we enumerate the following : 

1. A set by Raphael which were engraved by Mare Antonio. 
They are “graceful figures, and each with his appropriate at- 
tribute” and emblem. “ Though admirably distinguished i1 
form and bearing, very little attention has been paid to an- 
cient types.” St. James the Less has been omitted to make 


room for St. Paul. 
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2. The set by Lucas van Leyden is smaller than the one by 
taphael. They are magnificent in feeling, and perfect exam- 
ples of the characteristic German figures. 

3. H. S. Beham made a eurious set which is ultra-German. 
“They stand two and two together, like a procession of old 
beggars; the workmanship exquisite.” But for the excess to 
which Beham’s uationality has carried him they would be 
second only to Raphael’s. Beham made another set, and in- 
cluded in it the evangelists. They stand singly and are dressed 
like old burgomasters. Even these have ardent admirers and 
defenders. 

4. The * Five Disciples,” by Albrecht Durer, were evidently 
the beginning of what was intended to be a complete set of 
the twelve. He gave them simple devotional treatinent, and 
we cannot but regret his failure to complete the other seven. 
Those finished are Paul, who was to displace Judas, Bartholo- 
mew, Thomas, Philip, and Simon. 

We may mention, also, another German set which is familiar 
to travelers, and well known by reduplications brought both to 
England and America. It is the group on the tomb of St. 
Sebald in the church at Nuremberg. They were cast in bronze 
by Peter Vischer, stand about two feet high, and are remark- 
ably tine. The expression of the heads, the simplicity of the 
attitudes, and the graceful draperies render them one of the 
best examples of sculptural treatment. Had they been wrought 
life-size with the same success, they would rank first. Even 
now they are worthy of a prominent place, and are in fine con- 
trast to the mediocre representations which abound all over 
Europe. 

Three artists, by reason of the location of their work, by 
reason of the individuality imported into each single statue 
composing the group, and by artistic qualities of pose and he- 
roie size, must stand preeminent as sculptors of the twelve. 
Jacobelli, Bernini, and Thorwaldsen must bear the palm, so 
far as statues of the twelve go. All of them were ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in finding a suitable place for their great 
masterpieces. Architecture, mural decorations, and light, as 
well as historical associations, all combine in St. Mark’s, 


a 


Venice, in St. John Lateran, Rome, and in the Free Chureh, 
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Copenhagen, to give to the apostles, as finished by these mas- 


ters and their students, a dignity, simplicity, and heroie qual- 
ity not to be found in any othiers. 

It was Jacobelli who made the group of statues which range 
» of the sereen in front of the choir at St. Mark’s, 
Venice. They are sure to be remembered by all who have 
seen them. They haunt the dreams of artists and color the 


agination of people to whom statuary has meant little or 
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nothing. As one stands before the choir in St. Mark’s and 
gazes up at them he will have an awakening suspicion that 
there is more in a statue than meets the eye, and that those 
twelve figures have a significance deeper than the estimate of a 
shop dealer and beyond the hurried description of a guide. 
Jacobelli reckoned well on certain associations and sympathies 
in the minds of the observer, and those who have read their 
Bibles and have not wholly repudiated Christian feelings will 
come again and again to gaze upon them and to fix them in- 
delibly in the memory. The Virgin and St. Mark oecupy the 
center, and six on either side those great, solemn apostles stand, 
as though guarding the sacred place. Their dignity and no- 
bility move answering thoughts of dignity and nobleness ; and 
multiplying incidents in the life of the apostles, in the history 
of Christianity, and in the republic of Venice flit before the 
mind like shadows across the woodland. The graceful cam- 
panile up which Napoleon rode his horse, the horses of St. 
Mark’s, the doge’s palace, the great plaza, and the bridges 
along the Grand Canal are vulgar after an hour’s gaze at Jaco- 
belli’s “ Twelve Apostles.” 

Similar feelings are excited by the twelve apostles of the 
school of Bernini placed in St. John Lateran at Rome. It 
is difficult to fully express their merit and to considerately in- 
dicate their demerit. They are inferior to the St. Mark’s group, 
or to the Free Church group, just as Romanism is inferior to 
Catholic Christianity. They occupy places on the site where 
Constantine built the first great basilica in honor of John 
the Baptist. They start thoughts of the age of martyrs; of 
the rise of the Church out of heathenism; of the long succes- 
sion of popes; and of the great medizval blackness, called the 
Dark Ages, with its owls of ignorance and its bats of supersti- 
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tion. Everything except the figures is suggestive of the Ro- 
inan hierarchy. This is the first great episcopal church, and 
here have swarmed crowds of ambitious bishops, archbishops, 
and cardinals. From these tessellated floors prelates have gone 
out to become popes ; and legates, after saying mass here, have 
gone as ambassadors to the great councils of the Church, on 
memorable crusades, and with bans of excommunication to 
great political sovereigns. 

But these statues of the twelve are superior, perhaps, to 
either of the other groups mentioned, in that one begins to 
realize as he looks at them what it cost to be an apostle. 
“Can ye... be baptized with the baptism that I am_bap- 
tized with?” carries its own interpretation before that great, 


hollow-eyed, intent, and ecstatic twelve. Those men stood 


nobly to their promise, and drank from the same cup of suffer- 
ing. Here, as usual, Judas is displaced by Paul. Surely the 
“son of loss” made a woeful bargain, and has gone “ to his 
own.” Who would not give thirty pieces of silver to stand 
in that group, in those resounding aisles, faithful and true to 
Jesus Christ? Poor Judas! A solemn obscurity hangs over 
that member of the apostolic company. Save his one gigantic 
crime, his life lies mostly concealed in shadow. Indignation 
is tempered with pity before Bernini’s group. “No sublime 
tidings of salvation ever fell from his lips, no converts received 
baptism at his hands, no church is called by his name, no 
country claims the honor of his grave. Only ignominy pre- 
serves his name.” Not only has religion banished him, 
but art, taking up religion’s quarrel with Judas, has relegated 
him to silence and oblivion. Bernini’s is a great group of 
martyrs; and all of them save John, Thaddeus, and Paul 
look the martyrs which they were. They bear in their bodies 
the marks of the Lord Jesus. Here, at least, something would 
be wanting if fuller’s bar, ax, cross, knife, and saw—instru- 
ments of their martyrdom—were absent. There is an osten- 
tatious display of the muscles, and the physical contortions 
of their martyrdom are repulsive and horrible. John and 
Thaddeus are voluptuous, and their youth has an exaggerated 
softness little in keeping with the stern mien of the others of 


the group. All, are represented in moments of transport, 
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astonisiiment, or ecstasy. They are placed on great pedestals, 
towering above the tallest man, and stand out effectively 
against huge pillars. James, Jolin, and Thaddeus must have 
been cousins, as all have the same face contour and the in- 
tuitive power indicated in a magnified degree. Simon was 
probably one of the midnight shepherds who saw the babe in 
the manger. The supremacy of Peter is indicated in every 
line of his figure, and the shrewdness of a publican is not 
wholly obliterated from the evangelist Matthew’s face. Whio- 
ever has seen this group will call them up when far away. It 
he be a student or preacher the chances are that photograplis 
of the statues will adorn his library, and under the study lamp 
in tranquil silence they will shine like saints. Bernini’s saints 
surely deserve a place in the calendar. 

It is worth a pilgrimage to Copenhagen to see the group of 
the great Dane artist, Thorwaldsen, in the Free Church. They 
form an important point in the history of sacred art. Like 
Bernini’s twelve, Thorwaldsen’s colossal marble statues are 
ranged along the great central aisle of the church. Paul 
again takes the place of Judas. Nothing can exceed their 
grandeur, The room is admirably lighted, and they stand out 
bold and well defined in all their symmetry. Each of them 
exhibits the individuality displayed in the gospels, and de- 
tailed attention is paid to the traditional style of habit and 
dress. All are noble in their simplicity. St. James has his 
palmer’s hat slung behind him, John’s face is manly but fine, 
with a womanly gentleness. Thorwaldsen himself, we are told, 
only worked on two of them—Peter and Paul—and those have 
an especial dignity and quietude. It is sacrilege to speak 
against them in Copenhagen, were one even disposed to do so. 
Professor John Wilson said, fifty years ago, concerning them, 
‘The other day, as we listened to the singing of a hymn by; 
the crowded congregation, Christ seemed present with that 
twelve.” We walk between these magnificent figures with a 
feeling of sublimity and awe. They make a long avenue of 
genius leading to the principal object of attraction in the 
churech—the statue of Christ—as they form a long avenue of 
majestic figures in human history, pointing to the life doc- 


trines and salvation of the mightier man of Galilee. 
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roup seems like the vergers of a shrine ; Ber- 
nini’s are the martyrs of a new religion; but Thorwaldsen has 


Jacobelli’s o 
made his twelve the heroes of a triumphant faith. Suecess, 
conquest, and victory are pictured in every lineament and 
line. They never fished in the Lake of Gennesaret. They 
ire not Galilean peasants, but Greek teacliers, dressed like 
Roman senators. Crowds of students would follow teachers 
like those, and admiration would invent for them stories like 
those once told of Plato and Socrates. The white swan is in 
their bosoms, and the bees might suck the honey of wisdom from 
their lips. It would be sufficient for us if a man, like any one 
of those statues, should dogmatize on anything. We would 
hasten away with the argument of the Greek student, “ /ps 
dixit.” Unlike the celebrated Greek teachers, however, these 
men are of the patrician class. They might be disciples of Soc- 
rates, but they are at the same time tribunes, consuls, and ¢m- 
perators. The subjects are Hebrew, the heads are Greek, the 
bearing is all Roman. The exceeding merit of Thorwaldsen’s 
statues is that they gather up the prevailing spirit of Christian 
culture, the militant power of Christendom, and compress and 
incarnate in men the didactic, robust, all-conquering, many- 
sided, high-souled genius of Christianity. Though these men 
never walked by Galilee, it could be believed of them that 
they would march from Jerusalem to Antioch, to Ephesus, 
to Athens, to Corinth and Rome, and in the very center of 
the Forum crown one of their number king of the wide realm 
of the world. Here are pictured the men who, within three 
hundred years, seized the throne of the Roman empire, elevated 
Constantine to the imperial dignity, and through him and his 
successors will reign until all dominion is under their Lord’s 
feet. Jacobelli, Bernini, Thorwaldsen—but the greatest of 


these is Thorwaldsen. 
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Arr. IV.—AN APOLOGY FOR THE HIGHER EDUCA 
TION OF THE NEGRO. 

We are atiicted in our day with a brood of ready and flip- 
pant, but inaccurate, writers and talkers, black and white, who 
are POssess¢ d of but one idea, which is made to do service at 

ll times, in all places, and under all circumstances in which 


the Negro is the subject. Like old Cato, whose speech in the 


forum, in the senate, in the public mart, in the social gather- 
ing, invariably closed with the thundering refrain, “ Carthago 
dele nda est.” sO these wiseaer S declare upon every oecasion 
that the Negro must have only industrial edueation. To 
charge them with ignorance makes them fit subjects for the 
pitv of clear-thoughted men; but to charge them with bias 
and want of intellectual integrity, or with immaturity and 
insufficiency of thought, reduces them to jugglers, incapaci- 
tates them as safe guides for the development of a race or an 
institution, and throws their testimony out of court. 

We have come to a time when the method and content of 
the education of the American Negro has been revived with 
renewed interest. Instead of bemoaning the revival, or belit- 
tling the discussion, there is reason for rejoicing. An unwise 
settlement is no settlement, and a thing unsettled will surely 
return to be settled. The air is filled with the ery for indus- 
trial education for the Negro. The argument for this kind 
of education is so ingeniously stated, representing that type 
of education as the ne plus ultra for the Negro’s future, that 
many friends have lost faith in the large outcome of the pres- 
ent method of education as it applies to the Negro; while 
other lifelong benefactors, through whose agency and philan- 
thropy the Southern colleges were planted and developed, 
have wondered whether they made a mistake or not. In facet, 
certain streams of benefaction for the education of the Negro 
have dried up, while certain others have lost their strong cur- 
rent. On the other hand, the eraze for industrial education 
became so powerful, and the funds for the support of the col- 
ored college became so small, that many presidents of these 
f the 
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colleges were swept from their lif 
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need oi a liberal education for the race, and were forced t 
adopt the industrial feature, in order to receive financial support 
from certain agencies, aud to be well approved by Southern 
whites. The writer regards it as a serious blunder that nearly 
every one of the Negro colleges in the South has bowed the 
knee to this wooden image, whose toes of iron and clay are s 
clumsily welded together. A college is a college; it is not 
an industrial college, or a college for industries, though it is 
an industrious place. An abnormal development of society 
has crowded out the old apprenticeship idea, and in many re- 
spects society is the gainer. We are therefore driven to the 
establishment of scientific trade schools and industrial training 
schools. But the college is a different product; its genesis, 
purpose, and work assign to it a unique place in the educational! 
systein of the country. There was once a time when New 
England was called the land of notions, but the South in its 
modern industrial college idea has carried off the palm. 

The pathway of Negro education is strewn with the dead 
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hones of many theories. All of these theories were thie 
progeny of prejudice and ignorance. This book of the recent 


rt. 


past reads like the myths of the Norse or Greek. The visionary 
theories were gravely set forth with much race in science, phi- 
losophy, history, and the Bible to prove the utter impossibility 
of foreing an idea into the uncorrugated brain of the Negro. 
All the disciplines of learning, together with conjecture and 
the Bible, were exhausted to show that the Negro was a lower 
order of humanity, designed and foreordained by his Maker 
as a servant of servants, a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water. The tint of his skin, the kink of his hair, the shape 
of his nose, and the size of his foot all furnished conclusive 
arguments of his inferiority and settled his doom among men 
and races. One of the chief defenses of the system of slav- 
ery in this country was based upon his utter mental incapacity. 
Slavery, therefore, was a humane system. Never in the 
history of the world has there been such a chain of so-called 


logical aroument welded together for the justification of a 


; system. Legislative hall and court room, rostrum and stump, 
: schoolhouse and farm, pulpit and pew all were used to enact. 
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decide, deelaim, teach, and even to defend the mental inferi- 
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ority and incapacity of the pagan Negro between the plow- 
h andles on the farm. But, mirabil: dictu, the sons ot those 
pagan plowhandle Negroes have come upon the stage in less 
than one generation and have laughed to scorn the logic of' the 
past. * Truth is stranger than fiction.” But the children of the 
dragon’s teeth are now opposed to the higher education of the 
Negro. They have been driven from their so-called impregna- 
ble fortress, have left their heavy guns and ammunition, 
and have retired to the last ditch. The problem to be 
settled to-day is not whether this man can learn to read, but, 
What should he learn? This question carries with it the un- 
spoken one, What should he not learn? It has ceased to be a 
question whether the Negro can learn mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, science, philosophy, history, and literature. That is 
settled forever. But the bald question is, Ought he be 
taught these for his own good? Out of a spirit of great 
icitude for the elevation of the man, some claim that 
Latin and Greek will spoil him. Or, as a distinguished eccle- 
siastical editor in the South puts it, “Ave, haee, hoc” will be 
the ruin of the African. He will get out of his place. The 
ingeniousness of the questioner is second only to the ingenu- 
ousness of the questions. A cold examination of the questions 
will discover an ancient animus. That to the contrary, how- 
ever, let us find the truth, for it is the truth that shall set 
men tree. 

Let us ask the question so often asked, Does the Negro 
need the college education? Americans believe in the prac- 
tical. In inventive wit, in practical statecraft and all that re- 
lates to and belongs to a practical civilization America has 
yet to be surpassed by other nations. In fact, we have thrown 
religion into the seales, and have asked the question, Does it 
pay? This intense, practical age is in danger of becoming a 
superficial age. By its emphasis upon ready-made thought 
that has an immediate value, because of the large profit it 
principles that give permanency and character to civilization. 
The unthinking and senseless definition of a“ college” is that it 
is a place where nothing practical is taught. This definition 


is usually given by the man whose boast is that he never rubbed 
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his head against a college wall or, in other words, by a man 
whose ignorance is dense and who is thankful for it. 

The place of the American college in the American life is 
secure, and it can never be thought of without the uncon- 
scious conviction arising that, without the American college, 
America would not be what she is to-day in the commercial, 
civil, industrial, religious, and educational world. President 
Thwing, in his /orum article of June, 1893, laboriously went 
through Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography to ascertain 
the proportion of college men who have won distinction in 
American history, up to the date of the publication of that 
work. The full number of men and women mentioned in 
the books is 15,142, distributed as follows and showing the 


per cent of the college graduates in the books : 





graduates... 
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The significance of these figures appears in the fact, accord- 
ing to President Thwing, that only one man out of every ten 
thousand of those who do not attend college rises to distine- 
tion, while, of the college men, one out of every forty-tive 
rises to the great distinction of being mentioned in a cyclo- 
pedia. “Old President Quincey, of Harvard, said that a man 
got a good deal out of a college if he just rubbed his shoulders 
against the college buildings. But he certainly does not get 
much in this way, ‘n comparison with what he gets by rubbing 
his head against the cases in the library. For, to the trne men 
of alert intellect, pure heart, and strong will the college repre- 
sents a new birth and a new life.” In a subsequent article, 
in the Mareh issue of the Forwm, President Thwing con- 
tinnes his college article series under the caption, “ The Best 
Thing College Does for a Man.” From a wide territory, in- 
eluding many of the best educated men and women in all 
callings of life, we take the pith of their excellent letters: 
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‘‘Tt aroused my mind;” ‘It was the making of me;” ‘‘It brought m« 
invaluable development of character;” ‘*I derived mental and moral 
discipline;” ‘‘It gave me practice in thinking and acting independ- 
ently;” ‘‘It gave me ability to work with intensity, whether of body 


or mind;’ It enriched my life, it deepened and broadened my view 
of truth; it ennobled my aim; it strengthened my choice of right; it 
clarified my vision of, and love of, the beautiful. The college pours il 
into the lamp of character, and makes its light more radiant and more 
re can do for 
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asting. These qualities are the best thing which a colle 
its students.” 
Without any invidious distinction, it was said of the college 
men of Europe by a common-sense philosopher, in answer to 
a senseless sneer that the college men were failures, * Yes, one 
third of the college men amount to nothing and fail ; one third 
become drunkards and go down to lives of shame; but the 
other third rule Europe.” 

The bread-and-butter argument has played no insignificant 


g 
part in destroying the college character of many Southern 
colleges. It claims that the college cannot train active, 
practical business men. No one would charge Chauncey M. 
Depew with being an unpractical man or a theorist. In an 
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address at the tenth convention of the [ hiversity ol ( hicago, 
in April, 1895, he said : 

I acknowledge the position and usefulness of the business college, the 
manual training school, the technological institute, the scientific school, 
and the schools of mines, medicine, law, and theology. They are of in- 
finite importance to the youth who has not the money, the time, or thi 
opportunity to secure a liberal education. But the theorists, or rather 
the practical men who are the architects of their own fortunes, and who 


are proclaiming on every occasion that a liberal education is a waste of 
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time for a business man, and that the boy who starts earl 





only for one pursuit is destined for a larger success, are Coing infinite 
harm to the ambitious youth of this country. The college, in the four 
years of discipline, training, teaching, and develo] 

the man. His Latin and his Greek, his rhetoric and his logic, his science 
and his philosophy, his mathematics and his history, have little or 
nothing to do with law or medicine or theology, and still less to do with 
manufacturing or mining or storekeeping or stocks or grain or pro- 
visions. But they have given to the youth, when he has graduated, 
command of that superb intelligence with which God has « ndowed him, 
by which, for the purpose of a living or a fortune, he grasps his 
fession or his business and speedily overtakes the boy who, abandoning 


college opportunities, gave his narrow life to the narrowing pursuits of 
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the one thing by which he expected to earn a living. A college-bred 
man has an equal opportunity for bread and butter, but, beyond that, 
he becomes a citizen of commanding influence and a leader in every 


munity where he settles. 


Thus it will be seen that the American college is at the basis 
of that splendid development, an intelligent, cultivated, patri- 
otic, God-fearing citizenship, that is the glory of America 
and the buttress of her institutions. Drop out the college 
from American life, and you have the play of “ Hamlet” with 
Hamlet left out. Let us now answer the question propounded 
and give reasons for our faith. 

First, The Negro needs the higher education on the basis of 
humanity. Whatever is good for man is good for man. This 
is a truism that no half-wit would risk itself in denying. 
There are two questions in this connection that have been 
clearly and definitely settled for all time, namely, the hu- 
manity of all men and the equal right of all men to the oppor- 
tunities and blessings of life. The humanity of all men con- 
tains its corollary, the brotherhood of all men. It is now a 
waste of time to attempt to prove this doctrine. Science was 
obliged to aecept it to save itself from irreconcilable contra- 
dictions. It has passed into a fundamental belief, alongside 
of the idea of the existence of God. Upon that basis, there- 
fore, the Negro should have the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation. He has the same instincts, yearnings, ambitions, and 
aspirations that other men have. We ask, Should not these 
divine spiritual cravings be satistied¢ They should not be 
satistied because he is a black man—* black” has no more 
claim to respect than “ white ”—but because he is a man. 
The Negro says with Terence, “ //omo sum ; humani nihil a 
me dlienum puto.” The Pharisaic solicitude, again, concerns 
itself as to the outeome of higher education by asking the 
question, Will you not spoil the Negro by giving him Latin 
and Greek and mathematies? Concerning this spoiling busi- 
ness we have this to say: If a young Negro is carrying the 
hod and making a fair livelihood, or if he is plowing corn 
and has a burning spirit within for something higher, a de- 
sire to study mathematies or science or Latin or Greek, he 


ought to have that desire gratified, and be spoiled as a hod 
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carrier and made into a cultured gentleman, a man of large 
ideas and broad vision, a leader of high character. The chief 
complaint we have to make is that too few are so spoiled. 
Professor Kelly Miller, of Howard University, says: 

It is sometimes objected that the higher education unfits the Negro 
for the work which he has to do, by lifting him above the masses. 
True, there are some colored people, as there are some whites, whos« 
cranial expansion is out of all proportion to the knowledge which is 
supposed to cause it. If nature designs one for a fool no amount of edu- 
cation can alter that design. 

Sut the fault is not in higher education; it is in the man, 
or teacher, or the education sometimes called “higher,” but 
which is in truth “lower,” or sometimes in all three com- 
bined. Dishop Haygood, at the dedication of the library of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, in an address which for 
breadth of vision and comprehension of the facts of the educa- 
tion of the Negro has not recently been surpassed, said : 

If theological schools are good for white peoples, with a thousand 
advantages, they are good for colored people, with a thousand disadvan- 
tages. There are dangers incidental to education, but safety is not 
found in abridging education, but in enlarging and bettering it. The 
only cure for the incidental evils of education is more education. 

Pope warns us against the dangers of superficial education, 
while Bacon says that “slight tastes of philosophy may per- 
chance move one to atheism, but fuller draughts lead back to 
religion.” 

In the next place, an equal right to the blessings of life car- 
ries with it the truth that every man should have the privilege 
of developing according to his capacity. This may be called 
a distinctively American victory. When the masses of 
Europe were bound, hand and foot, mind and soul, with the 
chains forged by ezarism, monarchy, oligarchy, American 
democracy rang out the shibboleth, “ Equality of opportunity.” 
The most philosophic and common-sense putting of the advent 
and rule of the people against the domination of the few is in 
the immortal words of our greatest American commoner, 
“ A government by the people, of the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” The privileged class is fast retreating before the steady 
advance of the Demos. America cannot exist and perpetuate 


her institutions with one class free to be liberally educated and to 
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pursue the instincts, ambitions, and aspirations of their nature 
within the limits of law, and another class hedged in, pressed 
back, discouraged from seeking the highest attainable culture, 
and shut up to elementary and industrial training. 
Negro is a human personality, and, as such, every attribute 
within him should be eultured, and every aspiration given free 
This will not destroy his identity. 
cultured man and a man of power. 
Second, He needs the higher education because of what it will 
do for him. Higher education is the only education that prop- 
erly educates mind and develops character for service. 
needs this culture more than the Negro ? 
he was the ignorant plantation hand, blurting out his wants 
in broken English and living in a state of almost animalism, 
with few exceptions here and there to show the horror of 
That condition was suited to the state of 


He will become a 


Forty years ago 


the broken state. 
slavery, in which the quasi-man was driven and directed 
But a state of civil liberty, or with even 
theoretical civil and political equality, requires a different 
This new man will remain a nonentity unless 


with bit and whip. 


kind of culture. 
he be brought into the thought-life of the nation. 
the toning and elevation of character that comes from long 
years of study in the secondary and higher institutions, 
through personal contact with a true teacher; and, other 
things being equal, the more perfect will be the development 
Thought makes character. 
It is thought that rules the 


of character. 
thinker the better the workman. 
world, not money, and certainly not muscle or skill. The power 
to do a thing well comes from the power to think a thing well. 
It is not more workmen that are needed, but more intelligent 
The strength to lift a hundred pounds represents 
a splendid physical development, but it is of the earth earthy ; 
but the power to order a hundred pounds to lift is of the 
The Negro has had strength, muscular strength, 


but he has been lacking in power, brain power; and brain 


Sid fgglornirelte des? 
eontin am oblate dec aalcetecctes ~ “ 


epee ale 


brain brainy. 


power comes from books, for books contain the crystallized 
He could drive : 


thought and power of the ages. 
dig a ditch, or plow a furrow, or hew down a tree. 
mule drivers and ditch diggers and wood cutters are not the 
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men that make civilization. Thinkers make it. The power 
of close, analytical, logical, and consecutive thought comes 
from years of patient investigation of books. This, with the 
proper ethical study and examples and spirit, makes character. 
The Negro had no proper development of character until after 
January 1,1863, Neither slavery nor the teachers of slavery 
could develop properly the character of the enslaved. The 
teacher that teaches his pupils the idea of inferiority is an im- 
perfect, hence inferior, teacher. But for the ante bellum 
teachers to teach the enslaved Negro the equality of mind, in 
its essential, divine, and human endowments, would have de- 
stroyed slavery between one day’s suns. For equality of 
mind and soul would lead as conclusively to equality of rights 
as that two and two lead to four. It is scarcely believable 
that anything contrary to this was taught. And, stranger 
still, we shake hands daily with the wiseacres who believed 
and taught to the contrary. The enslaved was taught that 
“black ” is inferior to “white;” that kinky hair is the sign 
of kinky brain; and that God designed from all eternity that 
the Negro should be a servant of servants. The mark upon 
Cain and the drunken debanch of Noah were used to confirm 
the so-called truth in the dark mind of the pagan, and this 
was done without regard or knowledge of the historical diffi- 
culty and exegetical absurdity contained therein. Now, that 
sort of training, if it should be dignified with the term “ train- 
ing,” has never produced a man. Manhood, not serfhood, is 
the goal of education. And a college education will do for 
the Negro just what it has done for other men. President 
Edward C. Mitchell, of Leland University, New Orleans, a 
man of rare experience as an educator and writer, said in an 
address before the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
in May, 1896; 

What then, I ask, shall we teach the Negro? The answer seems to be 
as plain as the logic of common sense, Let us teach him what our col- 
leges and universities were founded to teach, Let us teach him the 
only thing left us to teach. Let us teach the only thing the Negro 
cannot do as well for himself. Let us teach the thing which the ex- 
perience of the ages and the matured judgment of all true educators 
has decided to be essential for the full development of manhood. 


Let us teach the Negro what he is, and what he is as God made 





we. 
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him in his physical and mental structure. Let us teach him what thi 
world is that God has made for him with all its elements and powers 
and forces. . . . In short, let us give him such glimpses of the whole 
range of science as shall tax his powers to the utmost, while it takes the 
couceit out of him and brings him nearer to the supreme discovery of 
Socrates that he ‘‘ knows nothing.” 


If we are to have man, we must have mind, for mind-idea is 
man-idea. With Hamilton mind is the greatest thing in the 
world. 

Third, The Negro needs the higher education to prepare 


him for leadership. It goes without saying that the leaders of 


a race ought to be well educated. Until very recently the 
race has been without proper leaders. Men so styled came to 
the front suddenly because they possessed certain powers of 
representation. It is true, also, that many of these self-styled 
leaders were deficient in that rudimentary training, and in the 
essentials of a well-balanced character, to give them anything 
like permanent leadership. The whole time since freedom 
has been occupied in preparing leaders for this people in 
the pulpit, at the bar, in the sick room, in the school room, and 
in business and industrial callings. And, although we have 
been severely occupied for a generation, the fact is patent to 
those who have carefully studied the situation that the need 
for educated leaders is painfully felt. The work has just be- 
gun, Commissioner Harris, speaking of the lack of higher 
education among Negroes, has this to say : 

This is particularly unfortunate for this portion of the community, 
since it, more than any other, requires a body of cultured persons within 
itself to oppose the adventurous persons who, by reason of their pleas- 
ing theories or ingenious arguments, are apt to be the advisers, and ina 
stable government are always bridled by the calm wisdom of a small, but 
all-powerful, class of thoughtful people. 

This people depends almost entirely upon its ministry, 
who shape the destiny, as well as direct the lives, of the people 
in all practical affairs. Their voice is the voice of the oracles 
of God, and from their word there is no appeal. The Negro 
is a deeply religious being. The Church holds first place 
in his life. He prays, sings, worships, and feasts there. 
It is a place for mental, social, civil, and religious instruec- 


tion and inspiration, and even for political direction. Lis 
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unsophisticated heart, like the ancient Hebrew, prays to be 
hid in God’s “pavilion.” The minister in that pulpit is 
the president of a university, the university of the masses. He 
teaches language and science, philosophy and history, ethics 
and mathematics, hygiene and law, civies and economics, and 
finally the weightier matters of the law that touch upon 
“righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” What 
should be the equipment of this man? Should it be anything 
short of the best, the most thorough, the most comprehensive 
liberal training in mathematics, science, philosophy, language, 
literature, history, and finally in the discipline of a classical 
theological course? Moreover, he is to handle a book that is 
the thesaurus of the wisdom of the ages, written by men who 
wrote and spoke Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, 
Latin; by men who were statesmen, orators, lawgivers, natu- 
ralists, philosophers, exegetes, poets, historians, preachers, teach- 
ers, musicians, generals, practical men; written in Africa, 
Asia, Europe, upon almost every subject that touches upon and 
breaks through the periphery of eternity. That preacher is 
to handle this book; it is his only book. What training ought 
he to have? Who dare say that he should not receive the 
best in the land? The declaration of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society answers the question : 

We would give them the very best education that the present ad- 

vancement of educational science and their own capacity and our own 
means render possible. We are not responsible for doing what is be- 
yond our power; but, up to the limits of our power, we believe that the 
highest attainable is the will of God. 
No course can take the place of the college course for the 
proper development of the character of the minister, that he 
may wisely, prudently, and conscientiously pursue his ealling in 
shaping characters and in lifting a race; no course is so valu- 
able as the seven or eight years of patient, consecutive, and 
laborious work in the college, and then in the broader fields of 
university special training in the theological seminary. He 
needs it, and ought to have it, to fit him to do practical work. 
Such an argument will apply to the study of law, medicine, 
pedagogy, and political economy. 

The American system of industrial training, particularly as 
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it applies to the South in the schools for colored peopie, failed 
in making the first-class leaders this race so much needs. It 
cannot produce the men that can take and mold a raw, green, 
restless, uneducated race of freedmen, with notions of servility 
in its blood and of inferiority because of color aud untoward 
circumstances, and because of a history of servitude and sor- 
row, into a race of freemen with sober and dignified ideas of 
life; and it cannot give the trend to their luxurious African 
nature, that, in deed and in truth, we may be able to say, 
“Princes have come out of Egypt, and Ethiopia has stretched 
out her hands unto God.” It takes men of brain and heart 
for this work ; men who know God and history ; men whose 
sympathies are universal. But universal sympathies are devel- 
oped by universal studies. Industrial training serves an excel- 
lent purpose in giving to the masses an immediate bread- 
and-butter knowledge, a workable knowledge of tools and 
language. Many have gone out from these schools and have 
become workmen that needed not to be made ashamed, for 
they applied themselves with the rudimentary knowledge to 
secure an increase of knowledge. On the other hand, a much 
larger proportion sink below mediocrity as journeymen in 
their respective trades, and are not heard of or seen in the 
battle of life. Now, by parity of reasoning, the failure of the 
majority should be made the basis of an argument against the 
industrial school. But such a proceeding would brand one as 
purblind. While on the subject of a practical education in 
the common branches of the English language, the deficiency 
is still greater. A pertinent question is, What is practical ? 
Only one answer can be given to this question, and that is, 
truth. Itis sometimes claimed that a practical knowledge, or 
a mastery of the English language, may be obtained in an in- 
dustrial training school. We ask, Can one secure a mastery 
of, or a practical knowledge of, the English language in a three 
or five year course in an industrial school? The road to the 
mastery of the English language runs through Athens and 
Rome. Before leaving Athens he must turn to the left to 
visit Jerusalem, and make a short trip through Asia Minor ; 


thence to Rome ; from Rome through Berlin ; thence to Paris; 
and from Paris he must make a short trip to Madrid and back 
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again to Paris; thence across the English Channel to Wales ; 
and from Wales to Scotland, through Edinburgh, and, finally, 
down to Oxford and Cambridge. The question would then 
be, Canst thou speak English? Englishis the most composite, 
versatile, and comprehensive language in the world. It has 
laid all the great languages under contribution. It is like the 
English people ; it sweeps around the globe, seeking what it 
may devour that is best in other tongues. And no man can have 
a mastery of the English language who does not know Greek. 
Many men can speak the language, but they speak an un- 
known tongue. 

The sneering remark of Mr. R. C. Ogden, of Hampton In- 
stitute, quoted by Dr. Wayland with approval, was, “ There 
are colored men walking up and down our streets who have 
studied Latin and Greek, but who cannot put together.an Eng- 
lish sentence, and who cannot earn their own living.” This 
statement has an edge in the hilt as well as in the point. It 
may be applied with equal propriety to white men. The in- 
iguity of this situation is not in having “ studied Latin and 
Greek,” but in not having studied them enough; for the man 
who studies Latin and Greek enough can put an English 
sentence together, will understand it, and has power to 
earn a living. A further trouble with this particular incident 
is found in two facts, namely, that the colored man had not 
been taught the mouth words of English in slavery by his 
Southern master. He murdered the king’s English because 
lle lad had no teacher. In the second place, it is possible 
that the teacher he had when he came to school did not un- 
derstand enough of Latin to teach English; hence, the Latin 
must be defective,and the Englishthe same. This same argu- 
ment can be made against any discipline of learning imper- 
feetly taught. One chief trouble with our system of instrue- 
tion is its haste, and haste makes waste. Americans believe in 
a quickly gotten learning which they call practical. The general 
characteristic of this kind of teaching is its uncertainty, inac- 
curacy, and consequent wortlilessness. Inaccurate knowledge 
is not knowledge. Some teachers are very uncertain in their 
groundwork. Says Dr. Wayland, concerning the inefficiency 


of Southern schools ; 
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At best the knowledge of the classics which can be given will be but a 

smattering. A smattering of many subjects—of hygiene, mathematics, 
history, cllemistry—a very moderate knowledge of the rudiments of 
these subjects may be of great service; but nothing is more futile and use- 
less than a smattering of the rudiments of Latin and Greek, which for 
the want of practical usefulness will soon be totally forgotten. 
Read this backward, and you get the full force of his conelu- 
sion. A smattering knowledge of chemistry can never make 
a decent cook ; a smattering knowledge of hygiene makes an 
unsafe nurse; and a smattering knowledge of mathematies 
and history makes a smattering teacher. And the Negro in 
many cases has only had time to get a smattering knowledge 
of a few things since freedom. Before freedom he was to- 
tally blind; now he can only see men as trees walking ; but, 
with the continued application of the salve of a genuine and 
accurate liberal education, he will receive perfect sight in 
time. To criticise him now, because he sees so imperfectly, 
discovers little knowledge of the fact and less of sympathy 
for the subject. The little learning that some have received has 
intoxicated them ; but the wiser ones are drinking deeper and 
pursuing steadily the high ideals of thought in scholarship 
and manhood revealed through intelligence. 

In September, 1896, the attention of the philanthropic 
North was called by these words to the principle involved in 
this recent cry to change the colleges into industrial training 
schools : 

It should be borne in mind in this entire discussion that, so far as the 
North is concerned, and, particularly so far as the Christian people in the 
North are concerned, the critical point in the entire matter is, whether 
the Negro schools now carried on in the South by Northern Churches shall 
lower their grade and become mere trade schools and content themselves 
with giving an industrial education which looks almost entirely to the 
material welfare of the Negro, or whether they shall continue to be, 
what they have been in the past, institutions of learning which have en- 
couraged the Negroes to aspire after the highest and the best forms of 
culture, which have recognized the Negro’s manhood and appealed to 
his highest ambition, and have sought to fit him for leadership and for 
competition with the white man on his own chosen field and with his 
own weapons. 

The Negro, however, realizes that the secondary and higher 
education are of paramount necessity for leadership in all the 
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eallings of life, and he intends to help maintain the college 
character of his Southern colleges. 

Fourth, The Negro needs the college education as the best 
equipment for life. It is not to be denied that the common 
school education, the grammar school education, the normal 
school education and training, and the industrial school train- 
ing each and all play their part in life. It is to be added, 
further, that these various grades of educational development, 
as they are made perfect in the disciplines they contain, are 
sufficient to all practical purposes for life’s duties in the re- 
spective calling of the applicants, and that, in so far, they serve 
their purpose well. We would go a step further, and admit 
that it is barely possible that each in his station will find that 
the general system of education has outlined a sufficiency of 
discipline to give character, permanence, and success in the 
respective departments of life; that is to say, the normal 
course of educational training, as marked out in the general 
system of education, is a perfect normal course, and if strictly 
followed will make teachers who will perpetuate tle normal 
educational system. The teacher so trained will be a normal 
teacher, and do his or her work perfectly. And so on. But 
these are but parts of one large and perfect discipline, through 
the college course and up to the university. The high char- 
acter and permanency of the normal course is derived from 
the broad, liberal college course. It received dignity because 
there stands back of it its great big brother. In fact, the nor- 
mal course is an abridged college course, and can only have 
respectability as it should keep company in spirit and homage 
with the college course. And hence, with us, the men and 
women who have taken our high normal course may be said 
to have the higher education. The college course is like the 
blazing sun in the heavens, that gives light and power to all 
the courses that sweep around it. These courses can be seen 
only as they come within the range of its life-giving rays. 
They belong to the college system, and are arranged with 
reference to the college idea, and live as the college idea lives. 
Says another on this point: 

It is a well-known philosophical principle that that which is first in 
order of time is last in order of thought, and vice versé. The higher 
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education is the last thing that the individual pupil reaches; it is 
what he looks toward as the end. But from the point of view of the 
teachers, from the point of view of the educational system, the higher 
education is the very source and center and beginning of it all; and if 
this is wanting the whole must collapse. Take away the higher educa- 
tion, and you cannot maintain the level of the lower; it degenerates, it 
becomes corrupt, and you get nothing but pretentiousness and super- 
ficiality as the residuum. In order to maintain the lower education 
which must be given to the South, you must have a few well-equipped 
institutions of higher learning. 

It is also not to be denied that a college education is the most 
practical education in the world, and that it will not hinder 
but render the performance of the common duties of life 
easier, with greater alacrity, satisfaction, and perfection. <A 
cultured lady of New England writes: “ My whole life is 
wider in its sympathies and interes’ because of my college 
training. And the mental discipline I regard as a not unim- 
portant factor in my domestic life. That I am a better cook, 
becanse I am a college-bred girl, is a proud boast with me.” 
A cultivated mind is the ultimate object of a college course, 
and such a mind is the best equipment for any calling in life 
or any duty upon man. Commissioner Harris has well said : 
“ Education, intellectual and moral, is the only means yet dis- 
covered that is always sure to help a people to help themselves. 
It produces that divine discontent which goads on the individ- 
ual and will not let him rest.” 

The college education of the Negro is about in the same state 
of acceptance and perfection as the college education of the 
white woman. Here is a strange anomaly in history. All the 
questions that affect the Negro’s capacity, rights, privileges, 
and duties are the very questions that affect the white woman. 
It is safe to say, moreover, that the complete emancipation of 
the white woman will not take place until the black man is set 
free in all that belongs to manhood. History cuts some strange 
pranks, but God is behind history. Every now and then 
a croaker from the stagnant pond of medisvalism groans out, 
“Yon are spoiling the women by teaching them Latin and 
Greek ; you are breaking down the womanhood of the race 


by subjecting our girls to the ordeals of a college course.” 
Nevertheless, the American girl moves on gently, winning 
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laurel after laurel, opening door after door, until now these 
very same croakers are pleading with Negroes to save them 
from defeat at the hands of the officions American girls. But 
we will not. 

There is a class of religious teachers who are greatly con- 
cerned lest the Negro be educated out of his place. They 
have chosen his place for him and said that God orders that 
he keep his place forever. The Rev. Dr. Steele is the mouth- 
piece for this class. His editorial, “ On the Wing,” of Octo- 
ber 31, 1895, charges that the experiment of the North has 
failed, and that “Ade haec, hoe will be the ruin of the African. 
He needs sensible, sympathetic, kindly instruction from those 
of us who know his place and will see that he don’t get out of 
it.” His arrogant claim of exclusive knowledge of a race’s place 
is paralleled only by its pretentiousness. Error dies hard, but 
it dies; for it has been struck under the fifth rib by the 
arrow of truth, and it “writhes in pain and dies among 
its worshipers.” This same “ on-the-wing” editor in an at- 
tempt to explain thus says what he means by “ having the 
Negro keep his place,” and adds a charitable view of Negro 
education : * 


I was misunderstood in the idea that we would make the Negro keep 
a servile place. By making him keep his place I mean we believe in 
teaching him the practical industries of life. Providence has fixed his 
place in the social system of the country as a servant, and the education 
he needs is an education that will enable him to fill his place. Music, 
helles-lettres, higher mathematics, the profession—the Negro doesn’t 
need this, It unfits him for the place he must fill down here. 


It is to be regretted that the article was regarded as having 
come from a “friend of the race.” He says that “ Providence 
has fixed his place.” This is the old argument of forty years 
ago. Providence fixed his place in slavery, said the teachers 
of that period, but Providence changed it once, and Providence 
may change it again. That any man of affairs or practical 
knowledge should claim that the Negro does not need music, 
when he is nearly all music, the only original music maker in 
America, puts a strain upon intelligent men to hear him. 

It was the lamented Bishop Attieus G. Haygood, of the same 


* Zion's Herald, December 11, 1895. 
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Church, who put the questions upon this editorial, “ On the 
Wing,” in his calm, comprehensive, judicial, and philosophical 
article, the last that came from his pen before his transla- 
tion. He said: * 

When it is affirmed that the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
among the Southern Negroes is a failure, let charity spread her wings; 
it is not malice but ignorance that speaks, Unfortunately, however, ig- 
norance has a capacity not easy to reckon. It has led to great wars; 
also to long, bitter, and unprofitable newspaper discussions. ... Few of 
our leading men have even now any true or accurate knowledge, from per- 
sonal inspection of any of these institutions. It is simply true that most 
Southern men know next to nothing about this work. Not one woman 
among thousands knows anything at all about this work... . Few 
Southern men have enough knowledge of school or Church work among 
Negroes to write or speak about these things, But such ill-timed re- 
marks as are sometimes made in speech or print do not truly represent 
the South—much less Southern Methodism. . .. The graduates of these 
schools, with rarest exceptions, like the educated men of white schools, 
are not the men who commit nameless crimes. 


One of the battles America is set to fight is that of the 
masses against the classes. Our legislation and our educa- 
tion are for the masses. It is a false view to hold that places 
are for individuals. The correct view is, individuals for places. 
The Negro believes in serving ; he hasserved for generations 
when service was counted a disgrace by men of the South. 
He has searched for the roots of trees with his faithful ax, and 
to-day, with his incisive and penetrating mind, he also discovers 
the roots of Greek verbs; and he will continue in the doing 
of this double service until the South shall understand that it 
is as honorable to split wood as to split verbs. 

It is said he must serve, and he picks up the challenge and 
answers back, “ Yes.” He is willing to serve with spade and 
plow, with saw and hammer; to work with the trowel and 
hoe, at the driving wheel and throttle ; with the sledge ham- 
mer and trip hammer ; in the school room and in the sick room ; 
in the pulpit and at the bar. He is also willing and means to 
work with the sword and with the pen; with the microscope 

. and telescope; at the bench and in the laboratory; with elec- 
» tricity and with steam; he is ready to work in clay, in wood, 





* Northern Christian Advocate, January 1, 1896. 
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in iron, in brass, in glass, in stone; and he claims the right to 
work in earth or sky, anywhere, everywhere, wherever human 
foot has trod the soil or human thought evolved an idea; and 
then he insists upon his right to rise into the higher world of 
thought for superiority of contribution to the progress of civ- 
ilization, to vindicate his right and title to citizenship in the 
republic of thought. This is his humble ambition, nothing 
nore, nothing less. 

It is now too late to attempt to return to a simple English 
education, or to a so-called practical industrial education for the 
Negro. He has had a taste of the good things of a liberal edu- 
cation, and shouts back to these would-be friends, 

The shackle ne’er shall bind again 

This mind which now is free. 
The gods do not take back their gifts to men. The North is 
free and open with her great colleges and universities. More- 
over, there are Negroes among them who understand the dis- 
cipline of mathematics from addition to integral caleulus, who 
can accurately set a dentil and mathematically calculate an 
eclipse ; others who can read modern Greek, and who know 
classic Greek from Xenophon’s Anadasis or Plato’s Republic 
to Aristotle’s Logic; others who have waded through the Latin 
of Cicero; others who have studied the sciences and can dis- 
sect the brain of a bird as well as that of a man; others who 
have the historical instinct and historical ability to draw lessons 
from the past for the present. In fact, there is scarcely a de- 
partment of learning now taught in the colleges of the land 
that cannot be supplied with a colored instructor able to fill it 
with credit and honor. And, what is still more significant, 
nearly every one of these men is now engaged in the battle of 
life, doing genuine practical work. 

Concerning the subject of the Negro’s place, we may be 
privileged to repeat our conviction upon this point : * 

Before asking now, What is the Negro’s place in American civilization? 
a larger question comes into notice that affects all men, namely, What is 
the place of any branch or family of the human race in the sum total of 
humanity ? The man who attempts to answer this question will risk his 
wit. The Negro’s place will be what he makes for himself, just as th 


* From an address at the formal opening of the Negro Building, at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, October 21, 1595 
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place of every people is what that people makes for itself; and he will be 
no exception tothe rule. The method whereby he shall make that place is 
inder consideration. One class contends that he must make it by stay- 
ing in the three ‘* R's,” and they are specially at pains in ridiculing the 
higher education of the Negro, even for leaders in Church or State. Yea, 
he must learn the three ‘‘ R’s,” he must master the king’s English. And 
then he must plume his pinions of thought fora flight with Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Herschel; he must sharpen his logic for a walk with Plato, 
Emanuel Kant, and Herbert Spencer; he must clarify his visions for in- 
vestigations with Virchow, Huxley, and Gray; he must be able to deal in 
the abstruse questions of law as do Gladstone, Judge Story, and Judge 
Speer; he must fortify himself to divide rightly the word as do Canon 
Farrar, Bishop Foster, Bishop Haygood, Dr. John Hall, and Dr. H. L. 
Wayland. Inshort, the education of the Negro must be on par with the 
education of the white man. It must begin in the kindergarten, as that 
of the white child, and end in the university, as that of the white man. 
Anything short of this thorough preparation for all of the stages of life 
for the Negro would be unfair to a large part of humanity. We ask that 
nothing be done that would spoil his nature or emasculate his personal- 
ity; but let everything be done that would fit him to fill every station in 
life that man may fill, from the blacksmith and hod carrier to the states- 
man and philosopher. And, if such preparation require a knowledge of 
the old blue-back spelling book or of Aristotle’s Logic; a knowledge of 
the plow or the trip hammer or of the spade or of the driving wheel; or 
f simple addition or integral calculus; or the First Reader or Kant's 
Critique, simple justice and common sense require that he be acquainted 
with whatever shall fit him to fill his station in life. 

Now, if this process of education, which aims at developing his 
powers, making him a better man, a thoughtful man, a respect- 
able citizen, a man of character and judgment, will spoil him, 
then let him spoil, and the sooner he spoils the better. If 
truth, pure, unmixed, is an enemy toa man, a system, a State, 
or society, then let that truth be proclaimed and that man or 
State go down. Education is not to make places for men, but 
men for places. The Negro is not discouraged ; God has struck 
the shackles trom our feet and the manacles from our wrists, 
and, please Him, with our right arm we’ll do the rest and 
tind our place. 
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Arr. V.—IMPRESSIONIST PREACHING.* 


In speaking to you to-day I shall confine myself to matters 
of which I have some personal knowledge and experience. If 
I attempted to deal with certain critical and philosophical 
questions you might soon discover that I was the merest 
amateur; but it may be worth your while to listen to me on a 
subject with which I have had long personal acquaintance. 
Preaching is a subject of which we can never weary ; it has 
for us an abiding charm. For my own part I love a book on 
homiletics as much as ever I did in my life. I read with 
eager expectation the last published lectures on the art of 
preaching, trusting to know how to do it before I die. It is 
to be hoped that you have the same curiosity and passion. 

Preaching, you may rely upon it, is not going out of fash- 
ion. Some imagine that the priest is coming in and that the 
preacher is going out. A newspaper has just announced that 
fifteen hundred clergymen are to-day receiving confessions, 
when only a few years ago perhaps only a score of them fa- 
vored the confessional. Despite these appearances, however, 
the world is not going that way. The twentieth century will 
demand something more serious than ritualism ; a keen, active, 
intelleetual age will find other work for the minister of Christ 
than the work of the priest. And we must remember that 
preaching is of cardinal importance to Churches without State 
patronage and endowment. The governors of Manchester 
New College, Oxford, have just accepted a gift of £5,000 
from Mr. Henry Tate, of London, to be devoted to “special 


. 


and emphatie instruction” in the theory and practice of 
preaching. The donor says he has “long entertained an ear- 
nest conviction of the exceeding importance of this portion of 
the training of students for the ministry, in Unitarian and other 
"ree Churches.” Mr. Tate has justly appreciated the situation. 
The power of telling out to the multitude the great saving 
truths is of exceeding importance to onr Churches—nay, it is 
vital to them. It is the thing by which, in the highest sense, 


* In this, as in Dr. Watkinson’s previous paper in our issue of January-February, 1897, 
the direct address form in which it was originally delivered is allowed to remain.—ED. 
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we live, as it was the essential thing in the primitive Church. 
Mr. Tate is wise in calling attention to the primal importance 
of the pulpit, and his wealth has been well bestowed in making 
homiletical education more possible and efficient. Dissent 
in England has before it a tremendous struggle, but it will 
never die whilst it sticks to the great evangelical doctrines, 
and whilst it continues to produce a race of preachers who can 
state those doctrines with lucidity and power. 

I am now to speak to you about open-air preaching, and it 
seems to me that the core of the whole thing is here. You, of 
course, apprehend what I mean by this outdoor preaching. 
Not so long ago art was alinost entirely academical and 
formal. The artist did not feel it necessary to leave his studio ; 
he painted chiefly out of his consciousness, following slavishly 
certain conventional and traditional lines and types. The 
old artists painted their landscapes with hardly any reference 
to nature, and instead of putting the sky behind tree, or hill, 
or city, they painted everything on a background of gold— 
the violet heaven not being exactly good enough. But mod- 
ern art has reverted to reality; it las gone into the open air ; 
it condescends to put in the blue sky; it reflects the lights, the 
forms, the colors, the abiding grandeurs, and fleeting lusters 
of nature. The principle of outdoor sketching, now so popular, 
is to “hit off,” as accurately as possible, the various points of 
interest that come under observation ; to give the life, the hue, 
the tone, the stir, the verisimilitude of that glorious world 
whose fashion is ever passing away, and all art similarly sym- 
pathizes with nature. Mr. Blackburn, in his book on Artistic 
Travel, has a passage or two so relevant to my subject that I 
must quote therefrom. Writing from Algiers he says: 

It would be interesting to see one or two of our popular artists, who 
paint camels and desert scenes without ever having been in the East, 
just sit down here quietly for one day and paint acamel's head. 

Do we seem to exaggerate the value of such studies? We cannot exag- 
gerate if we take into full account the vigorous quality which we impart 
into our work. We cannot sit here day by day without learning several 
truths more forcibly than byany teaching of our schools, taking in, as it 
were, the mysteries of light and shade and the various phases of atmos- 
pheric effect, taking them all to heart, so that they influence work for 
years tocome. And do we not, amongst other things, learn to distin- 
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guish between the true and conventional rendering of the form, color, 
and character of palm trees, aloes, and cacti? . . . Is it mere heresy in 
art that seems to say that we have learned and achieved more, in study- 
ing the glowing limbs of an Arab child as it plays amongst these wild 
palmettos, because in painting the child we had not perforce to learn any 
‘‘master’s ” trick of color, nor to follow conventional lines? 


Here the critic maintains, then, that the true artist must go 
forth to nature. Ile must not be the slave of-academical law 
and traditional method; he must not be satisfied with a few 
clever tricks of execution; he must see things as they are; 
he must paint them on the spot, render them swiftly, freely, 
realistically. 

Now, in all this the preacher hasa great deal to learn. He, 
too, must be natural, experimental, immediate, dealing with 
men and things as he finds them, speaking from the life to 
the life. And here it seems to me the preacher fails more 
frequently and conspicuously than he does anywhereelse. As 
students I suppose you rarely hear sermons, and that may ac- 
count for your cheerfulness; but lately I have heard a good 
many, and, whilst most of them have been really excellent in 
several particulars, they have again and again lacked adequate 
human interest. They have been too far away from the ordi- 
nary man and the ordinary life. A while ago a parish meet- 
ing was summoned to consider the question of lighting the 
village with gas, and the promoter of the meeting began the 
proceedings with a lecture on astronomy. There can be no 
question but that the two subjects were related, yet it was a 
far cry from astronomy to village lights, and the peasants were 
excusable if they dropped away into sleep whilst the speaker 
labored to show the bearing of the stellar heavens upon the 
immediate homely question. Yet it seems to me that we 
preachers are apt to fall into this very mistake and to lose 
ourselves and our hearers in abstract and vague considerations. 
It is against this that I wish to protest, and to show that the 
preacher must not be antique, formal, and abstruse, but satu- 
rated with the spirit of the day in which he lives, bringing the 
eternal truths and laws to bear on the passing moment and 
talking to men and women in language they understand. 

Open-air preaching means that the preacher shall treat the 

49—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII, 
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great evangelical truths in the light of present-day knowledge 
and conditions, We all know something of the remarkable 
advances made during late years in medical science. What, 
then, would be said of a medical practitioner who has steadily 
ignored the great discoveries of the last half century? A 
medical man who refused to recognize the microscope and the 
hidden mysteries of physiology which it las brought to light, 
who knew nothing of bacteria, bacteriology, and germ pathol- 
ogy, nothing of the advance in knowledge along the pathway 
opened up by electrical science, nothing of the angesthetics 
and antiseptics and instruments of precision which play such a 
wonderful part in modern medicine and surgery, nothing 
about the X-rays—such a professional might empirically ac- 
quire insight and skill and be useful in certain cases, but, failing 
to keep pace with the science of the day, he would naturally 
lose caste with the public and find popularity chiefly with the 
undertakers. And much of what would thus be true of the 
physician will be true also of the belated preacher. It may 
be said that theology is not a progressive science, that ethical 
science is not progressive; but there is an unfolding in theo- 
logical and ethical truth just as real as are the developments 
in medical science. Whocan look at theology and ethics, 
as they were apprehended thirty or forty years ago, and 
then consider the way in which they are apprehended now, 
without feeling that the change of statement is both real and 
immense? The world about us is ever new, and theological 
truth keeps on revealing itself in new aspects, meeting new 
situations, answering new questions, prescribing for new wants 
and maladies. The great musician adds no new pipe to the 
organ, the great painter no new color to the palette, the great 
poet no new letter to the alphabet; but they mingle the old 
notes, colors, and letters to striking and charming effects. 
And so whilst ethical and religious doctrine may know no es- 
sential addition, yet they are ever revealing themselves in orig- 
inal aspects of the deepest interest and importance. Theo- 
logical doctrine demonstrates its divine fullness in perpetually 
defining itself afresh, and thus making itself intelligible to so- 
ciety with all its new facts, experiences, and conditions. The 
preacher must be modern in this sense, as the physician is. 
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The preacher must keep his eye on the great teachings of 
science. We ought not to overlook the significance of the 
vast popularity of such a book as Drummond’s Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World. We need give no opinion here on 
the arguments of that book ; but its immense popularity shows 
how anxious people are to mark the correspondence of the 
great truths of revelation with the ascertained facts and laws 
of creation. The preacher must go into the open air; he must 
learn whatever he can from the scientist; he must as carefully 
as possible inform himself concerning the new facts and 
teachings of nature ; and, in doing this, he will not only enrich 
his discourses with new analogies and illustrations, but his 
ministry will be all the more authoritative and influential with 
that vast and ever-increasing public which buys Drummond’s 
books and books of a similar order. 

The preacher must watch the developments and strivings of 
the social world. Looking into the catalogue of one of our 
great publishers, I found there a list including scores of vol- 
umes with titles like these: Civilization—its Cause and 
Cure; Rel igion of Socialism : Ethics of Socialism : The 


Drink Question ; Promotion of General Happiness ; Penol- 
ogy ; Our Destiny ; Lueury ; Crime and its Causes ; The 
Purse and the Conscience ; Modern Humanists ; Outlooks 
From the New Standpoint ; The Condition of Labor ; Pov- 
erty—its Genesis and Exodus; The Influence of Seasons on 
Conduct; The Ethie of Usury and Interest ; The New Ref- 
ormation ; Rights of Women; Social Peace, and so on. 
In this “Social Science Series,” which is being largely read, 
most questions concerning human society and conduct are dis- 
eussed from new standpoints. All I ask is, Can we permit our- 
selves to ignore a range.of literature like this which belongs so 
peculiarly to the day in which welive? The fathers are essen- 
tial, the Puritans also, and our formal expositors and theologi- 
ans are simply indispensable ; but no teacher who would min- 
ister successfully to the multitude can afford to be ignorant of 
the views and feelings, the discontents and hopes, the enthusi- 
asms and skepticisms which find expression in this school of 
literature. 

Not that we ought to use the pulpit for philosophical dis- 
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cussion, for addresses on science, for deliverances on political 
and sociological questions. No error on our part could be 
greater. As soon as the Christian preacher sets up for a 
scientist, a socialist, or a politician he gives himself away. 
People cease to care deeply and loyally for such a man. 
When our hearers want light on those subjects they go to 
specialists who know a great deal more about such questions 
than preachers generally know or are likely to know. The 
preacher is mainly strong whilst he deals with the conscience 
in the sight of God, and he must not lightly surrender this 
vantage ground. We preach Christ as the Saviour of men, 
their Saviour from sin and death. Our grand design is to build 
up noble character; to satisfy the soul with the truths and 
hopes of a spiritual faith ; to renew the world through the sal- 
vation and sanctification of the individual. But there are two 
ways of doing this. Wemay follow an abstract or antiquarian 
method, or we may develop our spiritual doctrines with con- 
tinual side glances toward contemporaneous thought and ac- 
tion; and it is for this latter method that I plead. We must 
be theologians, impassioned theologians ; we shall prove sorry 
creatures if we are not. But to be successful preachers also 
we must be saturated with the spirit of our day and know how 
to take advantage of its special conditions and reasonings and 
language, as St. Paul did of his. ‘“ Eloquence is timeliness.” 
And immediateness, seasonableness, are specially called for in 
this generation. I knew a preacher who preached the same 
sermon, word for word, on the occasion of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte and upon that of the prince consort. I 
presume the personal pronouns were changed, but with the 
exception of this flash of originality the discourse was identical. 
This sort of thing will not do now. We must manage to live 
in touch with rapidly changing scenes and systems. An ordi- 
nary man who speaks to the hour isa popularman. As George 
Meredith says, “ A pygmy’s a giant if he can manage to arrive 
in season.” 

Open-air preaching means the preaching that is in the least 
degree academical. In the pulpit we often fall into the error 
of preaching as if we were addressing scholars and theologi- 
ans. It is very easy for us to make this mistake. We are at 
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our books from day to day; we are familiar with the terms of 
philosophy, the locutions of science, the technicalities of eriti- 
cism; and the temptation is great to become formal and scho- 
lastic. But it is none the less an error. As a rule formal 
theology in the pulpit is a mistake; and yet how many ser- 
mons are merely theological statements and discussions? A 
brother in one of my cirenits exhorted the people to “trust 
in Christ with a simple, fiducial faith.’ The blessed results 
of such an appeal | did not learn. Now, a physician ought to 
know everything about physiology. The secrets of the dissect- 
ing room ought constantly to guide him in his observations 
and prescriptions ; but there is no necessity that he should take 
a skeleton with him on his visits to his patients. I am afraid 
that we often drop into this osteology in the pulpit, and it is a 
very great mistake. Not merely has the sermon a skeleton, it 
is a skeleton; and the congregation is weary of the cunning 
tricks that the skilled theologian can play upon it. It isastill 
greater error for the preacher to be formally logical, or 
scientific, or philosophical. A preacher with affectations of 
scholarship warned one of our congregations that “a spirit of 
German transcendental ratiocination was creeping into the 
Church,” and as a menagerie of wild beasts happened at the 
time to be in the town the congregation took alarm and a panic 
ensued. The highest art is that which conceals art; and the 
highest art of the pulpit is that which knows most, and says 
the least, about what it knows. Just think, when we enter the 
pulpit we are face to face with men and women whose life is 
intensely concrete and practical. They live in the world of 
trade and toil, in the domestic circle with all its solicitudes; 
they carry many burdens and fight many battles; they have 
comparatively little leisure for thought and reading; they 
know hardly anything about theories of nature and life ; they 
know everything about difticulty, temptation, suffering, failure, 
and fatigue. Listeners like these require a simple, sincere, 
sympathetic style of address; if we are to speak to them with 
advantage the theologian, the philosopher, the scientist must 
be lost in the man, When West painted ‘“‘ The Death of Gen- 
eral Wolfe,” and ventured to clothe his heroes in the dress they 
actually wore, it is said that Sir Joshua Reynolds sat before 
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the work for a long time in silence, at last exclaiming, “ West 
has conquered ; the picture will create a revolution in art.” 
We, as preachers, must not be professional, classical, pedantic, 
but must deal with the people as they actually are; we must 
realize the scenes in which they live; we must remember the 
simple wants they so acutely feel. It is a miserable mistake 
to suppose that, if we are to be impressive, we must choose 
grand subjects and treat them in a stately way. Rembrandt 
produced the finest portrait group in the world when he 
painted a representation, not of kings and beauties, but of five 
merchants seated round a table, with a servant waiting upon 
them; and by dealing with people just as they are, and ad- 
dressing them in familiar language on common themes, we can 
exercise our utmost ability, express the fullest and most delicate 
scholarship, and effect the most glorious results for time and 
eternity. 

Again, open-air preaching is full of life, color, and move- 
ment. I mean this as against elegant, elaborate, and polished 
preaching. The impressionist artist is just now everywhere 
popular, and the preacher will be all the better fora quick eye 
and a certain liberty and daring of expression. One thing in 
this age we preachers cannot overlook, and that is the extraor- 
dinary popularity of fiction. Modern fiction deals with all 
kinds of subjects; it is economical, philosophical, historical, 
theological. And how wonderfully it sells!) The press teems 
with hundreds of thousands of volumes. In the houses of 
the rich and middle classes you are sure to find abundant fic- 
tion, and all the inmates can talk about the latest novel. The 
story sells the magazines. The daily and weekly journal de- 
pends upon its romance for its circulation. And the free 
library proves that the masses devour these works of imagina- 
tion. Much of this literature is poor stuff indeed ; it is sur- 
prising that people will buy and read such trash, but it has a 
fascination for the multitude, and charms them into reading 
when nothing else would. As I say, the immense popularity 
of the novel is one of the most striking features of our age. 
And why is it so popular? Many reasons, no doubt, could be 
given to account for its popularity, but the main reason is 
that it presents truths and falsehoods with color and move- 
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ment. Dramatic form, personality, scenery, dialogue, are its 
elements of power. 

The immense popularity of the novel ought to teach us the 
value of a concrete and pictorial style. We have to-day in 
this country preachers who in an illustrious degree are exem- 
plifications of the thing I am talking about. One of our most 
severely expository and theological preachers is Dr. Maclaren, 
and yet his dramatic form and imaginative coloring make him 
one of the most popular of preachers ; and, if Maclaren is the 
Raphael of our pulpit, Dr. Parker is its Rubens—facile, mani- 
fold, audacious, full of character and color, life his chief study, 
and the expression of life his great aim. It is impossible to 
overestimate the value of these great teachers to this nation ; 
and yet, if they were to drop their metaphors, their aphorisms, 
their sparkle, their patches of purple, their pathos and humor, 
they would cease to sway the public. Of course, these are 
masters of their craft, and we cannot hope to rival them ; but 
we see the direction in which we should go, and, as far as God 
has given us ability, we shall do well to appeal to the people 
with imagery, parable, and words full of human feeling, as 
Spurgeon and Beecher did, as Maclaren and Parker do. Our 
Master, who set us an example in so many things, gave also 
the true pattern of preaching. He reveals no conventionality 
of feeling or expression ; he does not labor to utter wonder- 
ful things nor to elaborate exquisite ones. He always speaks 
with real freshness, picturesqueness, straightforwarduness, and 
ease. Ie embodied the deepest thought and feeling in pictures 
so marvelously homely and clear that the children understood 
his teaching, and the common people heard him gladly. 

The final feature of the preaching I recommend is that the 
preacher speaks to the life from the life. I have already said 
that the open-air preacher must have a competent knowledge 
of science and of the current questions of theology and sci- 
ence. But there is another matter still more imperative ; he 
must know and love men. Versed in many things, the ac- 
ceptable preacher is richly versed in humanity. “I have 
learned more,” said Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, most 
learned man that he was, “in sick rooms, and from poor and 
simple folks, than from all the books which I have read.” We 
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have remarked as the basis of this address how the true artist 
goes back to nature. The Moorish designer may be seen hard 
at work with a box of butterflies’ wings for his school of de- 
sign. Meissonier, the great French painter, made it a rule to 
do nothing except from nature ; he would have models even 
for the most trifling and humble accessories. If the tapestry 
which seemed to suit for a background, or the armehair in 
which the principal figure was to sit, were wanting in Meis- 
sonier’s properties he bought them. If the required object 
were not to be found he had it made. He would even order, 
to copy them better on his canvases, chimney pieces and stair- 
cases. When he painted his great picture of Napoleon’s “Re- 
treat from Moscow” he painted it out of doors in a bitter, win- 
try cold, until his feet and hands were nearly frozen. Now, 
a preacher ought to prepare his sermon by a close and minute 
study of the people, as these artists created their work by the 
study of reality. As Meissonier said, speaking of his Napo- 
leon picture, he “could not paint the figures in his warm 
studio; in the studio the values, the relations of the tones of 
the figures to the landscape, would be wanting.” So with the 
preacher. He cannot shut himself up in his study, neglectful 
of the flesh-and-blood people, and prepare living, influential 
sermons ; he cannot move the multitude and yet be strange 


” 


to their actual, everyday life. By withdrawing from the 
everyday world he loses values, tones, relations, which consti- 
tute the very magic of the best popular preaching. Metho- 
dist preachers have a great opportunity in the class meeting 
to acquaint themselves with the doubts and temptations, the 
sorrows and strivings, the hopes and fears of all kinds and 
grades of people. Pastoral visitation opens to us all the widest 
field for observation. Here the open-eyed preacher learns 
what the enthusiastic artist finds in the forms and colors, the 
lights and shades, of nature. If we make the best of these 
openings we shall not become speculative, literary, doctrinaire ; 
but, familiar with the people, our ministry will interest them 
in an extraordinary degree. Great popular preachers make 
the scholar, the philosopher, the theologian stand in the back- 
ground ; and they become irresistible to the multitude, be- 
cause they address themselves with power to the practical reason. 
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And it goes without saying that, if we are to speak to the 
life, we must have a life of our own from which to speak. 
We must understand and feel the truths we preach, and be far 
more anxious to realize truth than to talk cleverly about it. 
To talk cleverly about the various truths which concern us isa 
great snare 3 we, as public men, get to think in public, as it were, 
and as artists we are ever pondering how we can most vividly 
express this thing or that. ‘“ You cannot stop to look ata 
sunset, because you must write a sonnet on it,” criesan Ameri- 
can satirist ; and the preacher turns so swiftly and eagerly to 
the telling of things that he does not give them time to sink 
into his own soul. There is a passage in George Meredith 
bearing on this matter, a passage I earnestly commend to 
you: “ You see how easy it is to deceive one who is an artist 
in phrases. Avoid them, Miss Dale; they dazzle the penetra- 
tion of the composer. That is why people of ability like 
Mrs. Mountstuart see so little ; they are so bent on describing 
brilliantly.” There is a world of truth here for the preacher. 
Many of us “ see so little,” because we are so “bent on describing 
brilliantly.” Our first business is to see, to muse, to ponder in 
our heart, to possess a clear sense of things, to get a firm and 
sympathetic grasp of thom, to know for ourselves, to rever- 
ence for ourselves, to fear for ourselves, to rejoice for our- 
selves; and when we have seen clearly and felt deeply, 
rejoiced or grieved sincerely, then it will be soon enough to 
describe brilliantly. Let us, however, yield to the passion for 
describing brilliantly, for becoming artists in words and 
phrases, and we shall see little, we shall feel faintly, and our 
speech will lack the idiom of truth and conviction. Very 
deeply did the prophets themselves feel in all the evils and 
sorrows and hopes expressed in their prophesyings; very 
deeply did the apostles feel the tremendous significance of the 
whole counsel of God, with which they were charged ; and it 
is ever true that the convincing, converting preacher speaks 
not as a paper theologian, not as an artist in words, not as an 
elocutionist or actor, but as one who has proved in his own 
heart the reality of what he preaches. 


WL. WatKimon 
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Arr. VI.—IS ANOTHER MUTINY IMPENDING IN 
INDIA? 

Tue news from India is disquieting. There have been 
serious riots in the neighborhood of Calcutta. These disturb- 
ances are apparently wholly unconnected with any famine 
suffering, and are confined, so far, to Mohammedans, though 
the Hindus are described as passively sympathetic. The In- 
dian government has thought it necessary to make a great 
military demonstration, to overawe the rioting population. 
The memories of the last Indian mutiny are still so vivid, and 
the painful thrill of intense interest that bloody tragedy ex- 
cited throughout the civilized world is still so well remem- 
bered by many, that it is with deep solicitude we raise the in- 
quiry whether another mutiny is impending in India, The 
question, in its bearing upon the possibility of success in a 
gigantic experiment to inoculate a vast Asiatic population 
with European ideas, is well worth patient investigation, and, 
whether the event shall disprove all preconceived theories or 
not, intelligent theorizing on so seductive a subject must, in 
itself, be educative. 

That the English have handled India with rare skill and 
success anyone familiar with what is, on the whole, the splen- 
did history of a great experiment knows. No power in 
Europe, save Russia, has had anything like such success in 
Asiatic government. And Russia is, herself, essentially Asi- 
atic, while the Englishman is obstinately, if not offensively, of 
the Occident. There is a peculiar comity among Asiatics, a 
subtle fraternity which goes far to unite them, however dis- 
cordant among themselves, against the blunt-spoken, heavy- 
handed European. Besides this, the Englishman’s rule is 
always and everywhere attended by an active missionary eru- 
sade of Christianity of a Western type, more or less stiffened 
with un-Asiatie garments, and, both in form and method of 
presentation, smacking strongly of foreign flavor. In spite of 
these difficulties, to speak from the standpoint of agreeable 
government, the English have done marvelously. The empire 
whose foundations were laid but little more than a brief cen- 
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tury ago, among a deeply conservative Asiatic people—laid 
by the not too scrupulous hands of Clive and Hastings—has 
for the past forty years been increasingly a benediction to the 
polyglot peoples who live immediately under the British flag, 
or under the rule of any one of the numerous native kings 
and princes who, in quasi-independence, administer their own 
kingdoms under the eye of British “residents.” During 
these forty years the tangled laws of India have been coditied, 
a vast system of vernacular and English education has been 
projected, great highways have been constructed, thousands 
of miles of railroads and telegraphs have been built, irrigating 
tanks and canals have been extended, perfect security of life 
and property has been provided, and the periodically recurring 
famines have been fought with a vigor and degree of success 
never before witnessed on Indian soil. 

With all this the English are not loved. The chasm be- 
tween the European and the Asiatic remains unbridged. The 
reasons for this vary. With the Ilindu one set of reasons 
prevails; with the Mohammedan, another. Nor is it easy to 
see how, under all the circumstances, it could be otherwise. 
Try as he will, be as honest and well-meaning and capable as 
he may, the Englishman may succeed better than any other 
European, but, for the reason at bottom that he is the ex- 
ponent of an advanced Christian civilization, he cannot suc- 
ceed in winning the love of his Indian subjects for many 
years to come. He may be just and very serviceable ; lhe may 
even win something like admiration ; but secure of the confi- 
dence, the sympathies, the affections of his Asiatic peoples he 
cannot be until he and they get nearer together in thought 
and ideal. The reasons for this statement may be found by 
considering the two great principles which the Indian govern- 
ment enunciated as basal, when it took over the administration 
of affairs from the East India Company, after the mutiny, in 
1858. These were, in effect, (1) That the various peoples of 
India were to be ruled in accordance with their ancient laws 
and customs; and (2) The people were to be educated to the 
standard of their rulers, with the promise of perfect govern- 
mental equality—as eligibility for oftice—when that standard 
was reached ; and in this education strict regard was to be had 
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to every man’s creed and tribal, or caste, institutions. Now, 
to work out these principles, to leave Hindus of various 
castes and Mohammedans with clashing claims and most 
extraordinarily tangled customs “undisturbed in the exercise 
of their ancient laws and institutions,” and yet to “ educate 
them to the standard of their rulers,” is a contradictory task 
which no finesse or statecraft will enable any European power 
to carry out without difficulty and constant friction. The 
“ancient institutions ” are essentially those of an Asiatic and 
heathen civilization; the new education is toward a progressive, 
individualistic liberalism, tempered by the surrender of some 
rights for the good of the community. Note, for instance, 
how all the heroic effort of the Bombay government to stamp 
the plague from that unhappy city is more than offset in the 
minds of its Hindu inhabitants by the forcible searching of 
their homes by the military to find plague patients. Left to 
themselves they would prefer to allow their infected relatives 
to communicate the plague to the remainder of the family 
and the community rather than allow the stricken ones to be 
segregated and put within reach of the best medical help. In 
many of the great cities, when the government had at great 
expense provided a water supply, it was with the greatest 
difficulty and by the rigid enforcement of penalties that the 
people were persuaded to forego the privilege of getting their 
drinking water from other than filthy wells and green-scummed, 
but sacred, temple reservoirs. And yet many of these men 
are widely read in English. The Hindu can take much 
veneer of English education and yet remain deeply Asiatic, 
with feelings inflamed against English ideas. The very 
earnestness, therefore, of the rulers to do their plain duty, as 
it seems to them, often brings them into collision with the 
unreasoning but deeply seated prejudices of the centuries. 
And, if this be trne of the intelligent Hindus of the great 
cities, how much more is it true of the tens of millions in 
agricultural India, where, as yet, but the faintest glimmer of 
education has reached. The presence of an active Christian 
missionary body, too, constantly gives this unintelligent mass 
the suspicion that the government is set upon undermining, 
if not forcibly destroying, the “ancient laws and institutions.” 
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t is true that increasing numbers see in the missionaries true 
and sympathetic friends, many times helping them and with- 
standing for them the petty oppressions of governmental 
subordinates, and sometimes leading in wide reforms against 
the power of high officials. Still, it would perhaps be not too 
inuch to say that the great bulk of unintelligent Hinduism is 
keenly suspicious and wary against religious designs behind 
governmental action. It is exceedingly difficult under such 
circumstances to press either sanitary or social reforms, and 
many times, when the impatient English publie chides the 
Indian government for its slowness and exceeding caution, 
that government is in sore perplexity to know what to do. 
Every forward step, therefore, in practical education, as Euro- 
peans understand it, is serviceable to the community but, 
nevertheless, provokes resentment among the very people it 
is designed to help. 

Again, with the educated Hindu there is another cause for 
smoldering dislike. The government has promised him 
“ governmental equality ” as soon as he is fit for it. This, for 
the present, he interprets to mean that he shali be given all 
the offices he may be able to win in competitive examination. 
Unfortunately the only thing any such examinations can test 
is intellectual acuteness, and here the high-caste Hindu can 
give most of his manlier fellow-countrymen, or even his 
English competitors, points and then beat them. If there is 
anywhere a mind more capable of being crammed for com- 
petitive examinations of the academic kind than a young Ben- 
gali babu’s, it has not yet been discovered. LHe can prepare 
for anything, and in faultless penmanship and in most orderly 
fashion spread before the wondering gaze of his examiners 
perfect answers to all their questions. No mathematics are 
too difficult for him, no logie too abstruse. Why, then, he 
asks, should he not forthwith be given all the chief places in 
the government? He already swarms in all the subordinate 
offices, and is found in many of the higher. Why not in all? 
It is difficult to explain to him, and well-nigh hopeless for him 
to understand, that to be intrusted with authority over multi- 
tudes of people, to fill an important place in a government 
that seeks to lift its people to truer ideals, he must be a man 
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of morale as well as intelligence. And here is where usually 
the Asiatic is sadly deficient. Of course he cannot see this. 
If he could it would argue an upwardness already begun. 
Not seeing this, he feels the government does not keep faith 
with him, and the English-speaking Hindu, though volubly 
expressing good will in English circles, is too often a malcon- 
tent who thinks he has reason for any but kindly feeling 
toward his English rulers. 

The Mohammedans of India are more markedly at odds 
with their rulers in feeling and sentiment than the Hindus, as 
might be expected. Of the entire population one in five is 
Moslem. That is, there are about sixty millions of them. The 
Queen of England has more Moslem subjects than the Sultan 
of Turkey. More than one third of the entire Moslem world 
lives in India, and a more prolific propagandism is carried on 
here, perhaps, than in any land but Central Africa. Any 
disaffection among these, therefore, means the possibility of 
most untoward events. A hundred and fifty years ago these 
men ruled India. All the offices in all the departments were 
in their hands, and the Mohammedan aristocracy, holding vast 
estates as fiefs of the various Moslem courts, waited upon by 
rapacious hordes of their fellow-religionists, battened upon the 
produce of the land. In an evil day for them an English trad- 
ing company began to take a hand inthe disputes that arose be- 
tween the various kings and kinglings. Pitting one against the 
other,and extorting trade concessions from both, the astute white 
men presently held the balance of power, and then acquired 
territory after territory. After the Indian mutiny in 1857 the 
imperial government, superseding the East India Corfipany, 
curtly proclaimed the rule of England directly or as suzerain over 
the native princes, who were allowed to retain the insignia, but 
only partially the power, of sovereignty. The chief offices of 
the government were henceforth in English hands. The lands 
and estates held under gift from the former rulers were prac- 
tically taken over by their successors and relet to whomsoever 
would meet the new fiscal conditions. The Mohammedans of 
India were reduced from being its proud masters to poor, but 
still proud, obscurity. The path to government offices be- 
comes increasingly obstructed by university and competitive 
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examinations, and in these the keen intellectual Hindu is more 
than a match for the proud-spirited, but not too active-minded, 
Moslem. And, indeed, the scions of the old Mohammedan 
families are heavily handicapped in the race for governmental 
positions ; for here the chief examinations are in English, and 
the Mohammedan Jad must, for religious reasons, spend his 
early years in Arabic, the language of the Koran, and for social 
reasons in the study of Persian, without which he would 
scarcely be accounted a onthe, He is therefore hope- 
lessly out of the race. Among the humbler Mohammedans, 
too, feeling against the English is apt to run high. No Meslem 
ean be permanently well affected to any ruler of alien faith. At 
heart his religion is militant, and the pale-faced Christian at 
the best can only be even-handed among all his Asiatic peoples, 
while his Moslem subject will be content with nothing less 
than extraordinary favors. Indeed, to be a subject, on any 
terms, is galling to the fierce spirit the Koran breeds. In re- 
cent years, too, there has appeared a Mohammedan party which 
sees the advantage to be gained in European politics by mak- 
ing a pretense of acknowledging the caliphate of the Turkish 
sultan, and seeks accordingly to agitate the followers of thie 
Koran with the affairs of eastern Europe. This party owes 
its existence partly to the timidity and philo-Turkism of the 
English conservatives. The apathy of England in Armenia is 
thus being repaid by creating new dangers in India. Above 
all, however, in a dull resentful way the poorer Moslems feel 
that they have been turned off by the ten thousand from the 
positions they held as hangers-on in the establishments of the 
now dispossessed Mohammedan aristocracy. Nor are there 
openings for them anywhere. But fifty per cent of them are 
agriculturists, as against ninety percent of the Hindus; a few 
thousands of them find service in the Sepoy army and the 
police and as petty peons, but even here they are jostled by 
Hindus. The remainder are in precarious circumstances. Dig 
they cannot, and to beg is unremunerative. The Indian Mo- 
hammedan, then, can scarcely be expected to regard his Eng- 
lish ruler with any excess of amiability. 

What, under such circumstances, is to prevent at any time 
another great mutiny in India? The English army? Scarcely. 
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That army is admirably well appointed, and the facilities for 
travel are such that it can easily be massed at any point in a 
short time. But what is an army of eighty thousand troops 
all told in a population of three hundred millions? And, as 
for means of communication, hundreds of miles of telegraph 
and railroad could be torn up in a single night by concerted 
action. The army is well calculated to stamp out, with prompt 
and severe action, any local uprisings which might otherwise 
grow into wide-extended and serious rebellion. Six active 
policemen can effectively club down an incipient riot that 
six hundred could scarcely cope with when once under way. 
But, for all this, the safety of English rule in India does not 4 
rest ultimately upon English soldiery. 

Yet, there are opposite facts to be considered. The fighting 
races of India are the least disaffected. The more nearly the 
Hindu is himself soldierly and virile, the more readily he is 
attracted to the straightforward, blunt-spoken Englishman. 
Not only are the Sikh, the Rajput, and the Gurkha, many of 
the Mahratta clans, the southern Pariahs, and others not disaf- 
fected, but they are prepared to stand with the Englishman. 
In counting the loyal forces a very high place must also be 
given to the native Christian Church. In the loyalty of the 
fighting castes of India is England’s tower of strength. Again, 
the India that has not learned to wholly trust or like the 
Englishman has not failed to learn to respect him. He is 
brusque, he is masterful, and not too amiable; but he is just, 
and keeps his word. Dislike him as he may, the common class 
Hindu says, in his heart of hearts, “If this man were gone I 
would not receive treatment so nearly fair from my own coun- 
trymen.” Nor is there among the various Hindu castes any 
bond of union strong enough to cement them together for 
anything like the arduous enterprise of shaking off by force 
the hardy stranger. England’s chief security, however, is the 
mutual dislike of the two great bodies, the Hindus and 
Mohammedans. Fellow-Asiatics though they are, and for 
many reasons, therefore, having feelings in common against 
any European, there is a very wide line of cleavage between 
these. A hundred years have not taken from the Hindu the 
memory of the oppressions that were put upon him by his 
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Moslem masters, nor the amount of squeeze to which he was 
subjected by the hordes of rapacious petty officials who 
thronged around every Mohammedan chieftain. Were he in 
any danger of forgetting, the ill-concealed scorn of the proph- 
et’s followers, whenever they come into collision, would prove 
an effective reminder. On the other hand, the Moslem, as he 
sees himself easily passed in the race for position and govern- 
mental emoluments by the sleek, effeminate Hindu, feels his 
gorge rise, breathes curses loud and deep, and wishes again for 
the time when he might beat the dog back to the rear, where 
he belongs. No permanent alliance can ever exist between 
the two, and none knows that better than they do. To rebel 
against English rule and so introduce Mohammedan rule—for 
it is the only native rule that would be possible—is not a pro- 
gramme to which the Hindu will ever consent. To make suc- 
cessful issue against the English and then give the Hindu equal 
rights is a programme to which the Mohammedan will not 
agree. If it be said that, in the last mutiny, Hindus freely 
joined with Mohammedans, let it be remembered that they 
were first brought together in the same regiment by English 
authority, and that the blessings of English rule, its justice, its 
earnest effort to benefit the mass of the people, especially the 
open door it makes for the Hindu to reach position, are all the 
achievements of the past forty years. 

India administered by the East India Company for revenue 
only before the mutiny, and India administered by the English 
government, and increasingly under the eye of the British 
people, are two very different Indias, and the people perceive 
the difference. Infiltration of education and a clearer under- 
standing of the spirit and aims of Christian civilization will 
ultimately lead the people to still more value the English 
rule. But already there is a dawning belief that perfect 
safety of life and property, a fixed tax rate, the opening of 
great markets, added facilities for travel and trade, and no 
manifest interference with the old religions, are matters of no 
small advantage. There begins to be a moderate degree of 
thankfulness. Under popular misapprehensions concerning 
particular measures there may be petty uprisings here or there, 
and a certain common sympathy of the ruled against their 
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rulers may for a time seem to unite all the various religionists, 
but a great united uprising for the overthrow of English rule 
will probably never again occur. Every day that such an up- 
rising does not appear is an added guarantee that it will not 
come, for India daily grows in true appreciation of the worth 
of England’s governance. 

The Indian Church grows daily in strength and promise of 
permanence. More and more it becomes indigenous. Once 
accepted as belonging to the land, its influence will rapidly 
multiply and its volume increase. While the externals of a 
Christian civilization are taught by the government, the inner 
life of such a civilization—the mind and spirit of Jesus, re- 
lived in the heart of his Church—-gives widening base to up- 
bear the external structure. The English occupation of India 
is not to be interpreted as a matter of greed and oppression. 
The natives themselves begin to know otherwise. It is rather 
a great movement of Providence to bring most rapidly to 
highest social and religious development a great people who 
had been oppressed by the superstitions of the centuries. The 
cross-currents of opinion in 80 vast, so conservative, so inter- 
nally divided a mass are necessarily confusing and hard to 
understand ; but amid them all one thing seems certain, that 
the Indian empire gradually learns that England is doing 
better for it than in its poverty, its ignorance, and divisiveness 
it could do for itself. It would be well for every lover of his 
race to appreciate the fact that India’s best future is in the 
hope that the great experiment of inoculating her with the 
views of a Christian civilization may be triumphantly successful. 
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Arr. VIL—TYPICAL ERAS OF SKEPTICISM. 

Ir is a well-known fact that reflective thought moves in 
‘ycles. Its progress is not uninterrupted but, between con- 
structive eras, periods of dissolution intervene which for the 
time threaten the entire edifice of thought with destruction. 
This is true, whatever be the meaning assigned to reflective 
thought. It may be taken in the sense of philosophy ; and phi- 
losophy, in turn, may be technically defined, for instance, as a 
“rational system of fundamental principles.” Or, it may be 
understood in a broader way to cover those general views of 
the world and life to which philosophy in its technical signifi- 
cance is so intimately related ; to cover science and art and his- 
tory and polities and religion, the knowledge that a man or 
an age believes to have been gained, the aspirations which 
guide conduet, the institutions and their underlying beliefs 
which, in part, come down to each age from the past, in part, 
owe their genesis to its own inherent life. In either case the 
truth of the cyclical character of thought-progress is apparent ; 
or, rather, it is true in both at once, since philosophy and 
thought in the larger sense are as incapable of separation as 
thought in any sense from the lives of those who think. Un- 
doubtedly it would be more agreeable if the fact were other- 
wise. If thought could progress by steady stages, each in 
turn forming the platform for a fresh advance, as in itself it 
represented the outcome of the stage preceding, much of anx- 
iety in practical affairs would be avoided, as well as much of 
confusion in the sphere of man’s theoretical activity. But, 
since we must be content with progress by flux and reflux, 
these eras of transition become subjects which at once invite 
inquiry and reward it. 

Elsewhere * the present writer has endeavored to show that 
such transitional periods in human thinking are characterized 
by a certain family likeness; that, within somewhat wide 
limits, they form what the naturalist might call a species; and 
that they exhibit uniformities of development which, again to 
adopt the analogy of natural science, may be termed their 


*“ Transitional Eras in Thought,’’ Zhe New World, September, 1895. 
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laws. But there is another side to the subject, which has its 
abiding interest and its present value. This is the character- 
istic differences by which the skeptical or transitional ages have 
been marked, and which give to them severally an individual, 
incommunicable stamp. In spite of the generic likeness exist- 
ing among them we must not expect to find absolute uniform- 
ity in negation, any more than it is to be looked for in posi- 
tive thought. A Protagoras is not an Occam ; nor could he 
be, unless the Greece of the fifth century before Christ were 
exchanged for the Paris of the fourteenth century after the 
birth of our Lord. Bacon and John Stuart Mill differ so 
widely as to indicate a subtle variation, even in the inductive 
spirit of the ages for which they wrote. For, as with the 
leaders and their conclusions, so also with the ages which they 
lead. Personal and national characteristics combine with the 
broader and more fundamental conditions of thought. The 
development of national culture, the extent of scientific at- 
tainment, the stage of political organization, the progress of 
social growth, the character and the purity of ethical concep- 
tions, the nature and the intensity of religious convictions— 
these elements of thought join with temperament and environ- 
ment and history to make sophism different from the post- 
Aristotelian skepticism, to distinguish the age of the Menazs- 
sance and the Reformation from the eighteenth century, to 
render our own critical era at once the heir of the negations 
of other days and the responsible executant of its own pecul- 
iar task. 

The sophistic movement in Greece was one of those phases 
of ancient thinking which, by their typical character, lend to 
the philosophy of antiquity its perennial charm. Since the time 
of Hegel and of Grote the question has been urgent whether 
the period should be considered one of definite skepticism ; 
whether the sophists have not been a much misunderstood and 
much maligned class of men; whether, to put the doubt most 
sharply, there was any real group of thinkers corresponding to 
theterm. This historic doubt, furthermore, has operated to pro- 
duce a juster estimate of the movement, although it is now un- 
derstood that the contention of its later defenders went farther 
astray in the one direction than the traditional detraction of 
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the critics in the other. Recent historians of philosophy 
recognize both the destructive character of the sophists’ work, 
and the causes or conditions which formed their partial justiti- 
cation. It is clear that, with the latter half of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, a time had come for Greece when abstract 
thought and the development of the nation conspired to yield 
a platform for negative conclusions. The conflicts of the philo- 
sophie schools and the agreement of many celebrated theories 
in the one negative result that popular thought is delusive— 
facts like these had combined with the progress of culture, 
with constitutional change and civil war, with critical altera- 
tions in religious belief and national habits, to generate a set 
of conditions of which doubt and skepticism are the natural 
outcome. 

Nevertheless, the Greek sophistie is marked by features 
which cannot be ascribed to the influences of these forces 
alone. Most prominently the movement exhibits a thorough- 
ness in its skeptical temper and in its destructive results that 
gives it an altogether distinctive stamp. It is not merely some 
one department of knowledge that is now brought into ques- 
tion, but rather the whole circle of thought ; for, from sense- 
perception to metaphysics, there is nothing which does not 
stand condemned when tried by the critical tests. In fact, 
certain distinctions between the several spheres of human 
thinking on which much stress has been laid in later times, 
when estimating the limits and the validity of knowledge, were 
not considered by the leaders of sophism. The rather did they 
involve all knowledge in one general web of distrust, and turn 
their efforts to the preparation of the pupils committed to 
their care for success in practical life. 

If inquiry be made into the causes of this prevalence of’ ne- 
gation in the sophistic thinking, and the similar spirit mani- 
fested by the post-Aristotelian skeptics be recalled, the sugges- 
tion is near that it was due to some general characteristic com- 
mon to the Greek mind throughout the various stages of its 
development. Or the explanation may be sought in features 
special to reflection at the period when sophism had its origin. 
Thus, it may be said that the philosophical inheritance of the 
sophists was a crude one, as was their philosophical training ; 
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and, further, that they showed a lack of intellectual and 
moral earnestness which unfavorably differentiates them from 
the doubters of certain other ages, as it also throws a reflex 
light on the genesis of their doubt itself. But, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, the content of Hellenic culture and the 
stage of acquisition which the Greeks had reached may more 
justly be thought of as intimately connected with the charac- 
ter of their unbelief. Not, of course, that this culture is to 
be rated low, for it must be remembered not only that Grecian 
civilization remains a type of classical achievement, but also 
that the sophistie age followed, rather than preceded, the 
golden period of Greek statesmanship and literature and art. 
It is, therefore, to the nature and the content of Greek think- 
ing that recourse must be had for the solution of the problem. 
History and poetry and drama and the arts, political theory 
and the beginnings of philosophical speculation, something of 
mathematics and natural science—these Greece possessed, but 
no great body of reflective truth, either philosophical or scien- 
tific, which had been wrought out by the strenuous labor of 
generations of thinkers and accepted as proven through con- 
siderable periods of time. In this the Greece of the era under 
consideration was unlike both the medieval Europe which 
preceded the /2enaissance and the modern Europe into which 
the J/?enassance and reformation issued. In the one age 
there was a great dogmatic system, deemed the evident out- 
come of cogent philosophic reasoning as well as the substance 
of revealed truth; the later era boasts a vast body of phenom- 
enal acquisitions, welded together under the principle of 
natural law, and approving itself alike by its verifiable accu- 
racy and its practical usefulness. In Greece the treasures of 
the national thought were of another kind. As the old eth- 
ical and religious maxims gave way before the beginnings of 
rational inquiry philosophy came to embrace all the subjects 
of the thinking of the day. The Greeks’ crude interpreta- 
tions of nature, their formulas of conduct, their imaginings 
conceruing the gods became constituent parts of the new wis- 
dom, with everything else of intellectual result loosely associ- 
ated in the one thonght-fabric. So, when wisdom proved it- 
self a snare, the entire outcome of thought seemed to fall in 
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the ruin. Little of established truth remained to form the 
starting point for new construction, or even to serve as a re- 
minder that truth in any sense is attainable by man. Finally, 
the age was one when such a reminder was peculiarly needed. 
For thought was then so young and had experienced so many 
vicissitudes in its brief history that the habit of belief had not 
become sufficiently fixed to remain a form for fresh ac- 
quisitions, when the content of the old had disappeared. So 
the time of crisis ended in revolution, until Socrates appeared 
to recreate thought by basing it on a foundation hitherto un- 
tried. 

The era of transition from medieval to modern times was 
characterized by its great magnitude. In time the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries are often assumed to include the entire 
period. But when a broader view is taken its beginning can 
hardly be dated later than the end of the Crusades, or its close 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. In space, the 
events of the era spread over west Europe from Italy to England 
and Scandinavia; while one chiefest impulse of the time, the 
religious reform, though checked in the Latin countries of the 
south, moved across the sea, and the colonies became seats of 
Protestant belief as well as the home of afree people. No less 
remarkable, again, than the extent of the movement in time and 
space was the scope of its effects in the several departments of 
human thought and the various manifestations of man’s cor- 
porate life. Philosophy and science, literature and art, religion 
and theology, jurisprudence and politics—nay, man’s entire 
manner of thinking about the world and his whole manner of 
life therein—experienced changes of so momentous a character 
that the movement became an emancipation from the tradi- 
tions and the trammels of the past. In a word, in these cen- 
turies medisevalism dies and the modern spirit is born—the 
modern spirit with its free inquiry and its trust in reason ; with 
its delight in this world, if not a certain neglect of other world- 
liness; with its restless energy in opening up the earth to 
the life and use of man, as well as in searching out its hid- 
den secrets. Once more, these various phenomena of transi- 
tion were no greater than might have been expected from 
the magnitude of the forces at work to produce them. The 
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imposing systems of the scholastic philosophy liad long been 
undergoing decay. The medieval Church by its dogmatic 
insistence, by its temporal pretensions, by its moral decline, 
had long been preparing the rejection of its supreme authority. 
National feeling and national literatures had come in to aid the 
princes and the holy father in opposing the dominance of the 
empire. Education had succeeded to the darkness of the ear- 
lier medizeval centuries; reviving commerce had brought in 
new ideas, as well as unwonted comforts; art had blossomed 
forth in forms of wondrous beauty ; the great inventions had 
furthered the progress of the new learning, as well as broken 
the force of medizeval custom ; the great discoveries had en- 
larged the mental horizon, besides revealing the existence of 
unknown lands beyond the sea. As great as was the differ- 
ence between the forms of thought and life which we term 
medieval on the one hand, and modern on the other, so great 
were the forces of change in the centuries which separated the 
two eras. 

In view of these conditions it is a striking fact about the 
movement that it included so much of positive thought. Men 
abandoned medizvalism, but they did not therefore adopt a 
negative view of the world. The revolution, despite its magni- 
tude, did not issue in chaos; great as were the changes in be- 
lief, secular and religious, entire rejection of belief in the main 
was not the outcome. Rather, with a confidence which distin- 
guishes the era alike from some earlier and from some later 
periods of transition, it was felt that the things which had 
been discarded were to be replaced by constructions with an 
analogous purpose, though of a different sort. It is not 
intended, of course, to ignore, or even to minimize, the facts 
which would resist arrangement under this rubric. No such 
era of transition can pass without anxiety and doubt and skep- 
tical conclusions. Religious decline and moral disaster are also 
among the results which these periods seem inevitably to imply. 
And the centuries of transition from the medieval to the mod- 
ern world form no exception tothe rule. If attention be turned 
to the decay of metaphysical conviction which accompanied 
the decline of the scholastic philosophy ; or to the paganism, 
polite and corrupt in one, which rose with the new learning on 
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Italian soil; or to the gropings and the conflicts through 
which the Reformation fought its way to victory; or to tl 
concrete examples of skeptical opinion, as the French skepticisn 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, no one wil! 
be disposed to deny that the period under discussion, in this 
respect, as in others, comes under the general law. 

But two things in the thought of the era always occa- 
sion surprise, and both point in the direction of the conelu- 
sion just announced. First, it is remarkable how many ele- 
ments of medivalism survive in the beginnings of modern 
reflection, and how long they retain their place therein. 
The difficulty of drawinga line between the Middle Ages and 
modern times has become almost proverbial ; and the historian 
of opinion, even more than the historian of events, is forced to 
face it, as he finds his limit moving farther and farther on, 
until sometimes it seems as though our ancestors were half- 
mediseval down to the immediate forerunners of contemporary 
movements. It is not merely that, in the confusion of the 
period, especially of its earlier portions, a return was made t 
the ancient systems as a basis for positive thought, but that 
some of the later thinkers, including several considered spe- 
cifically modern, side by side with their rejection of traditional 
principles retain remnants of that which they condemn. 
Lord Bacon, for instance, centers his inductive inquiry about 
the search for “forms,” thus echoing the metaphysics of 
Aristotle, the great founder of deductive theory ; and he be- 
lieves, forsooth, that the new science had better begin with 
the “forms of simple natures,” as “the forms of sense, of vol- 
untary motion, of gravity and levity, of density, of tenuity, 
of heat, of cold,” and the like, instead of turning with later 
scientists directly to the complex, though concrete phenomena 
around us. And Descartes, who starts from universal doubt, 
tinds the antidote for doubt as well in the traditional reliance 
on the divine veracity as in his own more modern principle 
of self-consciousness, arguing the existence of the veracious 
God, the while, by proofs which betray a distinctly medieval 
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ancestry. 
This feature in the thinking of the time, however, is less 
marked and less important than a second which remains to be 
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noticed—the rapidity and decision with which the leaders of 
the age go on from their negative to their positive work. 
Destruction is not completed before construction is begun. 
Or, more accurately, it is destruction which involves construc- 
tion, at least if the era and its various phases be regarded in a 
large and comprehensive way. When the dogmatic faith of 
the old order is abandoned in favor of reason it is because 
reason now demands her rights as an authoritative guide, not 
merely because the two yield results of a conflicting kind. 
The handmaid of theology does not revolt in order that she 
may cease from her labors or relinquish her claims, but, to bor- 
row the common plirase, in order that she “may set up a 
house of her own.” The new science believes itself a better 
yay of looking at the world substituted for one outgrown, 
even when it is not definitely associated with speculative doc- 
trines. Consider the long line of natural investigators from 
Roger Bacon to Kepler and Galileo, or even to Boyle and New- 
ton, and note how widely spread among themis the conviction 
that, in doing away with a fantastic system of speculation, they 
are replacing it by a positive study—sometimes they call it a 
philosophy—of the real world. Bruno and _ his Italian com- 
peers astonish us by their strange mixture of modern naturalistic 
tendencies and esthetic longings and recollections of ancient 
philosophemes. Kepler’s discovery of the laws of planetary 
motion is described by a recent historian as “the outcome of 
his endeavors to find an exact foundation for his theory of the 
world; ” * while, ina phrase which startles us by its anticipation 
of a famous watchword of the later time—though of course 
the resemblance is not to be pressed—Lord Bacon summons 
men back from the abstractions of the schools to the study of 
things themselves. But, perhaps, the most impressive example 
of this spirit is to be found in the mutations of theological 
opinion. Wherever we strike into the stream of religious 
change how plain it is that the movement is in fact a reforma- 
tion of religious faith and practice, rather than an abandon- 
ment of them! Luther, the Augustinian monk, becomes the 
lion-hearted leader of reform. Mysticism is a subordinate 
trait in his character, if not, as some would have it, the main- 


*Falckenberg, History of Modern Philosophy, p. 57. 
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spring of his religions experience. The movement, also, which 
this man heads is all aglow with fervor, pulsating with a deep 
spiritual life. Yet how impossible it is for either leader or 
Church to proceed without dogma! In the man the heroic 
temper takes on a dogmatic coloring until his insistence on a 
literal interpretation of the sacramental formula brings division 
on the cause and even personal alienation from his natural 
allies. The Church must have its doctrinal symbols ; so gentle 
Melanchthon begins the task—a task continued by many succes- 
in many branches of the Protestant body, until the mid- 
dle of the next sueceeding century brings the great cycle of 
ereed-formation to its close. Or, add to the creeds, in which 
the belief of the new Church found its symbolic expression, 
the more detailed work of the systematic theologians, and the 
question arises whether the superiority of the reformed faith 
does not reside in its basis and its content rather than in the 


sors, 


formal rigidity which it assumed. 

In general, then, this positive tendency becomes a distinctive 
mark of the period that intervenes between medizevalism and 
the modern world. The constructive spirit, indeed, was uni- 
versal neither in time nor place, nor in the individuals and 
schools by whose activity the thought-movement was con- 
dueted, But the nature of the change itself, the conscious 
aims of the men of the time, the rapidity with which new 
forms of truth made their appearance, and the positive char- 
acter of the new thinking when it had been begun—these 
indicate that in this epoch the balance of affirmation and ne- 
gation was more decidedly in favor of the former than in al- 
most any other similar age. 

The negative tendencies in thought which marked the 
eighteenth century in Europe may be approached in two dif- 
ferent ways. These movements may be discussed in the 
large, as they take their rise in Britain, as they extend their 
influence over France, as they find their echo on German 
soil; and thus the entire century be considered as a century 
of illumination divided into its English, French, and German 
developments. But, while it can scarcely be doubted that 
this way of looking at the subject is more just, as well as 
more comprehensive, than to concentrate attention on a part 
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of the whole, the alternative method will better serve the pur- 
pose of this discussion. Instead, therefore, of endeavoring to 
compass the entire movement in one general survey, we may 
follow the example of many historians and study the enlighten- 
ment as it culminates in France. Here tle movement will be 
found modified through the influence of circumstances spring- 
ing from the condition of the French nation at the time and 
through the introduction of elements dependent on the nature 
of the Gallic mind. But, as it is often these very charac- 
teristics that best repay inquiry, there need be no regret for 
either their existence or their prominence. 

The causes of the French illumination are well known. The 
exciting impulses come from across the Channel.* Acquaint- 
ance with English governmental forms molds the political 
wisdom of Montesquieu. Voltaire is active in spreading the 
fame of Locke and Newton, as well as in securing acceptance 
for their fundamental ideas. Diderot translates the ethics of 
Shaftesbury. By many hands a potent religious ferment is 
introduced in the doctrines of the deistic school. And, once 
entered, these excitants find circumstances ripe for action ; 
for the condition of the nation was such that it gave a fresh 
impetus to the forces of negation. The miseries of the finan- 
cial situation; the gulf between the people and the court 
circle; the luxury in high places; the misgovernment and 
corruption in Church and State alike; the unbelief on the 
part of chief dignitaries in the ecclesiastical body, coupled 
with the repression of free inquiry—these facts do not need 
repetition; they may simply be mentioned as the legitimate 
conditions of the first of the distinctive features by which the 
thought of the age was marked. 

This first characteristic of the movement may be described 
as the aggressive spirit of its leaders. It is not merely that 
their work was destructive, a general attack on the established 
order; for this was but one of the factors in the aggressiveness 
in question. Nor was it simply a determined assault on cor- 
ruption, wherever it had grown into the organism of society. 
Such assaults have not been wanting in other eras of tran- 
sition; for example, in the sixteenth century, when the 


* Falckenberg, op. cit,, pp. 243-245, 
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reformers endeavored to lop off the foul excrescences that were 
stifling the life of the Church, and Luther dealt bitter as well 
as vigorous blows after his allegiance to the papal organiza- 
tion had been shaken. But the hesitancy of Luther’s ap- 
proach to the point at which such acts of opposition became 
possible for him is a sign of the difference in temper between 
the men of his day and the protagonists of the eighteenth- 
century conflict. In how few of the latter is there evident 
any hesitation in throwing off the trammels of Church con- 
nection, or in revolting against established institutions! How 
nearly universal with them is a certain vindictive mood, which 
neither feels regret for that which has been discarded nor 
shrinks from mocking, from lampooning, from vilifying 
things by other men held sacred! It is not a crusade that 
these writers are engaged in, but an expedition against a 
pirate crew. Their enemy is not merely in error, he is an 
outlaw. In politics, it is revolt against tyranny ; in letters, 
resistance of oppression; in religion the ery arises for the 
“ destruction of the infamous.” It is easy to recognize in the 
illuminati the spirit of men who have been jailed or exiled 
for their opinions, albeit their anger is sometimes accentuated 
bv the peculiar nature of the sufferers; of men who have seen 
their writings put under the ban of the censorship; of men 
who have sympathized with poor wretches broken on the 
wheel for crimes falsely charged against them in the sacred 
name of religion. If it were not for the unworthy character 
of some of its exponents, it might almost be termed the spirit 
of France as she rouses herself for vengeance on a degenerate 
ruling class and a Church which stands athwart the course of 
modern progress while, corrupt at heart, it is incapable of 
accomplishing its practical tasks. 

In part connected with their aggressiveness, in part due to 
other causes, was the satisfaction of the illuminati with thei 
own theories. In revolting from accepted philosophical 
principles and political systems, as in rejecting the traditional 
faith, they felt implicit confidence in the results of the new 
thinking. Reason, in their view, was destined at once to 
usher in a better age of the world. Error was to disappear, 
and with error tyranny, the departure of the twin evils to he 
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followed by a universal deliverance from disorder in society 
and misery in the individual life. The nineteenth century, 
looking backward across the Revolution and the Terror, finds 
difficulty in realizing such naive confidence, but in the minds 
of the men of the time it was indisputably real. Even when 
they reach conclusions destructive at once to accepted forms 
of thought and to the postulates of ethical and social life, they 
believe that they are simply removing obstacles to the highest 
development of the human spirit. Toward the close of the 
movement, when materialism, sometimes in most naked forms, 
has proved the outcome, they exult in the delusion that now 
at length the vagaries of the past have given place to the 
beneficent results of untrammeled reason. With as much de- 
light as Voltaire had scourged the Church the later members 
of the school maintain the negative of every form of spiritual 
philosophy, of every elevated doctrine of ethics, of every least 
manifestation of positive religious belief. Baron Holbach, tor 
instance, in his System of Nature, makes the discovery that 
it is religion which is responsible for all the discord, all the 
war, all the ignorance, all the misery, in short, of whatsoever 
kind, that has descended upon the human race. Then he 
descants complacently on naturalistic materialism as the source 
of all wisdom and virtue; until the reader is prone to believe 
that, since the time when Epicurus sought to sweeten human 
existence by relegating the gods to a life of inglorious ease 
apart from intervention in mundane affairs, there has hardly 
been a more gross misunderstanding of the facts of nature as 
well as of the needs of the soul. 

In part this complacency, as already remarked, was condi- 
tioned by the bitterness of the spirit of revolt. In large 
measure, also, it was dependent upon other causes, of which 
the present opportunity permits the mention of but a few. 
Prominent among these was the influence of natural science, 
now become an organized system and exerting a normative 
force. Long ere this, it is true, science had shown its power 
to govern modern thinking. In the exchange of the medix- 
val for the modern spirit it had been potent, both in the 
sphere of method and by way of result. Bacon and the meth- 
odologists had set before the world the ideal of an accurate 
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and progressive acquaintance with empirical reality. Coperni- 
cus, Kepler, Galileo, and the rest had made discoveries of such 
scope and import as to revolutionize men’s view of the natural 
universe. And yet, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
or even in the first half of the seventeenth, the mechanical 
scheme of the world was far less advanced on its way toward 
completion than it was in the period of the Illumination, and far 
less compacted into a constructive force. In the later era, es- 
pecially after Voltaire had introduced Newtonian principles 
into France, it played a foremost part in the development of 
opinion. Negatively, it undermined traditional views in every 
department of thought; on the positive side it stood ready 
with far-reaching implications of its own. The atomic theory 
of matter, the mechanical explanation of motion, the belief in 
the universal prevalence of law, the quantitative view of the 
world, the mathematical interpretation of the principles of 
its existence and its action *—these took their places, not 
merely as parts of a new science, but as constituent elements 
inanew philosophy. Now, add to them Locke’s sensationalistic 
theory of knowledge ; develop all with that mingling of con- 
secutiveness, lucidity, and narrowness by which French think- 
ing has been marked so often, and the result is a theory 
of the world and life very impressive to an age just breaking 
free from the constraint of long-accepted dogma and in want 
f a substitute for that which it rejects. 

Moreover, in the France of the eighteenth century the ma- 
terialistic tendency was furthered by its connection with great 
practical needs. A century and a quarter earlier Bacon had 
delighted in a vision of the good to accrue to man from the 
mastery over nature which comes alone from understanding 
her and from obedience to her ways. Now the encyclopedists 
labored to make the vision real, by placing the results of scien- 
tific inquiry at the disposal of agriculture and industry and 
commerce, in a word, at the disposal of the citizens of their 
native land. Diderot, as Mr. Morley tells us,+ would spare 
no time or effort, if only he could make the great work more 
tit to aid in the economic recovery of the nation. Remember- 
ing his own humble origin, perhaps, and moved by compas- 


* Falckenberg, op. cit., pp. 5, 57. + Diderot and the Encyclopedists, chap. v. 
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sion for the suffering poor, this editor-in-chief would spend 
days in mastering the processes of some trade, or in securing 
a picture of some machine, that, later, in the printed book he 
might explain the useful art to the people, struggling under 
their financial burdens. And, whether or not the story be ac- 
cepted that the enterprise made impression even on the king 
and the royal circle, when they discovered in the work the 
explanation of objects familiar to them in their daily life, it is 
certain that its adaptation to practical wants was a potent 
factor in its financial suecess. The case is similar also in re- 
gard to the entire movement which the Encyclopedia repre- 
sented. For here the historian of opinion is face to face with 
a force that in the last one hundred and fifty years has exer- 
cised a prominent influence in the development of reflective 
thought—the needs and the demands of the proletarians, on 
the one hand, and the sympathy for them manifested by 
enlightened minds, upon the other. The industrial and eco- 
nomie condition of France, at the time, was such as to require 
the clearest exposition of scientific principles attainable, and 
their most definite application to conerete problems. This state 
f affairs reinforced the predilection of the illuminati for the 
results of scientific investigation. Hence, too, the leaders of 
the movement were more ready to accept the naturalistic 
theory of things for themselves, and found the lesser minds, 
to whom it was communicated through their labors, the more 
willing to give it a sympathetic weleome. So the benefits of 
the new science and the venom of the new philosophy went to- 
gether into every part of France, nay, together they spread 
throughout Europe. The capital error lay in the assumption 
that such material could nourish minds and hearts, as well as 
serve the ends of physical existence. Yet even this error is 
half-eomprehensible, if it be remembered how erucial the need 
then was for relief for the body, as well as for the soul, and 
how plainly the physical aid conflicted with much that had 
been believed essential to the spiritual life. 

With these eras of transition and doubt the present age has 
often been justly compared. For, although the nineteenth 
century has brought some of the boldest construction ever 
known, the forces of denial have dominated the greater part 
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of its thinking, especially in the period from about the mid- 
century onward to the present day. The crisis in this era has, 
further, been acute, because of the multitude of conflicting 
tendencies which have entered in to confuse thought. For we 
are still moderns, The eyele which began with the ena/s- 
sance and the Reformation is not yet ended. In spite of the 
revolution which took place at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury men are still at work on questions come down from the 
time of Bacon and Descartes. The mechanical view of the 
universe presents its problems for the defenders of a spiritual 
philosophy and a positive religious faith, The questions con- 
cerning knowledge have not received their definitive solution, 
nor can they be passed over as the unimportant questionings 
of an outgrown stage of culture. Pantheism and atomism, 
monism and dualism continue to engage modern thought, 
under somewhat of the old inspiration, if not under the old 
leaders. As the century closes the Christian world resounds 
with the reformers’ question concerning the seat of authority 
in religion. Moreover, the thinker of to-day is not only in- 
volved in the stream of modern thought as a whole, but he 
is embarrassed by the fact that the breaking up of the last cen- 
tury was not bronght to its term. Hume lives on in the em- 
piricism of the first half of this century, in Britain, and the 
agnosticism of the generation just closing in many quarters of 
the world. In Germany, it is true, the negation of the eight- 
eenth century was overwhelmed by the constructive systems 
with which the early decades of the nineteenth were filled. 
But these, in turn, fell so decisively before the onslaught of 
the empirical and historical sciences as to throw men back on 
the difficulties, sometimes back on the solutions, which Kant 
and Hegel and Schleiermacher believed they had forever put 
away. While this phase ended and recovery begun, it was 
discovered that there was left neither satisfactory system nor 
acceptable guiding principle for thought. It is evident, also, 
as the matter in part has been stated before in these columns,* 
that the age has its own particular problems, sometimes in the 
form of characteristic variations of older questions, sometimes 
of specifically new developments. There is the marvelous 


***The Return to Faith,” by the writer, Methodist Review, January-February, 1896. 
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advance of physical science, with such discoveries as that of 
the conservation and correlation of energy, and such theories 
us the principle of evolution conceived as a world-law ; there 
is the growth of the historical spirit and the application of the 
historical method to the question of origins, in particular to 
the origin of religion; there is the development of critical in- 
quiry, especially in relation to the documentary records of 
Christianity ; there is the progress of democracy, not only in 
its revolutionary, but also in its socialistic and anarchistic, 
phases—and all press on the thinker of to-day with questions 
as imperiously demanding answers as the answers are difficult 
to give. Our task is harder than that of our fellows in other 
times, for we are burdened with a double load. We are try- 
ing to do two days’ work in one ; we are struggling with diffi- 
culties inherited from the past and with new perplexities of 
our own. 

One effect of this confusion is a certain mingling of parties, 
or even of conflicting elements, within the limits of a single 
system. Most nearly pure, perhaps, is that phase of thought 
which is termed positivism or agnosticism, Arguing it im- 
possible to make any rational decision concerning transcendent 
questions, and by profession, at least, holding the results of 
science true in the phenomenal sense alone and subject to con- 
stant revision, this form of thought claims to confine its con- 
clusions to the region of strictly veritiable truth. Neverthe- 
less, @ moment’s reflection will convince the student of the 
history of opinion how far removed these views are from those 
varlier types of thinking with which it is natural to compare 
them. Take the positions of the late Mr. Huxley, for exam- 
ple, and compare them with the doctrines of Protagoras or 
Gorgias, not to say the theories of Pyrrho and his followers, 
and it will appear that the difference between the skepticism 
of the Greeks and the agnosticism of to-day is measured by 
the extent of that imposing edifice of predictable fact and 
verifiable law which nowadays is called, preeminently, science. 
For, at its lowest terms, the negation of the time includes so 
much of affirmation as is contained in the belief in a science 
of phenomena. But the possibility of making scientifically 
tenable assertions of any sort was denied by the ancient skep- 
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tics. Faet which, by definition, should be fact for more than 
the time, the place, and the individual in the given cireum- 
stances, was rejected out of hand; much more would the as- 
sumption of a body of phenomenal uniformities of existence 
or of action have gained their utter condemnation, The con- 
trast, further, becomes more striking if we turn from the du- 
bitative forms of agnosticism to the dogmatie views with 
which they stand in close association. For, the restriction of 
the conclusions of inductive investigation to their phenomenal 
interpretation is apparently as difficult as the restriction of ag- 
nostic views concerning the transcendent world to a mere not 
proven, On the one hand, consciously or unconsciously, sei- 
ence tends toward the erection of its principles into a meta- 
physics of the sensible world; on the other, it is often felt 
that this proposition is best introduced by an agnostic preamble 
concerning supersensible reality. Thus, contemporary opinion 
issues in one of the most surprising combinations in the history 
of human thinking—a dogmatic science of the finite joined 
in ill-assorted union with a denial of the possibility of knowing 
aught of absolute truth. 

And yet these inconsistencies in the spirit of the age are 
among its most significant characteristics. Rightly understood, 
they throw light on the forces which control the thinking of 
the present and yield prophetic hints for the progress of the 
future. For they reveal beneath the currents of nineteenth- 
century doubt the presence of positive forces making for new 
construction. The probability of this inference is increased 
by the existence of analogous phenomena in the moral and 
spiritual temper of contemporary skepticism. The distin- 
guished author of Zhe Gospel for an Age of Doubt* has 
called attention anew to the dissatisfaction of the time with 
its own unbelief and to its ingrained moral earnestness as 
signs of promise for a new generation. And the prophecy 
appears well grounded, since moral earnestness and spiritual 
longing are not characteristic of negative movements when 
the tide is at the flood, but appear with the leaders who arise 
to stem the current and turn men’s thinking into healthier 
channels. A Socrates, a Thomas & Kempis, a Pascal, a Rous- 


* The Gospel for an Age of Doubt, by Henry van Dyke, D.D., pp. 22-40. 
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seau, a Kant—thinkers of this order for the most part come 
upon the scene to lead an age grown weary of its doubting 
back to the more stable foundations of ethical and religious 
life. But the writer would fain go further, and find in the 
ethical spirit of recent skepticism not merely the reaction 
against doubt’s practical effects, but an element in the think- 
ing of the time which lifts it to a nobler level than the major- 
ity of the transitional eras which lave preceded it. At least 
among thinkers of the English-speaking races there is in this 
age a moral seriousness, sometimes a religious spirit, which 
favorably distinguishes them from the doubters of other days. 
John Stuart Mill, and Spencer, and Huxley, and Leslie 
Stephen, and John Fiske—not now to speak of the poets and 
the novelists of doubt—how superior they rise_to Hume with 
his eynie sneer, or even the complacency of the deists. Nor 
is the conclusion destroyed by the fact that the moral systems 
and the religious doctrines of our free-thinkers rest on founda- 
tions hitherto considered insufficient to support the spiritual 
edifice. On the contrary, the discordance between premise 
and conclusion, as previous ages have construed the argument, 
is the best proof of the truth at large. It shows the case in 
regard to the matters of the spirit akin to the situation in the 
affairs of the mind. Tere, also, the age enjoys an inheritance 
which delivers it from the utter negation of earlier eras. 
Here, as before, there is a constructive tendency, deeper than 
all doubt, impelling men to seek a new basis for the life of the 
spirit, so soon as they suspect the old is broken down. Here, 
finally, in faith and morals, as in knowledge, the outlook is 
more hopeful because of the signs that this positive impulse is 
extending its beneficent work beyond the meager, sometimes 
even grotesque, results in which at first it issued. Thus, the 
present generation may count itself happy that its lot is cast 
in a time when the fiercest stress of nineteenth-century skep- 
ticism is already overpast. Still happier they, to come after 
us, Who shall share in the joyous dawning of the new con- 


structive age ! 
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Arr. VIII.—A GERMAN SAPPHIRE. 

In a forgotten library corner, among many musty tomes, we 
found a book, not long ago, entitled //uwmoristische Abende. 
Over twenty-five years ago it had been read with much interest. 
Beginning to wonder if English-speaking people had ever heard 
of the author, an examination of cyclopedia and dictionary 
revealed no clew. The Britannica was silent; Webster and 
Worcester knew him not. No one outside of his own country 
seemed to have heard of him ; and not a line or reference was 
to be found concerning him anywhere.* 

In name he was Moritz Gottlieb Saphir. Like Franz Liszt, 
the most distinguished pianist of his age, he was a Hun in na- 
tivity. Yet, while all have heard of Liszt, few, if any, have 
heard of Saphir, though he was the greatest wit of his times. 
He was born in Lovaz Bereny, a little Hungarian village, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1795, of Jewish parents. The origin of Jewish family 
names is little known. His father’s name was at first Israel. 
An order was given by the authorities that every Jew must 
adopt some family name, besides the many and consequently 
confusing cognomens of Moses, Aaron, Levi, Jacob, Israel. 
When Saphir’s father asked the judge what name he should 
take the judge pointed to an heirloom he wore on his finger, 
aring set with a large sapphire, and said, “Call yourself 
Saphir.” This he did, and so Israel and his son became Saphirs. 
The childhood of Moritz was uneventful, except as he comic- 
ally describes an early love at ten, and an early application of 
the double rule found in the //Zoosier Schoolmaster, “ lickin’ 
and larnin’.” 

He was intended, like many others of his race, for a com- 
mercial career, his father being a small farmer. In early youth 
he knew no German. Sent to Prague, principally to learn the 
Talmud, he published two poems in Count Festeti’s Pannonza. 
This was his first publie effort, and decided his future path in 
life. He soon learned to depend on himself. After a brief 
residence in Vienna he was banished in the year 1824. To 
Berlin his steps were next directed. Here his publication of 


* A brief sketch of him appears in Appleton’s Cyclopedia, and his name occurs also in 
the biographical list of the Standard Dictionary.—ED. 
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two comic papers, the Schnell Post and the Courier, in 1826 
29, caused him much unpleasantness, because of his constant 
puns and sallies on prominent people, politicians, plutocrats, 
aristocrats, and others. He went next to Munich. There 
similar enterprises were conducted by him. In 1880 his path 
led to Paris. Here in 1832 he became a convert to the Prot- 
estant faith. In 1834, returning to Vienna, the publication of 
his principal paper, the //wmorist, was begun, and was con- 
tinued by him as editor and publisher until his death. From 
1850 he published annually a humoristic popular almanac. He 
died September 6, 1858, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. His 
writings were voluminous, a partial list being appended.* 

In Saphir wit had its best illustration. English wit is, like 
the English people, heavy, solid, at times stolid. French wit is 
light and sparkling. American wit, like all else with us, is 
still in a formative period. We have done something in pro- 
ducing poets, philosophers, artists—as much as we could. In 
humor a very little has had to satisfy the desire for it. We 
need wit, humor, sarcasm as we need salt or pepper. What we 
want is refinement of jest and insinuation. From the days of 
Artemus Ward to those of James Whitcomb Riley it is much 
the same. Weare improving. Most of our humorists have a 
due sense of moral responsibility, Mark Twain being one of 
those in doubt. Our humor has mostly for its subject persons 
and things, rather than truths and thoughts. Even the im- 
mortal Lincoln, though not a professional wit, shares his fond- 
ness of stories with Bill Nye and Sam Jones. Our wit is based 
mainly on the imitation of dialect and other grotesque idio- 
synerasies. The four points of the compass furnish almost all 
the woof and warp of our funny fabrics. Of two hundred and 
fifty-two recitations recently published, ninety-seven were 
humorous, all in dialect form. Brogue and provincialisms are 
the staples. What we need is to play more on thought, less 
on matter. But Saphir furnishes us better ideals. He found 
very much of that which we criticise in the English. “The 


*1832: Four volumes of collected writings. 1882: Three volumes of latest writings (Stutt- 
gart). 1834: Foolish Letters. 1838-41: Ladies’ Library. 1846-73: Flying Album : Reci- 
tationa, 2 vols. 1852: Conversational Lexicon, Wit and Humor. 1853: Humoristic 
Evenings, 2 vols., (Leipzig); also Wild Roses, poems. 1855: Letters from Paris, 1855-56; 
Blue Leaves of Wit, Humor, Satire. 1855-56: Art of Wordplay and Wordwit. After 
his death, in 1864-65 a selection of his complete works was published in ten volumes. 
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German wit,” he says, “moves like a heavy transfer wagon 
slowly along; the French, like a phaeton.” He was able to 
transfer his wares so quickly that slowness disappeared. 

A poet, the sentiments Saphir expressed will abide. The 
specimen given will convey some idea of the delicacy of his 
thought. It lacks, like most of his poems, a superscription. 
It tells its own story: 

I love the rose, when first she breaks 
Her bonds of green asunder ; 
And no one says, and no one asks, 
Does she love thee, I wonder ? 
I love the star, I gaze on her, 
I long to draw her near me; 
And no one says, and no one asks, 
Dost think the star will hear thee? 
I love the spring, when forth she comes 
With lilac flowers and verdure ; 
And no one says, and no one asks, 
Will spring return thy ardor ? 
I love, I love the sweet wild rose, 
A thousand songs I sing her ; 
And yet I ask not e’en myself, 
Does she love thee, O singer ? 
These stanzas appear in his volume of poems entitled W7d 
Roses. Here also is the inversion of a popular poetic proverb. 
Under his portrait—he was very homely, and also small-pox 
pitted—intended as a present for a lady friend, he wrote, 
“ Virtue for a day, beauty alway.” 

His philosophic sayings, in poetry or prose, are tender, strong, 
true. “ A great talent,” he says, “is like a paper kite. The 
higher it rises the more street gamins gather to bring it down.” 
An old bachelor, his appreciation for true womanhood is dis- 
cerning, remarkable, ideal. He says: 

Every writer should first read what he intends to publish toa spiritual, 
sympathetic woman. A woman’s heart is the only judgment throne of 
manly deeds, her intuition the only criterion of poetic productions. Her 
reddening is the fireproof, her smiles the goldproof, her tears the water- 
proof, of truth. The sensations of men’s hearts are only translations from 
the female heart, which have lost much by the process. Women’s hearts 
contain the history of love, men’s hearts its fable. In a woman's heart 
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fidelity is an edition of the same love. In men’s hearts it is a strained 
continuance. Women’s hearts press, even out of the fallen leaves of love, 
tears of remembrance and the oil of friendship; men throw them into a 
vase to perfume a room, 

Regarding the soul he says: “ Time is a great chain bridge 
between this and the other shore. The body pays toll here, 
the soul yonder. While on this bridge we are thrown hither 
and thither. Because of this motion foolish people think the 
two shores move.” Of woman he speaks in still another place 
as follows : 

We call woman the weaker vessel. If coarseness, physical strength, 
larger bones are power, yes. But if patience, endurance, strength of 
character—and these she carries as glittering gold upon her soul's wings— 
who is the weaker vessel ? Men in luck pour a bottleful of champagne 
down their throats ; when in ill-luck they put a bullet through their 
brains. A woman has a tear in fortune, a prayer in misfortune. Which is 
the weaker vessel? A man loses his honor and expects to recover it 
through a pistol shot, like a sleight-of-hand performer; when a woman 
loses hers both sexes condemn her. Which is the weaker vessel? Men 
love from instinct, and are jealous from vanity. Women love from sym- 
pathy, and are jealous because they love. Which is the weaker vessel ? 


It is difficult, as is evident, to translate Saphir’s words without 
the loss of flavor. Many of his sayings depend on the twist of 
the Teutonic tongue. Others, however, are translatable. The 
following, we trust, will be found renderings, not rendings. At 
his socrées, over the cloak room, the guests read, “ Here doff 
overcoats and shoes, hats and umbrellas, prejudices and rank.” 
Another saying is, “ Three sleep peacefully—a child, a dead 
man, and a watchman ;”’ and another, “ We treat men like books, 
tag their titles to their backs.” A young poet sent him an ode 
addressed to immortality. He returned it with this indorse- 
ment, “This package wil] never reach its address.” Once he 
argued with some friends on the meaning of a Greek passage, 
and insisted that it was only necessary to change the interroga- 
tion point. A little hunchback present, but not of the com- 
pany, broke in with, “ Do you know what that is?” “ O, yes,” 
“ame the answer, “a little crooked thing that asks.” 

His popularity, while general, at times depended on the com- 
posite character of the company. Two ladies were once dis- 
eussing his merits. One said, ** He is, admit it, monstrously 
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witty.” The other rejoined, “ You mean he is a witty mon- 
ster.” To illustrate this to a homely young lady he said: “ It 
is true you are ugly. But then you are smarter by far. Go 
look in the glass, and see how smart you are.” While stopping 
at a certain place the manager of a theater, noted for his 
want of sense, said to Saphir, “Strange that my legs go to 
sleep every day.” ‘ Not at all,” said Saphir; “are they not 
always in your company’” In a theater two were discussing 
the latest work of a certain writer. Said one “‘ Work?’ Call, 
it a piece.” Saphir, being appealed to, said, ‘ You are both 
right ; call it piecework.” 

As a player on words he has never had his equal in any 
tongue. A specimen or two: “ Medicine certainly brings 
much light into the world, for by it humanity has been light- 
ened much.” While living in Berlin he sat, one beautiful 
Sunday afternoon, in front of Krantzler’s noted resort. Multi- 
tudes of well-dressed people were passing on their way to the 
thiergarten or zoo, among them many handsome Jewesses. <A 
stranger, both to the city and the humorist, sitting near by 
said, “I suppose this is the élite of Berlin?” “No,” came 
the response, “only the Isra-elite.” 

His work is enduring. As long as the German is a living 
tongue his name will live, and longer. The influence of German 
literature—loved by such men as Carlyle, who owes to his ap- 
preciation of it very much of his literary acumen—is destined 
to grow. And it has produced at least one great wit. What- 
ever may be the particular claims of Milton, Shakespeare, 
Byron, and Burns as poets, or of Bacon, Locke, and Mill as 
philosophers, Saphir was poet, philosopher, and wit in one. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


toe — 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


NorHING seems to us more practically important to be remem- 
bered than the proper, natural, and necessary function of the 
will in matters of faith and in the religious life. In order toa 
successful and prevailing ministry the minister must bear it in 
mind, and individual Christian living can be vigorous and victo- 
rious only by calling upon the will to put forth its power in its 
proper place. We simply draw attention to this justifiable and 
indispensable function, and note how well its importance has 
been recently illustrated and enforced in Professor James’s vol- 
ume entitled Zhe Will to Believe, in Jevons’s Introduction to the 
History of Religion, and in Professor Bowne’s Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge, the last two of which are noticed elsewhere in 
this number of the Revie. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE REACTION. 


THE most pronounced hostility in public life is not between 
any political parties, but between the reformers of political meth- 
ods and the active politicians who call themselves practical men 
and their antagonist theorists. Neither class can see any good 
in the other, and their pictures of each other are caricatures. 
The theorists are mainly right in their ideas, and partly right 
in their condemnations. Their chief error is that of describing 
all politicians as if they were just alike, and all as bad as the 
worst are. The practical men make a more serious mistake 
when they characterize the theorists as fools and hypocrites, and 
add that these foolishly ambitious people never bring anything 
to pass. For, during the last quarter century, these impractica- 
ble and foolish persons have carried through several measures of 
high importance and have defeated several conspicuously popu- 
lar candidates. 

Among legislative victories of the theorists may be mentioned 


civil service laws, the Australian ballot, and primary election 
legislation. The three groups of enactment represent a large 
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body of law in the nation and in the States, as yet incomplete 
but far advanced enough to put opponents of such measures on 
the defensive. To this growing body of reform legislation a 
good deal must be added, such as new laws against corrupt 
practices. The theorist has in most instances displayed in his 
political career among us an extraordinary eapacity for practical 
work and for successful campaigning. 

It does not follow, however, that all theorists are right both 
in what they approve and in what they condemn; and a fair 
average of them are conceited and hypocritical—as other men 
are. The mere bandying of epithets across the line between 
politicians and reformers has no kind of utility. The reproaches 
from either side are merited—by some persons on either side. 
What the reformers seem to miss is a vast middle section in 
politics, a well-organized and ofticered body extending through 
both parties. The fate of any measures of importance will be de- 
cided in this middle section, which is practically wiser than the 
reformers and not less clean in purpose. The only real check 
which reform ever encountered was collision with this middle 
section. Civil service reform presents the most notable of such 
checks. There can be no doubt that a reaction is in full force 
this year. There are special causes for a reaction; a change of 
administration, with a crowd of aspirants for office, is the most 
obvious of these special causes. “Extensions” by a retiring 
president, and the giving of permanent tenure to many per- 
sons theretofore removable for political reasons has furnished 
another special odium against this reform. 

Deeper than special causes is the real cause of reaction—the 
change has not been conspicuously beneficent. The beneficence 
exists, not unmixed with sordidness, but it is far less manifest 
than could be desired. That a few thousand clerks are changed or 
are not changed has no very large measuring in any case, and 
the negative aspect is least striking. Only a few persons among 
our millions have their eyes on the theater of operations. The 
citizen at large does not know that any great blessing is falling 
on the nation through a reformed civil service. 

Begging the pardon of the ardent reformer, we must suggest 
that the reform is in the green stage as yet. Two very impor- 
tant lines are hardly yet drawn at all, and the success of the re- 
form depends on these lines: (1) The line of responsible service. 
In the Chicago city government the question of responsibility 
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has been raised and hotly debated. If A is responsible for cer- 
tain public work, how far can the public go in selecting clerks 
for him? Is there any responsibility in a head with no power 
over the hands? How much power over the hands must the 
head possess in order that the head may be fully responsible ? 
There are few public offices where these questions are not asked. 
The securities for responsible administration must be ample and 
in full view. (2) The purpose of examinations is not always 
apparent. We borrowed the system from Europe, where the pur- 
pose of an examination is to select persons who are admitted to 
offices to be taught—to learn how to do public business. The 
examination is required simply to prove fitness to learn the 
trade. In our practice the examination is supposed to prove fit- 
ness to discharge the duties of an office. Now, unless the candi- 
date has had experience in the work he is to do, no examination 
can establish his fitness. Asa preparatory trial in a novitiate an 
examination is entirely appropriate; as a system of selecting 
servants in a country which has no novitiate order the examina- 
tions are justly criticised, if not justly condemned. 

The great body of people heartily in favor of a tenure of of- 
fice uninfluenced by political change occupies a critical attitude 
toward the methods of reform, and will continue in that atti- 
tude for a generation, Certain results of the movement will be 
practically secure. The spoilsman’s field of operations will be 
limited, and trespass by him will be punished at the polls. The 
efficient public clerk will be more and more secure. The reform 
will not go backward ; but it will be on trial until the lines of 
responsibility are clearly drawn and the purpose and nature of 
the examinations are clearly understood. The current reaction 
is not hostile to the theory of a sound civil service so much as it 
is @demand for clear light on the actual methods and for all 
possible improvements of system. It isa part of our funda- 
mental political logic that responsibility must be defined and 
made as perfect as possible, that a government by clerks is not 
a possible American government, that fitness must be ascertained 
by some appropriate test. On all these matters the intelligent 
friends of a reformed civil service will court investigation and 
welcome improvements adapted to American circumstances. 
The matter has passed beyond the control of spoilsmen and 
“bosses.” The actual critics are for the most part sincere friends 


of the reform. 
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A STUDY OF BEGINNING AND GROWTH IN RELIGION, 


A RATHER new phase of university research is the study of 
the phenomena and processes of religious experience, undertaken 
by a Christian scholar, who intends making such investigations 
his work for life or for so long as they shall prove fruitful. 
The inquiries already made have received assistance from 
President G, Stanley Hall, of Clark University; Professor Lillie 
A. Williams, of the New Jersey State Normal School; Dr. 
John Bigham, of De Pauw University; Mrs. E, D. Starbuck, and 
others. ‘The inquiry is undertaken in the belief that religious 
experience is the deepest, most sacred, and most important of 
life, and that collating a large number of facts will help much 
in understanding the laws of tbe spiritual life.’ In order to 
obtain personal testimony direct from a large number of indi- 
viduals as to their experience in conversion, or any sudden 
awakening, a list of questions was sent out promiscuously as 
follows : 

1. What religious customs did you observe in childhood, and with what likes 
and dislikes? In what ways were you brought to a condition to need an awaken- 
ing—faulty teachings, bad associations, appetites, passions, etc.? What were 
the chief temptations of your youth? How were they felt, and how did you strive 
toresist? Whaterrors and struggles have you had with, (a) lying and other dis- 
honesty, (b) wrong appetites for foods and drinks, (c) vita sexualis ; what relation 
have you noticed between this and moral and religious experiences ? (d) laziness, 
selfishness, jealousy, ete. ? 

2. What force and motive led you to seek a higher and better life—fears, re- 
grets, remorse, conviction for sin, example of others, influence of friends and 
surroundings, changes in beliefs or ideals, deliberate choice, external pressure, 
wish for approval of others, sense of duty, feeling of love, spontaneous awaken 
ing, divine impulse, etc.?2 Which of those or other causes were most marked, and 
which were present at all ? 

Circumstances and experiences preceding conversion—any sense of depres- 
sion, smothering, fainting, loss of sleep and appetite, pensiveness, occupation dis- 
turbed, feeling of helplessness, prayer, calling for aid, estrangement from God 
ete.2 How long did it continue? Was there a tendency to resist conviction ? 
How was it shown ? 

4. How did relief come? Was it attended by unnatural sights, sounds, or feel 
ings? In what did the change consist—breaking pride, public confession, seeking 
the approval of others, feeling God’s forgiveness, sudden awakening to some great 
truth, ete. How sudden was the awakening? Did the change come through or in 
spite of your own thought, deliberation, and choice? What part of it was super- 
natural or miraculous ? 

5. Feelings and experiences after the crisis—sense of bodily lightness, weeping, 
laughing, joy, sorrow, disappointment, signs of divine pleasure or displeasure, etc. 
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How differently did you feel toward persons, nature, ideas, God, ete.? Did you 
have unfulfilled expectations or disappointments ? 

6. Comparison of life before and after—changes in health, habits, motives, con- 
duct, and in your general intellectual and emotional attitude. Did you undertake 
any private religious acts, as Bible reading, meditation, acts of self-sacrifice, 
prayer, ete.? 

7. Were there any relapses from first experience? Were they permanent or 
temporary? Any persistent doubts? What difficulties from habits, pride, ridi- 
cule or opposition of others, etc., had you, and what methods did you adopt? Do 
you still have struggles in your nature? Does that indicate that the change was 
not complete? How have you and how will you overcome them? What needed 
helps, if any, were wanting at any time ? 

8. Did you always find it easy to follow the new life and to fit into its customs 
and requirements ? If not, how did you succeed—by habit, pressure and encour- 
agement of friends, a new determination, a sudden fresh awakening, etc.? 

9. State a few bottom truths embodying your own deepest feelings? What 
would you now be and do if you realized all your own ideals of the higher life ? 

10. What texts, hymns, music, sermons, deaths, places, and objects were con- 
nected with your deepest impressions? If your awakening came in a revival 
meeting give the circumstances and methods used. What do you think of 
revivals ? 

11. If you have passed through a series of beliefs and attitudes, mark out the 


stages of growth and what you feel now to be the trend of your life. 


To these questions enough persons responded to furnish one 
hundred and thirty-seven cases sufficiently complete and typical 
to furnish a basis for comparison and tabulation in order to dis- 
cover what they had in common and in what respects they dif- 
fered.* 

Obviously a large number of cases is needed for any safe gen- 
eralization. It took three years of continuous effort to accumu- 
late, by means of the question list, materials for the present 
study. The character of the conclusions suggested to the inves- 
tigators by the mass of testimony received may be partly judged 
from the following extract, which is here laid before the pastors 
of Methodism for consideration and criticism : 

The differences between the male and female and revival and nonrevival cases 
lead to some definite inferences. In the first place, the custom of some religious 
bodies of working toward a distinct break in the life and a sudden awakening to 
a higher life is in line with something entirely normal in human nature, and which 
often comes spontaneously in the natural growth of the individual. Especially in 
the ease of persons who have gone far astray, or who lack self-reliance and need 


* Further aid is solicited from all persons who may be willing to sacrifice time and effort 
by writing out and sending to E. D. Starbuck, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., the con- 
ductor of these investigations, a brief, concise, and accurate statement of their experiences 
in conversion, under the questions in the above list. 
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the stimulus of outside influences to escape an imperfect way. For such instances 
the methods conventionally used seem altogether wholesome. It is a matter for 
the most serious consideration, however, how the helpfulness of the revival service 
can be kept and its disadvantages avoided. It is significant that of the whole 
number of cases studied only two or three of those who had been through revival 
experiences spoke in unqualified terms of approval of the usual methods 
employed. There were a few of the number who condemned them severely. 
There was a general deprecation of the emotional pressure usually exerted, and 
this coming from the converts themselves should be of value. We have seen that 
the average age of revival conversions is considerably less than the nonrevival, 
which shows they have been hurried. There is every evidence that many of them 
have been hastened unduly. Many were left out of the study because they had 
clearly been forced into compliance with what they were not ready intelligently 
to accept. They were pulled green and withered. It was especially true in the 
case of sensitive girls who were carried away by the excitement and afterward 
awakened to the fact that it was not a true experience. It is like pulling away 
the folds of a growing bud to disturb unduly the tender unfolding of religious 
nature. The greatest difficulty seems to be that the hardened natures who need 
the help of violent methods for restoration are the last to respond, and meanwhile 
much harm is done to those who are receptive and responsive to finer influences, 
Unless the person is ready for a change the results of hastening conversion are 
apt to be temporary and soon followed by relapse. We have seen that “ back- 
sliding”? much more often occurs after revival experiences than after the others. 
The question is, How can we preserve the essential things in revivals and at the 
same time escape their evil effects ? How can the uninterested be led to identify 
themselves with righteousness, and the wayward be reclaimed without harm to 
those who least need the influence of revival tactics? A few things are sug- 
gested by the study, which can only be most briefly hinted. People should be 
dealt with as individuals as far as possible instead of in masses. Still, the force 
of the ensemble should be preserved in furnishing the necessary stimulus to carry 
the ‘seeker’ out of his slough. The higher motives should be appealed to more 
and the lower ones less. It is doubtless entirely out of proportion that one third 
of the subjective forces present at conversion were self-regarding (mostly fears), 
while the number of distinctively altruistic motives were only one third as frequent 
as the self-regarding. The lower ones should, of course, not be neglected. Ifa 
person has become an habitual transgressor of right it is not only pedagogical, 
but true to the facts of life, to bring him squarely to face the evil consequences 
of his ways, and to feel the awful authority of the moral and spiritual order. But 
conversion means unselfing, the entrance into a new life of insight and love, and 
the wise teacher will naturally hold up those incentives which are in direct 
line with the new life. If men were reached more on their God side the possi- 
bility of lifting them into a higher life would be greater and the results more 


permanent. 


Another similar study is now being conducted by the same 
investigator as to the character of religious growth in cases not 
marked by abrupt beginnings or in periods free from sudden 
changes, and a list of questions suitable for eliciting the desired 
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eptember, 


information is ready to be sent to all who can be induced by the 
interest and importance of the matter to return answers to the 
inquiries, It would seem that many persons, laity and clergy, 
women and men, young and old, ought to be eager both to fur- 
nish for such a purpose in strict privacy (anonymously if pre- 
ferred) the particulars of their experience, giving age, sex, 
temperament, church, and nationality, and also to obtain the 
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when completed. Such results and conclusions will be sent free 
upon request to all who answer the list of questions. These re- 


sults are regarded in scholastic circles as of sufticient impor- 
tance to be lectured upon in Clark University, Stanford Uni- 
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EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE AND RECENT UNIVERSITY RE- 
SEARCH. 

ProspaB.y not all who read Drummond’s Natural Law in the 

Spiritual World perceived that his central aim was to substan- 
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tiate from a new standpoint on the scientific side of things the 
reality of the religious life, and especially of its catastrophic 
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feature, sudden conversion. The book grew out of his observa- 
tion as an evangelist and his study of conversions in an evan- 
gelizing tour with D, L. Moody through the United Kingdom 
in 1873-74. Born, as it was, not in dreams, but in the heat of 
actual experiment and in contact with living facts, his book 
should have held some truth. Speaking a young man’s fervent 
message to young men, he saw hosts of them converted under 
his appeals, as, in many cities, he summoned them to a personal 
friendship with Christ, which he set forth as the secret of a 
pure manhood and the inspiring power of a strong and beautiful 
life. Into the mind of this undergraduate, who had laid down 
temporarily his college text-books to be for the time a traveling 
revivalist, there flashed the conviction, while in the thick of the 
business of bringing men to spiritual awakening and renewal, 


ii ‘vy that the reality of conversion, though scouted in the circles of 
¥ 77 scientific culture, is countenanced by laws which are familiar to 
: science. Often he saw the spiritual life begin as if it were a 
new creation let down suddenly into the merely natural life, and 

a3 yet it seemed not a violation of man’s nature but a change 

, wholesome, suitable, and necessary to his due development, har- 


monious with the natural and expected enlargements of life in 
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general. His fascinating and suggestive book was enthusiastic 
and extravagant, its arguments in part were inconclusive, its 
contentions were pushed to extremes; the light of biology is not 
so sufficient as he made it seem for an interpretation of man’s 
spiritual life: but that beautiful book had a core of firm and 
solid truth; science, as well as philosophy, will be compelled to 
countenance conversion and various other stages of the spiritual! 
life as a normal part of human nature’s unfolding, and harmoni- 
ous with the cosmic order as well. 

A sacred interest attaches to certain recent studies in the 
psychology of religion conducted in and from Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., on the assumption that the spiritual realm, as 
manifest in the moral nature of man, is a real world presenting 
phenomena susceptible of experimental investigation, with a view 
to ascertaining the regulative laws and underlying principles in 
accordance with which the due development of man’s spiritual 
nature into a healthy and vigorous religious life proceeds. In 
the American Journal of Psychology, vol. viii, No, 2, appears 
an article entitled “ A Study of Conversion,” by E. D. Starbuck, 
which presents in tabulated form some results of an investigation 
conducted in the scientific spirit by scientific methods through 
inquiry and testimony, together with certain conclusions drawn 
therefrom. We infer that this special study appears as part of a 
general scheme intended to be, when finished, a complete ex- 
amination of the facts of adolescence, or the development of the 
human being from infancy to maturity, that is, from birth to the 
age of twenty-five. The whole, when it shall appear, will be of 
absorbing interest to all serious-minded persons; but a careful 
scrutiny of the results already published in the article referred 
to is of immediate practical importance to all pastors, parents, 
Sabbath school teachers, and professors of pastoral theology. 
We doubt if any minister should enter upon his work for the 
coming autumn and winter without a thorough reading of the 
reprint of the above-mentioned article in pamphlet form.* Its 
contents will help to locate and define afresh for the pastor 
his present opportunity of saving souls, so that he may direct 
his efforts intelligently to results large and lasting. 

Besides calling attention to this pamphlet and to the possible 
value of the systematic investigations of which it is a part, we 

*This pamphlet may be obtained through mail from Edwin Diller Starbuck, Clark 


University, Worcester, Mass. 
52—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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wish to note that such studies are bringing confirmation to the 
soundness of evangelical doctrine; and particularly do they 
tend to show that John Wesley was a wise spiritual philosopher, 
as sagacious in psychologic discernment as in practical adminis- 
tration, having so fully the mind of the Master that he, too, cor- 
rectly “knew what was in man,” and so understood how to deal 
with men effectively for their moral transformation, Human 
nature was mightily moved under Wesley and Whitefield because 
their message was framed and their methods proceeded on a cor- 
rect understanding of the human constitution, which accordingly 
responded instinctively to their intelligent and accurate touch, 

It is not yet so widely known as it should be that the great 
evangelical revival was abreast of the most advanced European 
scholarship of that age. The Moravians in Germany and the 
Methodists in England were in the current of the most progressive 
philosophy, steering in one of the channels sounded and marked 
by Spinoza, Lessing, and Kant; steering away from the false and 
comfortless conception of a deity so external to the world, and 
outside the regular order of things, as to manifest his presence 
only by breaking in upon the normal order with signs and won- 
ders, and steering into the deep, safe waters of the doctrine that 
God is present and known in the convictions and common expe- 
riences of the soul, and that the test of truth and the certifica- 
tion of reality reside in man’s consciousness. 

It is difficult for us to realize how offensive was the idea of 
conversion to the world of Wesley’s day, in which the truth pre- 
sented itself as something new. Even to many professedly 
Christian men of that time that strange doctrine seemed to de- 
prive religion of all sanity, dignity, and decency. That God by 
his Spirit moved in the nature of man to lift it, all at once and 
as a whole, to a higher life, and to give it a new adjustment, a 
true orientation in relation to spiritual realities, was to the eight- 
eenth century a fanatical notion, severely condemned and scorn- 
fully rejected by the prevalent philosophy, which leaned to the 
deistic conception of a distant, incommunicative, and uninter- 
ested God who heard no prayers, extended no care, and held no 
intercourse with men. To the general world of that day people 
who claimed that a revolutionary change had been wrought in 
their inmost nature, and attributed it to the presence and work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit of God, appeared like fools or hypocrites. 


But as the great revival proceeded the genuineness of religious 
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awakening and moral transformation became so obvious to ear- 
nest men of philosophic acumen and spiritual insight that the 
divine reality thereof was presently accepted by the Presbyte- 
rians, the Congregationalists, and the Baptists, as well as by not 
a few in the Established Church. Soon those religious bodies, 
which had descended from seventeenth century origins, found 
themselves unified in faith upon one common central doctrine 
which worked itself out naturally into considerable uniformity 
of practical method. Religion from being mainly institutional, 
if not merely formal, was revivified and intensely vitalized, and 
the minds of men were turned from reliance on priesthoods and 
sacraments to a quickening belief in a living God working imme- 
diately upon, or rather normally within, the human heart. 

Not only is it a fact that the principles and teaching of the 
Wesleyan revival kept step with an advanced philosophy and 
were in harmony with the trend of the highest eighteenth cen- 
tury intellect in continental universities, but it is equally and 
even more interestingly true that the latest researches of schol- 
arship in this year of our Lord 1897 confirm the soundness of 
Wesleyan doctrine. Whoever cares to learn may know that 
experimental psychology, standing on the threshold of the 
twentieth century, is reaching back to put its sanction on the 
principles and preaching of the eighteenth century’s evangelical 
awakening, making it clear that Wesley, Whitefield, and their 
coadjutors discerned as by divine illumination the facts of man’s 
inner nature and caught the secret of God’s methods with the 
soul, It is not too much to say that evangelical doctrine sub- 
jected to modern critical investigation is shown to be scientific- 
ally sound, and that the experiences testified to as correspond- 
ing thereto and connected therewith are proven to be no pretense 
or delusion, but real ; not tokens of a fevered imagination, but of 
health ; not symptoms of hysteria, but of the normal progress of 
a necessary personal development. The latest psychology in the 
youngest university for original research teaches in effect that 
the multitndes who, in Wesley’s day and under the same doc- 
trines in later times, rejoiced over a change in their own nature 
were not ignorant, but in that matter at least were in advance 
of the general intelligence, and were no more fanatical than they 
who disapproved and ridiculed them were intelligent and wise. 
The further investigations which are proceeding or promised 


may have particular interest for us. 
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THE ARENA. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD JAPAN, RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE 

Ir is safe to say that a few years ago the Protestant Churches of 
America took more interest in Japan as a mission field than in any other 
country. The speedy evangelization of the mikado’s empire was 
greatly desired and eagerly expected. Both the Church at home and 
the representatives on the field were full of enthusiasm. But a great 
change has taken place. Some hold that we have not room in our sym- 
pathies for more than one people at a time. Others aflirm that th« 
need is less, both because of the advance of the nation and of the prog- 
ress of the Church. Still others regard the work as less hopeful than 
formerly. The appropriations of our General Missionary Committee fell 
off from $66,665, four years ago, to $48,576 last year. This we believe 
to be not so much the result of a lack of interest or an absence of hope 
as a necessity growing out of special conditions. The committee last 
year found itself unable by nearly one hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars to appropriate as much for the general work as four years before. 
Only three fields received an advance over the year named, Africa, 
South America, and India. All of the others suffered. Would that 
the gifts of the Church had warranted an increase to Japan of eighteen 
thousand dollars for the quadrennium, rather than a decrease of that 
amount! We went to Japan in 1873 because it was felt that the people 
needed the Gospel, and because it was a promising field. Has Japan 
had its day? Is the golden age in mission work behind us? God for- 
bid! The field was never more needy nor hopeful than to-day. 

All who are not Christians are Shintoists, Buddhists, Confucianists, 
or, What is perhaps worse, indifferent to religion or skeptical. One in a 
thousand of the people are Protestant Christians, one in five thousand 
Methodists, and one in ten thousand Methodist Episcopalians, Since 
the World's Parliament of Religions we have heard much of the ele- 
vated teachings and influence of these faiths of the East. To be sure, 
there are excellent things in them all, but they cannot satisfy man as a 
moral and religious being. There is another side, which must be seen 
in daily life in the Orient to be appreciated. The Shintoists teach that 
the Japanese, being a moral people, need no moral law. But neither in 
Buddhism nor Confucianism are there the loftiest teachings, the highest 
motives, or the transforming power of Christianity. The Japanese, 
with all the peoples of the world, need the power and sweetness of the 
Gospel in this life and its blessed hope for the next. Compare the 
Buddhist doctrine of transmigration with the Christian doctrine of 
heaven, and then choose. We have the glad tidings. Are not many 
of us condemned by the words of the leper in the days of the awful 
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famine in Samaria who, when plenty had come to him, said to his fel- 
lows, ‘‘ We do not well; this day is a day of good tidings, and we hold 
our peace ?” 

The indifference and infidelity which are becoming more and more 
prevalent, especially among the educated classes, are a result of the 
departure from the old faiths, of the reading of skeptical literature 
from Europe, and of the world spirit which accompanies material pros- 
perity. Those who know the situation can but feel greatly concerned. 
The failure of the old faiths to satisfy man’s higher nature, the influence 
of modern science, together with the immorality of the Buddhist priest- 
hood, which has brought it into contempt—all have had their influence 
in destroying the old and in making it difficult to substitute the new. 
Confucian agnosticism and Buddhist atheism have cooperated in pre- 
paring the soil for the skeptical writings of the West. Says Professor 
Henry Satoh; ‘‘In a soil already prepared by Confucian philosophy and 
Buddhistic atheism, and in a soil where there is more or Jess prejudice 
against Christianity, none can find a readier access than the theories of 
such classes of thinkers as agnostics, materialists, and skeptics of 
almost every description. There is a tendency to welcome anything 
and everything that is opposed to Christianity.” We are not free in 
this country from the world spirit that follows business anxiety and 
prosperity, but should have fortitude to overcome it. But what should 
be said of a nation just coming out of heathenism? The new industrial 
Japan greatly needs the Gospel. The nation needs it badly and now. 

Two things should especially encourage us, the progressive spirit of 
the nation and the results of missionary effort. I need not refer to the 
great advance which Japan has made. There is no other nation that 
has so astonished the world during the last quarter of this century. 
Some argue that in consequence they are able to take care of themselves. 
An official member of one of our churches in this country, when learn- 
ing that I was to come home last year on furlough, advised me to leave 
with an idea of remaining in this country, on the ground that a nation 
that can fight as Japan did, in the war with China, is able to get 
along without missionaries, It takes more than the externals of civiliza- 
tion to make a Christian nation, From a purely intellectual] standpoint 
the Japanese educational system is unsurpassed, but it makes adequate 
provision neither for the education of women nor for the moral training 
of both sexes. The progress that is being made should stimulate us to 
action and warn us against delay. In choosing a candidate for a 
scholarship it is natural to select a bright boy rather than a dull one. 
And it is natural for us to take special interest in a promising nation—not 
that all do not need our sympathy and help—because of the possibilities. 
The Japanese have certainly proven themselves worthy of our best 
effort. They are destined to be the English of the East. Jn industries 
and commerce they are to take a leading position. The influence of 
their civilization will not be confined to their own islands. What shall 
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it be? If the Bible is the secret of England's greatness, as her noble 
queeu is reported to have said, then at this time when Japan is manifest- 
ing such an ambition it is our privilege to give her that which will truly 
exalt her and make ber a power for righteousness. Rather than deter 
us from further activity her progress should stimulate us to greater 
effort. What we do must be done quickly, for the character of the new 
nation is being rapidly molded, 

Again, the success which the Church has had and is having, notwith- 
standing all discouragements, should certainly inspire us. Who can 
even outline this in the space at my disposal? Compared with other 
denominations, the growth of the Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
phenomenal; and yet, if a recent writer is correct, it has taken twenty- 
five years to double the membership. In Japan, with everything against 
it, humanly speaking, the same has been done in the past ten years. To 
be sure, in this respect some missions have done considerably better. 
Yet not only have we doubled in numbers, but in presiding elders’ dis- 
tricts, pastoral charges, native ministers, Sunday schools, and Sunday 
schoo! scholars—that is, in round numbers, The type of member pro- 
duced is also a most important factor in the future prosperity of the 
Church. I note briefly three things—intelligence, benevolence, piety. 
To be sure, we are not to neglect the poor and illiterate, and this has 
not been done. Methodism has a providential mission to such. But, 
in common with other denominations, an unusual proportion of our 
converts in Japan have come from the educated classes, which, as I 
have pointed out, are hard to reach. This is due to the work in our 
mission schools. Many of the Christian students have gone into tlic 
higher government schools, where John R. Mott, in his world tour, 
found them greatly interested in Christian work and in the great move- 
ment which he represents. Many are preaching, some teaching, and 
others are officers in the army and in other branches of the government. 
This means much in the way of Christian influence for years to come. 
Does such work pay? In gifts the native Church, in the period noted, 
has done even better. It has trebled and more in the amounts paid for 
pastoral support, quadrupled in benevolent collections, and increased 
nearly sixfold in the amounts contributed for current expenses and 
church and parsonage building. The work is better organized and 
equipped, and the native workers much more promising, both so far as 
intellectual and spiritual qualifications are concerned. There is a grow- 
ing interest in spiritual things and an intense longing for an unusual 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Last year was marked by the pres- 
ence of the revival spirit, both at the Conference and on the charges, 
and the future will certainly be glorious, 

This is not the time to retrench or withdraw, but to reinforce 
strongly. The opportunities which are now ours will soon be gone for- 
ever. The evangelization of Japan is a possibility in this generation, if 
the Church will do her duty. At present rates, however, it will take a 
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century, and it is not impossible that the type of piety may be greatly 
affected by the delay. Much has been done, but ‘‘ there remaineth yet 
very much land to be possessed.” As was the case with Palestine, 
when these words were uttered by Joshua, some of the territory has 
been only partially occupied and much not at all. 

Kingston, Pa. HERBERT B. JOHNSON. 


NOVELS AND SERMONS. 


Ix the August Bookman Clement K. Shorter points out the fact that 
the Victorian literature has been preeminently ‘‘a literature of the 
pulpit, . . . always moral.” By which he means that it has always 
preached. ‘‘Wordsworth, we know, was ever a prophet; Coleridge 
—why everyone knows the story of Lamb, when asked by S. T. C. 
if he had ever heard him preach, retorting, ‘I have never heard you do 
anything else.’” And our writer goes on to show that nearly all the 
great authors of the Victorian epoch, especially the novelists, have been 
dominated by some moral purpose. 

It has often occurred to us that, in fact, a good novel and a good 
sermon are much alike. Both are distinctively works of art—in their 
highest types, of creative art. They must each have a plot or plan, not 
too discernible, but distinctly marking a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, They must begin somewhere and arrive somewhere, and that ar- 
rival, to be successful, must be forceful and dramatic. 

The writer of a novel and a preacher of a sermon are unlike the author 
of a scientific treatise or a lawyer making his plea before a jury. The 
scientist and the lawyer have the facts with which they are to deal 
provided for them, and imagination and invention have little to do in 
determining either the matter or the form of their discourse. But the 
preacher and the novelist have the whole universe from which to choose 
their themes, and imagination is a prime factor in their treatment, The 
scientist and historian may be said to speak of particular facts; the 
preacher and novelist, of general human facts, 

The novelist and the preacher must alike speak true to the general 
features of human nature. While debarred in most forms of fiction and 
of the sermon from speaking with perfect exactness of particular his- 
toric individuals, yet the treatment of universal human phenomena must 
have such verisimilitude that each hearer or reader feels it to be essen- 
tially correct. The preacher or the novelist most appeals to us who 
makes his supposed instances most natural. 

Sermons and novels must be interesting in order to succeed. With 
scarcely any other form of literature is this absolutely necessary. A book 
of law, or science, or reference, or history may be dry as dust, and yet 
answer all the purposes of its creation, while the preacher and the 
novelist must charm while they instruct, or their work is futile. The 


element of human interest is absolutely indispensable. 
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Is there not, then, good reason why a minister should study the great 
masters of fiction? By catching the secret of the successful novelist’s 
art may he not learn the need of cultivating his own invention and im- 
agination and of infusing a vital human interest throughout his ser- 
mons ? No one, in fact, can be a moving and powerful preacher who 
has not in him in many respects the elements of the successful writer of 
fiction. J. C. JACKSON. 

Columbus, O. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR MISSIONS IN CHINA.* 


To every foreigner resident in China who has an open eye to the course 
of events it is apparent that a great change is taking place in the atti- 
tude of the Chinese, and particularly of the official classes, toward mis- 
sionaries and their work. Whereas formerly the mandarins were almost 
altogether contemptuous or else actively hostile, many of them are now 
looking to missionaries as a possible means of help and benefit to their 
country. Here and there, it is true, a man is still found who shows the old 
spirit of proud superiority and antagonism, but such men are becoming 
fewer, and their influence is evidently declining. Insaying this we must 
not be understood to suggest that the officials are at all desirous that 
Christianity may spread and triumph. It is extremely probable that, 
with rare exceptions, they are more or less indifferent with regard to 
the Gospel and the Church. But they recognize that Western peoples 
have both knowledge and power, in which China is sadly lacking, and 
they look to the missionaries with something of the feeling with which 
the impotent man at the gate of the temple looked to Peter and John. 
They hope to receive something from the missionaries, but have littie 
inkling of the true character and magnitude of the blessing which these 
bring in the name of Jesus Christ. 

With the masses of the people it is different. The missionaries have 
now for many years been in close contact with them over a large part of 
the empire. Consequently they better appreciate the true object of the 
many-sided activity of the Christian Church, and their quickened in- 
terest must be regarded as, in a very considerable degree, an interest in 
Christianity itself. 

The signs of these two movements, the one among the officials and 
literati and the other among the people, are manifold. Mention may 
be made of some of the most important and striking. (1) The increase 
in the number of inquirers and converts is extraordinary. In Fukien 
province, and in the very neighborhood of the massacre of 1895, no 
less than twenty thousand inquirers presented themselves last year in 


* The above communication from Dr. Stevens was received after the writing of a some- 
What similar article in our “ Missionary Review department. As the testimony of a 
qualified observer in the midst of the movements he describes it is a valuable confirmation 
of the statements to be found on pages 814-S16.—Eb. 
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connection with the three missions working there. Of these some five 
thousand have been accepted for Church membership. Dr, Griffith John, 
who has been laboring in Hupeh for thirty-five years, says that the in- 
crease of the last few months is unprecedented, and that the character 
of the converts is such as to inspire confidence. Similar statements 
might be made of other provinces, notably Shantung and Manchuria. 
Even in IIunan, the most bitterly antiforeign of all the provinces, there 
ure now at least two devoted companies of Christians. (2) The demand 
for Bibles and Bible portions, as well as for Christian books and tracts, 
shows a remarkable advance. The American Bible Society circulated 
last year no less than 396,088 copies of the Scriptures, in whole or in 
part, and of these only some two per cent were donated. The sales of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland have also been phenomenal. The enlarged success of the tract 
societies can be no more than named here. As an indication of what 
they are doing it may be stated that the Central Society, working from 
Hankow, circulated last year nearly a million and a half of their publica- 
tions. Other and kindred societies, such as the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge, and the Educational Society of China, 
have also felt the sweep of the flowing tide, and have contributed not a 
little to its force and volume. (8) Medical and school work are now in 
high favor. In some instances officials of the highest rank have appealed 
to the missionaries to aid them in establishing institutions for the instruc- 
tion of Chinese youth in Western knowledge, and many of the mission 
schools are crowded. 

If it is asked by what means this great and significant change has 
been brought about, the answer is plain. Inthe good providence of God 
the late war with Japan was made a potent agency in opening the eyes 
of the ruling classes to the weakness and need of their country. Much 
of the prejudice and opposition of former years have been disarmed by 
the influence of Christian literature, the beneficent and self-denying 
work of missionary physicians, the teaching in Christian colleges and 
schools, missionary interviews with mandarins, and, not least, the pure 
and devoted lives of missionaries and their families. 

The Christian Church has a great and effectual door opened of God in 
the China of to-day. True, there are many adversaries still in the laud. 
It is perhaps not improbable that there will yet be many days of trial and 
persecution, both for foreign workers and native Christians, in some parts 
of this wide fieid. But, notwithstanding, the times may be said to be 
ripe for a more earnest and more aggressive effort on the part of the 
Church. A truly magnificent opportunity is now afforded well-equipped 
Christiaa physicians, teachers, and preachers. Will not the Church hear 
the voice of God in the present condition of affairs, and send forth and 
sustain such laborers as are needed for the ingathering of the Lord's 
harvest in China? The country has long been known as the Celestial 
Empire. To Christian eyes it is manifestly ruled, not by its rightful 
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King, but by the prince of darkness. Now is the time when an un- 

paralleled opportunity is afforded the Church to bring the kingdom of 

God near to the people, through the manifestation of the truth. 
Shanghai, China. JoHn STEVENS. 


“KNOWLEDGE AND FEELING IN SPIRITUALITY.” 


Rev. J. WALLACE Wess in his criticism, in the July-August Review, 
of my contributed article on the above subject, quotes extensively from 
John Caird’s Philosophy of Religion, in defense of his position that the 
essence of religion lies in feeling, and with the impression that Dr. 
Caird’s view is identical with his own, I wish simply to call attention to a 
fact which my critic has evidently overlooked. Not a sentence of these 
quotations represents Dr. Caird’s own view. They are all taken from 
pp. 157-160 of his book (Macmillan and Company, 1894), where he states 
at length the position that the essence of religion lies in the feelings, pre- 
paratory to refuting it. This he does inthe pages immediately following, 

Stamford, Conn, Frank W. CROWDER. 


THE ATROCITIES OF THE CUBAN WAR ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
MOSAIC LAW. 


STEPHEN Bonsat, who has been an eyewitness of the Cuban war, 
has written an article on that subject which appears in the May number 
of the Review of Reviews. In it he says: ‘‘ Perhaps after our delay, our 
inactivity which has permitted atrocities to be committed and a policy of 
extermination to be enforced which is without a parallel in modern his- 
tory, and a war to be waged according to the Mosaic law almost within 
our borders, . . . we must admit that if six months ago we had a char- 
acter to maintain as a nation in the vanguard of the powers of civiliza- 
tion and of humanity, we now have that character to redeem,” The 
Israelites under Moses’s leadership looked forward to exterminating wars, 
but this was because the nations which they were to dispossess had cor- 
rupted themselves till ‘‘the cup of their iniquity was full,” and sparing 
them would have involved the hopeless contamination of Israel. The 
command of extermination came from Jehovah. It was severe. But who 
can affirm that the moral preservation of the Israelites, sufficient to enable 
them to fulfill the mission for which they were chosen, did not require 
it? When a nation reaches a certain degradation who can say that 
extermination is not a mercy even to the nation exterminated ? 

The mode of extermination, under the Mosaic law, was by the edge of 
the sword. But in Cuba, according to Mr. Bonsal, it is the cruel proc- 
ess of starvation, He informs us that some of the Cuban women who 
are taken captive are reserved by the Spaniards for evil purposes. The 
Mosaic law made this a capital crime and punished it as such. Our eye- 
witness of the Cuban war tells us that certain men who were shut up to 
© out into the fields under 


starve were permitted at their request to 
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guard to dig roots, and that four of these men, while thus engaged, 
were shot in the back by order of the sergeant, the others being fright- 
ened back to their starving families by this breach of good faith. Joshua 
was the first and great interpreter of the Mosaic law of warfare. Shortly 
after he entered Palestine with his army the Gibeonites came to him, 
representing that they lived in adistant land and desired to make peace 
with him. Accordingly, Joshua ‘‘ made a league with them to let them 
live.’ Their deception was soon discovered, but this Israelitish general, 
out of respect for his covenant, still spared their lives. I cannot see how 
this resembles shooting men in the back who have been allowed in pre- 
tended good faith to dig roots for their starving children. 

Where in the Mosaic law can a syllable be found that sanctions the 
torture of enemies? To say that the war Mr. Bonsal has described is 
‘*waged according to the Mosaic law” is nothing short of blasphemy. 
It is an insult to the commonest scholarship. An insinuation which 
shows such disregard for truth does violence to pagan morals, to say 
nothing of the ethics of Christian civilization. The only explanation 
my charity allows me to give for such a paragraph in the Revie) of Re- 
views, without a correcting note by the editor, is that it escaped his notice, 

Seward, N. Y. M. J. OsTEYEE. 


ON REFORM AND CONVERSION. 


A CORRESPONDENT of this department makes a great mistake, I think, 
in his use of the word ‘‘ conversion.”” Too many preachers make the same 
mistake. Religious teachers ought to be careful in the use of words; and 
I am surprised that anyone should imagine a difference to exist between 
‘*reform” and ‘‘ conversion,’ which is one and the same thing. 

There is a difference between ‘‘ reform ” or ‘‘ conversion ” and ‘‘ regen- 
eration.”’ Confusion must be created in the minds of hearers by the im- 
proper use of these words. They are not synonymous, but complemental, 
and differ essentially. I think that Ezek. xi, 19, 20, shows a clear dis- 
tinction between regeneration and conversion, or reformation. God 
gives man a new heart; that is regeneration. The man then walks in 
God's statutes and keeps his ordinances; that is conversion. Regenera- 
tion is internal, a work wrought in us; conversion is external, The work 
in us is hidden, except as manifested by the outward life of the regener- 
ated man. Regeneration is the birth from above; conversion 1s the walk- 
ing of the regenerated one in the new life. Tt seems to me that the dis 
tinctions in meaning are so clear that no one need make a mistake 
concerning the use of these terms, Let us keep the distinction clearly 
before our hearers. A man may reform without regeneration; but regen- 
eration crucifies the ‘‘old man” with his deeds, buries him into the death 
of Christ, and raises up a new man to walk in the newness of the life that 
is in Christ. A regenerated man will be converted and torn from his 
former sinful life toa life of faith in the Son of God C. R. Ricg. 

Baldiin, Kan. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC PRAYER, 

Ir is one of the complaints often made against ritualistic Churches 
that they place too much emphasis on the service. On the other 
hand, it is charged against nonritualistic Churches that they neglect 
the service and give excessive importance to the sermon. Perhaps 
both charges are partially correct. The ritualists have undervalued the 
sermon, and hence have not cultivated preaching to the extent to which 
it has been done in nonritualistic Churches. On the other hand, many 
Protestant Churches have overvalued the sermon, and have apparently 
regarded the other parts of worship as relatively unimportant. It is wor- 
thy of note, however, that many individual churches are enlarging the 
liturgical part of theirservices.- Indeed, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as a body is making marked strides in this direction, as shown by the 
order of worship enacted at the late General Conference. 

There is one part of the service of Protestant Churches which is often 
undervalued, namely, the prayer. And yet, what can be more impor- 
tant? The people are gathered together for worship. Preaching is an 
essential part of church service, but not all-important. It is true that 
the Saviour’s primary command was, ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” But the accompaniment of 
preaching has ever been prayer. The ability to pray in fitting words, 
and with power, is not always coincident with the ability to preach 
We have known men of fine scholarship and choice literary style and rea! 
piety who seemed to hesitate, evento the extent of awkwardness, in their 
prayers. On the other hand, men whose ability to preach has been in- 
ferior have been wonderfully effective and felicitous in their approach 
to the throne of grace. 

It is not of prayer, however, as such that we are now writing, but of 
public prayer as a ministry of blessing to the people. By public prayer 
we mean those prayers which are offered by the minister in his official 
capacity. There is the prayer which ordinarily precedes the sermon. 





In this prayer the minister is not speaking for himself only; he is the 


R mouthpiece of the congregation. It is becoming, therefore, that he 

j - gather up and summarize in the compass of a few minutes the needs, 
the aspirations, and the hopes of his people. For the time being he is 

q ‘ the embodiment of a whole congregation, and is, as it were, their voice, 
ws approaching the eternal throne. The dignity and the importance of his 

. se position cannot be overestimated. In order that such a prayer may be 
“oy appropriate he must, as it were, enter into their feelings by a study of 
», 48h. their condition, and must put in fitting words those things which he 


recognizes as the heartfelt expressions of his people. Who would 
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engage rashly in such a service?’ Who would undertake to voice without 
premeditation such lofty aspirations? Only a bold man would venture 
to approach the sacred presence, under such circumstances, thoughtless], 
and carelessly. The usefulness of fitting prayers on such occasions is 
very great, and many people have gone from the house of God realizing 


that the prayer has been to them more effective than the sermon, 


Another occasion of public prayer is found in dedications of churches 
and in the inauguration of great enterprises. At such times it is cus- 
tomary to invite some one to offer a prayer appropriate to the occasion. 
To be able on such an occasion to present before the throne of grace the 
interests under consideration in words that are fitting, and with emotions 
that are sincere, is a gift which ought not to be undervalued. One who 
can do it properly has a great means of usefulness. 

Another form of public prayer is that which takes place at the bed- 
side of thesick. It is the special prerogative of the ministry to visit the 
sick and to administer the consolations of religion in hours of trouble. 
It often happens that there can be no personal converse with the sufferer, 
and the only way of administering consolation to him and of securing 
divine blessings for him is in prayer. Here all the power, ability, 
and delicacy of taste and appreciation which belongs to the min- 
isterial office are called into requisition. It is to be feared that preachers, 
especially young preachers, do not appreciate at its full value the im- 
portance of this part of their duties. It is a great thing to be the mouth- 
piece of a sufferer—one perhaps rapidly approaching the end of life—in 
the presence of God. To pray in such a manner as to be true to one’s 
self and true to the sufferer and true to God is as much a test of minis- 
terial preparation as to preach a sermon on some important occasion. 

Another occasion of public prayer of the utmost importance is the 
prayer at funerals. This involves the delicacy of taste, as well as the 
fullness of treatment, which belongs to ordinary public prayer. No one 
has failed to notice the felicity of some persons in prayer on funeral 
occasions. Indeed, almost every community has a minister who is re- 
garded as peculiarly gifted in this direction. To pray acceptably at 
such a time, as the comforter of the suffering ones and of the sympa 
thizing friends and in such faith as to reach the throne of grace, makes 
demands at once upon the intellect and the heart of the preacher. On 
such occasions, words fitly chosen are ‘‘like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” Happy, indeed, is he who by nature, by training, and by 
grace is fitted for this important service. 

We desire to emphasize, therefore, in this paper the ministry of prayer 
as one of the most efficient sources of the preacher's usefulness. Its 
power for good, we fear, is not estimated among young ministers as 11 
should be. They are constantly studying how to preach, and they do 
not inquire as they ought to do how to pray. When the disciples asked 
this question of our Lord he answered them with that beautiful prayer 


which has been repeated all through the Christian centuries. 
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In thus urging the importance of public prayer, and of preparation for 
it, we must not be understood as undervaluing private prayer. The first 
impulse toward salvation is an impulse to pray. It is a part of the Chris- 
tian’s very being. Prayers are the instruments of our approach to God, 
and in his presence they are not valued by the choiceness of their lan- 
guage nor by any external adornments of presentation; but they are ree 
ceived and answered in proportion as they are the outpourings of earnest 
souls. The first condition of true prayer in public is prayer in private. 
He who would pray well before the people must be familiar with prayer 
in the secret place where none but God is near. He who prays only for- 
mally does not pray at all. Thought may be feeble, language lame, but 
the heart, pouring out itself before the Lord, will constitute the most 
insignificant utterances the most effective prayers, A true prayer will 
always be in part spontaneous; but in its highest form it will also be 
well considered beforehand. In order to properly pray there must 
be suitable spiritual and mental preparation. We may prepare our- 
selves by reading the Scriptures, thus putting our minds in a spiritual 
frame, by self-examination, and by consecration of ourselves to the di- 
vine service. Having thus prepared our hearts, and ascertained by pre- 
meditation our needs, we may fitly approach the throne of grace, whether 





we come for personal blessings or for public welfare. 
With the answers to prayer we do not need to concern ourselves. It 
is ours to pray. We are invited to come, bringing our needs and pour- 


™ 


ing our wants into the ear of the infinite Father. It is his to answer, 
not according to our petitions, but according to our necessities. We 
may ask for the things which we do not need, or which we should not 
have. It is the prerogative of our Lord to give, not according to our 
asking, but according to his wisdom and his fatherly interest in our wel- 
fare. Our Father knoweth that we ‘have need of all these things.” 

The object of this paper will not be secured if we have failed to im- 
press on the reader the supreme value of personal and public prayer for 
the minister of the Gospel. It is the one thing without which a min- 
ister cannot succeed. He may have passed through the schools ; he 
may have become familiar with ancient and modern learning ; he may be 
alle to discuss with perspicuity and force the great theological problems 
of the times; he may be an eloquent and powerful preacher; but he can- 
not reach his highest power as a Christian man, or as a Christian min- 
ister, if he does not enter into his closet and shut his door and learn 
irom our Lord himself what it is to pray. 


i SOME ADVANTAGES OF SMALL PASTORAL CHARGES, 
i bs Ir is a laudable desire on the part of the young itinerant to secure, at 
i Oee ° ° ° fi 
ie asearty a period in his ministry as possible, a church of recognized prom- 
. ty tb; inence. He imagines that in so doing he will attain greater usefulness 
8 than would be possible to him in smaller fields of labor. He is in 
ey 
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danger of forgetting that any field of labor to which he may come, in the 
order of Providence, is an important one and worthy of his best powers. 
It is well for such a one to bear in mind that in the administration of 
the Church there may be small charges, but no unimportant ones. 
Every place demands the best powers and attainments of the preacher. 
Such smaller charges often afford the opportunities for the noblest 
forms of labor, bothin the pulpit and in pastoral life. In them are often 
found some of the most intelligent hearers, who demand the very best 
that the preacher can give them. There are no charges so small as not to 
demand the choicest attainments of the man who is called to dispense 
to them the Gospel. These charges are not only places of power, but also 
sources of power, for out of them go forth those who are to bless the 
world both in the ministry and in business life. In God's light there 
are no second or third class appointments. They are all first-class, for 
every place where God puts us is the best place for us and for the world. 
In addition, however, to the opportunities for usefulness which these 
charges afford in the direct work of the preacher with his people, it is 
important to remember that there are other respects in which they may 
become thrones of power even greater than would be possible ina pastor- 
ate, with a large membership, in a great city. Some ministers are spe- 
cially qualified for usefulness in the departments of biblical and theological 
study. It is neither fitting nor necessary that the scholarly work of the 
Church should, be confined to professors in our institutions of learning. 
The atmosphere in which the minister lives is one of intellectual activity, 
and he may, if he will, increase his own stores of knowledge, while at 
the same time he prepares himself more fully for his direct duties. For 
such pursuits the smaller charges offer unusual facilities. In a promi- 
nent city charge there is a tax on a minister's time and energies which 
leaves no room for studies outside his routine duties. The busy pastor has 
not an evening that he can call his own. Pulpit demands, coupled with 
extensive pastoral obligations, exhaust beth his powers and his time. 
Another of the advantages of a small charge to the preacher is that it 
affords opportunity, not only for sacred study, but also for literary pro- 
ductiveness in some chosen field. This is not the primary work of the 
preacher, it is true, and must always be done in subordination to his 
supreme duty to preach the Gospel. His call is to preach, and whatever 
interferes with his success in saving men must be rigidly excluded. He 
has no right to accept an appointment unless he intends to do his full 
duty in relation to it both as preacher and pastor. There are churches, 
however, so circumstanced that the preacher can keep abreast of all his 
duties and at the same time find opportunity to give to the world the re- 
sults of hisstudiesand thinking. There are productions of highest value 
which would probably never have seen the light if the author had been 
placed in a large church. It is a serious question whether the late Eng- 
lish text critic, Dr. F. H. Scrivener, would ever have done the work for 
New Testament criticism if his earlier years had not been passed in an 
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obscure parish among the Yorkshire miners. It gave him time to pur- 
sue his studies in a department where one cannot succeed who does not 
exercise time and patience such as cannot be secured amid the exactions 
of a large city pastorate. In that narrow field Scrivener wrought year 
after year on his studies, ina department where there were few toilers at 
that time, but out of which came results of highest importance to the 
settling of the New Testament text. The great philosophical writer and 
thinker, Jonathan Edwards, who produced his immortal work, Freedom 
of the Will, when a missionary to the Stockbridge Indians, is another illus- 
tration of the same thought. Dr. Bloomfield, the author of valuable 
notes on the New Testament and other critical works, in his preface to 
one of his books asks the indulgence of his readers because he was com- 
pelled to do his work at a distance from the great libraries; and yet the 
very fact of his isolation may have enabled him to accomplish it at all. 
It is needless to multiply instances, A study of all great writings wil! 
reveal the fact that they were prepared afar from the strain and bustle of 
public life ; they were works which required opportunities for medita- 
tion such as are afforded by quiet environments. 

Small churches also constitute for the young minister the best schoo! 
of preparation for those positions which are generally regarded as more 
responsible and important, Life is a great school, and every position 
should be regarded as one of preparation for the future; nor does this 
school life expire with the freshness of youth, The early part of one’s 
ministry is of special importance because of its bearing on the whole 
after career. One of the most eminent preachers of our country advised 
one in whose future he was deeply interested to remain for years in a re- 
tired country pastorate before he assumed a charge which otherwise 
might be too taxing for his strength. There is opportunity for reading 
and meditation such as will strengthen and enrich the mind and heart. 
Such a charge enables a timid man to gain confidence in his own powers 
and to prepare sermons which may serve as a basis for his future work. 
John Wesley was trained for his great mission by his efforts in small 
communities, Henry Ward Beecher was greatly indebted in his preach- 
ing to his early experiences in a small place, on what was then the fron- 
tier. The experiences secured in churches sometimes very remote from 
the great centers proves of wondrous value in later years. 

It would be an inadequate view, however, which would lead us to con- 
clude that what are sometimes regarded as small churches are merely 
stepping-stones to larger positions, or are opportunities for study and 
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literary productiveness. The latter are always to be regarded and i 
treated as secondary. Any outside work which takes the preacher away 
from his direct business of preaching and pastoral work must be avoided. 
The best epistles which the minister can write are those written on the 
hearts of his people. Whatever studies or scholarly labors the pastor 
may undertake, either in a small or large charge, it must always remain 
as a fundamental proposition that he must be a man of one work. 
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ARCHHOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE EDUCATION OF MOSES. 

Tue silence observed in the Old Testament regarding the early educa- 
tion of Moses is remarkable. Though the story of his birth and child- 
hood is given at some length, there is not a word concerning the nature 
of the instruction which he received. We are simply told that the 
Hebrew child rescued from the waters was for some time nursed by his 
own mother, who, when the child grew, brought it again to Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and that he became her own son. St. Stephen, the first 
Christian martyr, in his wonderful speech, voices, without doubt, the 
traditions current in the first part of our era, when he says that ‘‘ Moses 
was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

The exact meaning of these words must be learned, if learned at all, 
from other sources than the Bible. Philo Judeus, writing about the 
time of Stephen’s martyrdom, in his life of Moses enters into details con- 
cerning the education of Israel’s emancipator. According to this cele- 
brated Alexandrian Jew, Moses while a mere child showed great aptness 
for learning. His fondness for study and the readiness with which he 
mastered all his lessons attracted attention at once, for, unlike other 
youths, he spurned the toys and amusements pleasing to children of his 
age, and plunged into the mysteries of the sciences which were taught 
those intended for higher positions in life. He had all kinds of mas- 
ters, ‘‘some coming of their own accord from the neighboring countries 
and the different districts of Egypt, and some being even procured from 
Greece.” He soon surpassed all his teachers, and seemed to arrive at 
all knowledge intuitively. His progress was like that ‘‘ of a horse, 
hounding over the plain,” and one remarkable characteristic of his mind 
was that it was ‘‘incapable of admitting any falsehood.” The subjects 
mastered by him, according to Philo, were ‘‘ arithmetic and geometry, 
and the whole science of rhythm and harmony and meter, and the whole 
of music.” He was also taught the mysteries of the sacred characters 
called ‘* hieroglyphics,” the philosophy of animal worship, and all the 
encyclical education of the Greeks. Besides, he was made familiar with 
the literature and sciences of Assyria, especially with ‘‘ the knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies so much studied by the Chaldeans.” These state- 
ments of Philo must be taken with allowance; yet, while they contain 
some exaggerations, there is no reason to doubt that his account, in the 
main, istrue. As for Josephus, it is surprising that he passes over the 
childhood, and especially the education, of Moses much as does the Pen- 
tateuch, for we have no light from him on this subject. 

In view of the silence of the Old Testament, the meager report of the 
New, and the probability of exaggerations in the statements of Philo, 
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are we then to despair ? It will be generally agreed that such a man as 
the Moses of Hebrew history existed, and that he lived sometime be- 
tween 1560 and 1200 B. C. Accepting the account as given in the second 
chapter of Exodus, that he was brought up at the court of one of the 
Pharaohs, it is reasonable to conclude that his education must have been 
of the same extent and character as that given to young princes and 
those destined for the services of the State. Even under the Old Em- 
pire the princes received ‘‘ government appointments ; for example, one 
called ‘the treasurer of the god’ had to fetch the granite blocks out of 
the quarries of the desert ; others officiated as high priests in the temple of 
Heliopolis; and others, again, became the chief judges or the ‘scribes 
of the divine book;’ and nearly all of them were, in addition, ‘ chief re- 
citer priests ’ of their father, and belonged as ‘governors of the palace’ to 
his inner circle of courtiers.” Though the age in which Moses lived cannot 
be ascertained with scientific precision, any more than the exact date of 
some of the papyri treating upon the education of princes, yet the fact 
that so large a number of such papyri, extending over so long a period 
of Egyptian history, have been brought to light ought to aid us greatly 
in the discussion of this subject. If, as it is now generally believed, 
Moses lived not far from the golden age of Egyptian culture, when 
Babylon and Egypt had reached a high place in literature, we can easily 
understand the importance usually given to him as a factor in the history 
of civilization. 

Education was, at all times, highly valued by the ruling classes in 
Egypt. This explains why all those destined for the State offices were 
compelled to spend many years in study for their work. Dauuf, the 
father of Pepy, says to his son: ‘‘Give thy heart to learning, and love 
her like a mother, for there is nothing so precious as learning.” Take 
the following, cited by Erman from an old document: ‘‘He who is 
industrious as a scribe, and does not neglect his books, may become a 
prince, or perhaps attain to the council of the thirty, and when there is 
a question of sending out an ambassador his name is remembered at 
court.” Again: ‘‘ The poor, ignorant man is like a heavy-laden donkey ; 
his name is unknown and he is driven by the scribe.” The word ‘‘scribe,” 
used something like our phrase ‘‘college graduate,” was given to him 
who had mastered the prescribed course of study. 

What was the nature of the course pursued ? From existing records 
we learn that those privileged to be educated at the State institutions 
were brought to the court schools at a very tender age; that the discipline 
was rigid; and that corporal punishment was common. Says an old mas- 
ter to his pupil: ‘‘Spend no day in idleness, or thou wilt be flogged; 
for the ears of the young are placed on the back, and he hears when he 
is flogged.” As might be expected, then, as in our times, one of the first 
duties was to master the arts of reading and writing. The complicated 
system of hieroglyphs, with its many signs and curious ideographs, must 
have taxed the young Egyptian much more than our simple alphabet. 
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From very early times there was the hieroglyphic style, and alongside 
of it the cursive or hieratic, just as in our schools the printed and the 
written alphabets. The difficulty in passing from the stately hiero- 
ylyphic to the hieratic would be no more than that experienced by a child 
in our own schools in passing from the printed page to the copy book. 
The various characters and their combinations having been mastered, 
and a fair progress having been made in writing, the scholar would now 
be drilled in composition and rhetoric. We have abundant proofs that 
the Egyptians laid great stress upon fine style and elegance of diction. 
Some of the chapters in the Book of the Dead and many of the religious 
and love lyrics, as well as the more profound sayings of the wise, which 
have come down to us from the earliest ages, are sufficient evidence of 
the great care with which the Egyptian scholar clothed his ideas. 
Thanks to the discoveries of such men as Professor Petrie, a large num- 
ber of old school copy books, used by the pupils in their classes in 
rhetoric, are shown in our museums. Many of these are in an excellent 
state of preservation, showing not only the corrections of the teacher, 
but also the exact number of lines written in one day. The pupils spent 
much of their time in copying from the philosophical and religious works 
of the Egyptian sages. The portions thus transcribed would serve a 
twofold purpose; for, while the young student was improving his pen- 
manship, orthography, and style, his mind would be stored with useful 
knowledge and pious maxims. These papyri also prove that the epis- 
tolary style was thoroughly taught the young student, probably to aid 
those intended for the diplomatic service at home and abroad. 

The education of a prince was not purely literary in its nature, for, 
alongside of belles-lettres and rhetoric, instruction was also given at least 
in the elements of more than one science. There is in the British Mu- 
seum an old papyrus written during the reign of one of the Hyksos kings, 
but in fact a copy of a much older document. It is an old text-book in 
mathematics, perhaps the oldest yet discovered. It contains examples 
in addition, multiplication, and division, as well as many problems of an 
elementary character, such as would be useful in everyday life; for exam- 
ple, rules for land surveying, for ascertaining the capacity of a granary, 
for paying a workman in produce for a given amount of work, and other 
rules of a similar nature, 

Other papyri show us that astronomy formed a part of the course. 
Even more than five thousand years ago the Egyptians divided the 
year into three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter days, or 
practically as we do to-day. They also had their twelve months 
of thirty days each, making three hundred and sixty days. Then 
they added ‘‘ five intercalary days at the end of every year.”’ Many charts 
of the heavens on which are indicated the position of many stars during 
the twelve hours of the night for as many as fifteen successive nights 
have been found in the tombs of the twentieth dynasty. The Egyp- 
tian, like all nations, had their lucky and unlucky days, for even the 
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most enlightened people were not free from such belief. As an instance 
we may cite Job iii, 8, ‘‘ Let them curse it that curse the day, who are 
ready to rouse up leviathan.” Inseparably connected with the study of 
the stars was that of magic, spoken of at length in the Book of Exodus, 
and with this, again, the study of medicine. The very large number of 
prescriptions found for all manner of diseases, as well as the various 
recipes for the compounding of cosmetics, hair dyes, insect extermina- 
tors, and other preparations, show that the people of Egypt made great 
pretensions on this line. Many of the remedies prescribed in their ancient 
medical books are very disgusting, but, according to Erman, not more so 
than those revered by the apothecaries of Europe in the seventeenth cen- 
tury of our own era. 

The intimate relation between the priests and the king explains the 
influential role played by the former in matters of education. In Egypt, 
as in Babylonia, the priesthood took a very active part in educational 
affairs. Indeed, the priests were at the head of all education; hence 
the predominance of the religious and the ethical in Egyptian culture. 
This also explains the prominence given to the doctrines of the immor- 
tality of the soul, the intermediate state, and the future life in the litera- 
ture discovered in the valley of the Nile. 

If any dependence is to be placed upon the opinions of the best 
Egyptologists the age of Moses was one of great literary activity; indeed, 
some have called it the Elizabethan age of Egyptian literature. Any 
young man, therefore, then educated for the civil service would wield the 
pen of a ready writer, and would be an adept in composition, and well 
acquainted with the niceties of rhetoric. The statement of Philo that 
Moses was versed in Babylonian literature is made highly probable 
by the discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, for this important 
correspondence between so many foreign lands and Egypt proves 
that both the Babylonian script and language were known far and 
wide many years before the Exodus. It is almost certain that Egyptian 
and Babylonian held about the same place in the education of an Egyp- 
tian courtier as English and French in that of Europeans preparing for 
the diplomatic service in our day. The fact that Moses was of Semitic 
origin is an additional reason for believing that he was acquainted with 
cuneiform writing and the Babylonian language. 

The inference may therefore be safely made that education in the 
Mosaic age was sufficiently advanced for the production of a book like 
the Pentateuch. Leaving out all reference to inspiration and super 
natural guidance, there is nothing in these five books, from a literary 
standpoint, which could not have been written by the great legislator 
himself. Thanks to the science of biblical archeology, the strongest 
objections against the Mosaic origin of the first part of the Old Testa 
ment Scriptures are being gradually swept away, and the more we dis- 
cover and decipher the more are we persuaded that the Pentateuch, as 
we have it, is substantially as it came from the pen of Moses. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE WORLD MOVEMENT OF CHRISTIAN STUDENTS. 

THE movement which has just resulted in the organization of the 
Vorld’s Christian Students’ Federation deserves far more than passing 
consideration. It is nothing less than an attempt to make Christian 
leadership dominant in the entire higher educational institutions of the 
world. This organization had its inception in a conference in Scandi- 
navia, composed of representatives of five intercollegiate movements 
which had already grown to great vigor and influence. They were the 
American Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Association, the British 
College Christian Union, the German Christian Students’ Alliance, the 
Scandinavian University Christian Movement, and the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in Mission Lands. The delegates assembled in this 
international conference in Sweden were authorized by the great bodies 
represented by them to consider the question of a great international 
Christian federation of the students of the world. This was the first 
student convention in which were present delegates from all the Protes- 
tant nations of the world. There was to be no merging or consolida- 
tion of old organizations, but each was to preserve its independence and 
individuality while receiving inspiration from, and giving unity to, a 
great consolidation of activities. Since that time five other organiza- 
tions have become associated with this movement—the Intercollegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association of India and Ceylon, the Australasian 
Student Christian Union, the Student Christian Union of South Africa, 
the College Young Men’s Christian Association of China, and the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association Union of Japan. The promotion of 
the objects of the federation is committed to a committee composed of 
two men from each of the above ‘‘movements.” Corresponding members 
have been appointed for countries not yet admitted to the federation. 
Only those movements have been federated which combine a national or 
international group of colleges, and which in their aims and work are 
in full harmony with the objects of the union. The federation had, as 
its first object, the possibility of a full investigation of the moral and 
religious condition of students in all lands; and, besides disclosing vast 
opportunities, it has been found to greatly facilitate the introduction of 
organized Christian work into some of the most difficult and important 
unoccupied fields, and to promote the comparative study of the methods 
of promoting a Christian life and work among’ students. What the in- 
direct influences of such a movement are to be cannot he foreseen. It 
is hoped that it may tend to the development of strong international 
bonds of union, which shall greatly facilitate, if they do not dominate, 
treaties between nations that look to peace and brotherhood among them. 
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In this great federation nationality has no significance. The Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association Union of Japan in joining this body 
gives the first impulse toward a larger conception of life by the Japanese 
nation, and directs the first expression of that impulse to something 
broader and greater than the merely selfish national interests of that 
island empire. 

When we reflect that this entire development among the student class 
of the world is but twenty years old, the American Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association having been organized in 1877, the growth 
seems not only phenomenal, but must stand out as a great providential 
development, challenging the attention of the Christian world. Twenty 
years ago there were less than thirty of these Christian Associations in 
the institutions of learning in the United States and Canada. The 
British College Christian Union is but four years old, beginning with 
seventeen universities and colleges, and now every great institution of 
learning in the British Isles is identified with this movement. The Ger- 
man Christian Students’ Alliance is but seven years old, and originated 
in the Bible circles of the gymnasia, Its importance among the thirty 
thousand students in the universities of Germany itself cannot be esti- 
mated, apart from the influences which go out from these universities 
upon the thought of the rest of the world. The Scandinavian Uni- 
versity Christian Movement was only perfected as an intercollegiate 
organization two years ago, National organizations among the Chris- 
tian students of colleges have been organized in India, in China, in 
Japan, and are already admitted to membership in this world’s federa- 
tion. Nor is all this mere machinery. It has been the outgrowth of in- 
creased and intense spiritual manifestations, and has all been dominated 
by the missionary principles, so that the local associations, the national 
associations, the international associations, and this entire world’s federa- 
tion have been built up on the base of the profoundest conviction of the 
duty to evangelize the world. 

This is not the place for a notice of this great movement, nor even 
for a proper review of the literature which covers the case; but we 
cannot refrain from at least making mention of the brief and compre- 
hensive manual by John R. Mott, entitled Strategic Points in the World's 
Conquest ; the Universities and Colleges as Related to the Progress of Chris- 
tianity, which has been recently issued with favorable introductory in- 
dorsements by ex-President Harrison, the Earl of Aberdeen, Governor 
General of Canada, the Right Honorable Mr. Gladstone, and Prince 
Oscar Bernadotte of Sweden. 


THE NEW DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA. 


So 
= 


From many sources there comes testimony to the excellent effect 
the political punishment visited on the perpetrators of the massacre of 
Kucheng and the rioters in West China, together with the awakening of 
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the Chinese by the China-Japan war. Dr. H. H. Lowrey affirms that the 
war gave anew impetus to China. The government was made to realize 
its weakness, and they have as one result resolved to establish a univer- 
sity in each of the eighteen provinces, with smaller schools in the large 
cities, for the purpose of instruction in Western science. Dr. Hunter 
Corbett says that, during the war, the newspapers and magazines pub- 
lished by missionaries were everywhere sought for by Chinese as afford- 
ing the most reliable information. Thus, the scholarship and intellectual 
power of the West has found recognition by the nation, as well as by the 
people. He declares that, instead of prejudicing the people against the 
missionary, the late war has awakened sucha desire to receive instruction 
from him as has been seen at no previous period in history. Christianity 
and education are coming to be understood to be inseparable, so that 
when parents become Christians their sons and daughters are trained and 
educated in such a way as to give them special advantages ; and this is 
not only understood to be the case by the Chinese, but is welcomed. 
Parents are pleading to have their children educated in the mission 
schools, although they know that as a result they will probably become 
Christians. But, with them, education is beyond price, and the educa- 
tion introduced to them through Christianity has a higher value under 
existing and prospective conditions than any other. Even Li Hung 
Chang directed the agent appointed to secure students for the Imperial 
College at Tientsin, intended to educate men for government service, to 
secure all he could from the Christian schools, as he would there find the 
best material. There has never been such a demand as at present for 
books written or translated by missionaries—such as histories, works on 
science, political economy, natural and moral philosophy, and other 
text-books for schools and colleges—as well as for religious books. 
Native physicians, educated after Western methods, are held in high 
esteem and are summoned to the relief of highest officials; lady physi- 
cians are called to the homes of the most wealthy and aristocratic; and 
hospitals are receiving liberal subscriptions from Christian converts, and 
from Chinese officials and merchants not yet Christian. Recognizing 
that official corruption and incompetency were the chief factor in the 
recent humiliating defeat of China, many believe that Christianity is the 
only power which can restore their prestige and give to them the wealth 
and influence of Western nations, The organization of a complete postal 
system has been intrusted to Sir Robert Hart, who has during the 
past third of a century been at the head of the Chinese customs depart- 
ment, and who has brought that service to a purity and efficiency unex- 
celled in any land. 

Dr. Martin, president of the Imperial College at Peking, declares that 
the scholars of the empire are awake as never before to the effects of 
their inadequate style of education, recognizing that it was not new arms 
or numbers, but a new education, that enabled Japan to gain the victory 
in the recent war. Hence, in every direction there are fresh openings 
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for the teaching of Western languages and sciences. Dr. Martin quotes 
from the preface of a new work on political economy by a mandarin who 
sneers at the metaphysical subtleties of Buddhism, since Buddha’s native 
land has been three times conquered by foreigners. He points out that 
the production and distribution of wealth are not among the subjects 
of instruction which are taught in China, and that hence a vast and mag- 
nificent empire has been left to run down into poverty and weakness 
until it has become helpless in the presence of its foreign foes, Dr. Mar- 
tin thinks it a great thing to have haughty scholars, like this writer, 
humble their ancient pride and sit as learners at the feet of the progressive 
teachers of the West. 

The increased demand for religious literature throughout the entire 
land is something most extraordinary. The sales of the Central China 
Religious Tract Society last year amounted to a total of over one million 
three hundred thousand copies; but that is only one out of thirteen 
societies. The National Bible Society, of Scotland, with its headquarters 
at Hongkow, sold a quarter of a million of copies of books, and so on 
with the other great societies. All this literature is sold, and an eminent 
missionary says, ‘‘ Everyone, whether missionary or merchant, believes 
that what a Chinaman is willing to buy must be the thing he wants.” 
The spiritual results are equally phenomenal. The massacre of mission- 
aries near Foo-Chow in 1895 struck horror to the Christian world, but 
Rev. P. W. Pitcher, writing from that same district, says it has been 
estimated that since then twenty thousand inquirers have presented them- 
selves at the doors of the churches of the three missions located in th« 
Foo-Chow districts, and of these twenty thousand inquirers probably five 
thousand have been accepted and united with the three missions since 
August 1, 1895. 

Rev. Timothy Richard, of Shanghai, says the government is calling 
for schemes of reform ; and a peaceful reformation, instead of a revo- 
lution, can only be secured through missionaries seizing the present 
opportunity by word and by books to quiet the reformers, so as to avoid 
the disasters which attended the Taiping rebellion in 1852. Even in such 
a hostile province as is that of Hunan, where the most vile and virulent 
attacks against Christianity and Christians have originated, another 
and more favorable sentiment is now manifested. The chief examiner, 
who furnishes texts for the Chinese classics to those who are candidates 
in the competitive examinations, welcomes the incoming of Western 
studies, 

The newly appointed minister of China to the United States, Wu Ting 
Fang, an unexceptional Christian, a member of the English bar and 
also of the Church of England, in addressing a company of Chinese at 
San Francisco declared that, when China had no diplomatic relations 
with this country, their missionary teachers guided and protected them 
in their foreign relations, and that it would not do to forget them and 
their important service. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

Richard A. Hoffmann. In the dispute relative to the significance: 
Jesus attached to the supper instituted by him, which dispute abates 
none of its intensity, Hoffmann has made for himself a place. In 1896 
he published a small work entitled Die Abendmahisgedanken Jesu Christ 
Kin biblisch-theologischer Versuch (Jesus’s Conception of the Lord’s Suppei 
An Essay in Biblical Theology), K“nigsberg, F. Beyer. In this work 


he discusses with true German patience the form or reading of th 
words which we should accept, deciding in favor of the tertus receptus, 
and also the sources of our information. He holds, contrary to some, 
that the gospel of Luke is not a distinct source alongside of Matthew 
and Mark,and thus reduces the number of the sources within the New 
Testament to two, the synoptic gospels and Paul. These are somewhat 
independent of each other. As a third source he adds Justin Martyr's 
account (Apology, 66). He thinks that account was not drawn from the 
three synoptics in their present form, but from other collections some- 
what different from them. He refuses to accord to any one of thes« 
sources unqualified preeminence, but prefers to investigate the details of 
each and to judge accordingly. However, he accepts as settled what 
the three sources have in common. He regards every attempt to show 
an inner connection of the Lord’s supper with the Jewish passover feast 
as a failure to understand the purpose of Christ. In this he argues with 
the majority of modern thinkers. To reach a satisfactory conception of 
the new covenant which is mentioned in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the cup he discusses the significance of the death of Christ. 
Here he distinguishes sharply between his disciples who are gathered 
about him and the unbelieving multitude of his people. It was not for 
the former, but for the latter, that he went to his death. In other words, 
he gives the preference to the language of Matthew and Mark, and 
thinks that the ‘‘ for you” of Luke and Paul does not express the 
thought of Jesus. Yet if the object of the Master in giving his disciples 
the bread and wine was not to impart to them the knowledge of the 
forgiveness of their sins, and the assurance of the divine pleasure, what 
was his object? First, Christ used the bread and wine to represent his 
life, his body and blood, which suggested to them, therefore, the power 
of his life to give them life. Second, he meant the supper to be a 
memorial of him, and thus a source of comfort to them. Yet he did 
not have in mind any gratification of pride in himself, but rather that 
they might be compensated for the loss of daily personal communion 
with him. The early disciples and the apostles, continues Hoffmann, wer 


not always mindful of every feature of value in this sacred feast, though 
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they always betray a recognition of the highest features of the meal. 
We may not agree with all of Hoffmann’s ideas, but we must recognize 
in them an honest attempt to solve a problem which, once it has become 
a subject of investigation, cannot rest until it finds a solution satisfactory 
to the thought of the Christian world. 





Erich Haupt. Once again we bring Lim before our readers, this time 
to give his thoughts relative to the New Testament idea of the aposto- 
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late, which he has published in a recent work, Zum Verstdndniss des Apos- 
tolats im Neuen Testament. Walle, Niemeyer, 1896. With Harnack and 
Sohm, he regards its essential character as that of a charism. But it will 
be better to give his argument. He thinks the title ‘‘ apostle” to be not 
a borrowed but un original one. Nevertheless, he does not think the 
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idea clearly contained in the word, In orderto determine what the idea 
is he takes up all the passages in the New Testament which refer to it. 
In his study of the gospels and Acts he gathers that the ‘‘ twelve-apos- 
tolate ” 
definite duty distinct from the other disciples. The missionary com- 
mand was not directed to the twelve in person, but as representatives of 


was an historical reality, but that Jesus did not give the twelve a 


the congregation, and contained our Lord’s programme for the future. 
Nothing definite concerning the apostolate, then, can be learned from these 
sources. He nextturns to Paul. The revelation to him finds its kernel, 
not in what was revealed, but in the fact that Christ revealed himself to 
Paul, and it was on the basis of this that Paul felt himself ‘‘ called to 
be an apostle.” The distinctive feature of his apostolate was not in the 
conferring upon him of an office. Like the twelve, he felt convinced of 
his duty to work for the kingdom of God, but his special task of mis- 
sionary to the heathen became clear to him only gradually. So that a 
definite limitation of the concept ‘‘ apostolate” is not to be found in the 
life and experience of Paul. The apostolate falls under the category of 
gracious gifts, not under that of an office. An office signifies a definite 
limitation and a sense of legal obligation, both of which are wanting to 
the New Testament apostolate. In as far as the apostolate rests on the 
force of personality it is like the prophetic function of the Old Testa- 
ment, It differs specifically from other charisms in that this is the gift 


; 


of founding churches ind administering the word. Whoever had an in- 
dependent commission for the development of the Church was an 
apostle. The content of the apostolic activity was the founding of mis- 
sions, the institution of missionary methods, and the production of the 
New Testament writings. As a fundamental activity it could have no 
long continuance, and it could not be transmitted by those who held the 
office to any successors. The apostolate had only an indirect source in 
Jesus, who did not found it, but who merely created the conditions un- 
der which his disciples could become apostles in the sense in which Paul 
uses the term. Ina time when the question is being discussed anew by 


scholars these thoughts are valuable, though not altogether final. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

Renee de France, duchesse de Ferrare. Une protectrice de la 
Réforme en Italie et en France (Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara. 
A Protectress of the Reformation in Italy and France). By E. Rodo- 
canachi. Paris, Paul Ollendorf, 1896. This work is partly the result of 
original research and partly an embodiment of the studies of Jules Bon- 
not, conducted with a view to a biography of Renée, It permanently 
settles some questions which have hitherto been in doubt, as the dates 
of her birth and death, which have now been fixed respectively as Oc- 
tober 25, 1510, and June 15, 1575, It is interesting to know that even 
the account book in which Renée recorded her household and other ex- 
penses now proves to be one of the most valuable of the sources from 
which a knowledge of her life can be extracted. On the other hand, it 
is to be profoundly regretted that as yet her correspondence with Cal- 
vin and other principals of the Reformation has not been rescued from 
oblivion. The book describes in about equal parts the life of Renée in 
taly and in France. Asa princess she was married at the age of eighteen 
to Hercules, the hereditary Duke of Ferrara, the object of the marriage 
from the political standpoint being to maintain the interest of the ducal 
court in France. From 1528 to 1560 she fulfilled her difficult and pain- 
ful situation, and then returned as a widow to her native land. During 
this thirty-two years she remained French in her sympathies. This is 
revealed in part by her bountiful charities. These were, indeed, given 
regardless of national or of religious considerations; yet far more was 
bestowed in this way upon Frenchmen than upon any other people. 
From the beginning her sympathies were with the Protestants, and this 
inclination developed with years. The court of Ferrara was thoroughly 
Romanist, and was even under the suzerainty of the pope himself. The 
situation was plainly not oneof ease. Nor did she fulfill her duties in 
this respect as perhaps an idealist could have wished; for, while she 
was in correspondence with Calvin, she also managed to retain the favor 
of Pope Paul III. When too hard pressed by persecution she accommo- 
dated herself both to the Roman mass and to the confessional, and yet 
she kept even Calvin in such humor as that he could regard her as 
the most valuable support of the Italian Reformation. It would be 
wrong, however, to consider her as doing all this with hypocritical in- 
tent. Rather was it the result of a conviction that in this way she could 
better perform the obligation which rested upon her. In part, also, it 
arose from the fact that her benevolence was wide enough to include 
Protestant refugees, and also to provide for the Italian monks. In 
France her situation was little less difficult. Personally, she became 
more and more openly Protestant; yet her son-in-law was the Duke of 
Guise, the most bitter opponent of the Reformation in France, This is 
a book which all readers of the French language and those interested in 


French religious history will find full of profit. 
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Gesammelte Schriften. 11 Band, zur Ethik. 1 Theil, Die geheimen 
Fesseln der wissenschaftlichen und praktischen Theologie. 2 Theil, 
Binige Grandfragen der Ethik (Collected Writings. Eleventh Volume, 
Ethics. Part I, The Unconscious Bonds of Scientific and Practical 
Theology. Part Il, Some Fundamental Questions in Ethics). By F. 
W. Doérpfeld.  Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1895. The bonds in which sci- 
entific and practical theology are unconsciously held are forged and fas 
tened in the act of refusing to make ethics independent of all other 
knowledge and science, instead of employing the scholastic method of 
authority. Ethics is made dependent upon dogmatics, or, in other 
words, is deduced solely from the Scriptures, the formal principle of 
Lutheran theology. Ddérpfeld has no objection to ethical works based 
on the teachings 


of the Bible, but he does object to making the 
Bible the authority for ethics, which should be treated rationally. To 
this error of ethical method he traces the difficulty the German Church 
experiences in winning back the estranged masses. But, that ethics is 
independent of dogmatics is proved by him on the ground of the asser- 
tion that the improved moral tone of the community caused the entire 
reformation of the Church with its doctrines, in the sixteenth century. 
He claims that by induction it is possible to discover from experience 
what the normal morality demands. Thus the science of ethics is in no 
wise behind any of the other rational sciences, in point of certainty and 
exactness. But this great gift of God, this rationally evident ethics, 
which makes the fundamental half of the theory of religion a matter of 
evident knowledge, theology cast out into the street as a worthless 
thing. Rational ethics coincides in every respect with the teachings of 
the New Testament, but these teachings are illuminated by the princi 

ples of rational ethics. On the other hand, the moral teachings of the 
New Testament are furnished in such great abundance in order that the 
principles which underlie them might the more readily and surely be 
found, although the followers of the method by authority have not found 
these principles, or else have borrowed them from philosophy. Dérpfeld 
asserts that Christianity has been the most influential “factor in the 
advancement of the rational method of ethical study, and that the pres 

ent perfection of rational ethics is due to the fact that we have in the 
New Testament a corrective for our theories of morals, a test to which 
we can bring all our conceptions of ethics. It seems to us that in mak- 
ing these concessions Dérpfeld gives up his case, for he practically 
affirms that rational ethics cannot be trusted, while the ethics of the 
New Testament, the method by authority, can. 


Vater, Sohn, und Fiirsprecher in der babylonischen Gottesvorstell 
ung. Ein Problem fiir die vergleichende Religionswissenschaft (Father, 
Son, and Paraclete in the Babylonian Conception of God. A Problem 


for Comparative Science of Religion). By Heinrich Zimmern, Leipzig, 
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Hinrichs, 1896. This is an attempt to trace a trinity in the religion of 
ancient Babylonia. It consists of Ia, god of the ocean; the son-god, 
Marduk, god of the early sun; and Gibil, or Bilgi, god of the fire. 
Nusku, who is related to Gibil in point of nature, and who may be iden- 
titied with Gibil, appears once in the character of the Paraclete or inter- 
cessor. Hence Zimmern ventures to raise the question whether this is 
not a parallel to the Christian triad, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, or 
Paraclete. Professor Jensen in a critique of this work admits that in 
( rations and exorcisms Ia, Marduk, and Gibil work together and 
are associated with each other, but points out that further than this there 
seems to be no mutuality of interests, and that no nearer connection 
between them appears to exist. He also admits that Nusku, or Gibil, 


nit 
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is once represented as being requested to act as intercessor; but it is 
equally true that the Babylonian religionist appealed to other gods for 


the same favor, and not only that they should intercede with Marduk, 
one of the supposed trinity, but also with the other gods, as Sin and 


I 
Sames, But, even in the place upon which Zimmern depends for the 


suggestion of a Babylonian trinity, Nusku was not to intercede with 
Marduk for the king, but with Sin. These points greatly weaken the 
probability of Zimmern’s hypothesis, which, however, he tries to 
strengthen by the assertion that our ignorance of the later development 
of Babylonian religion makes it impossible to say that there was not a 
modification of it which would make it easier to establish the parallel 
between the Christian and the supposed Babylonian trinity. The weak 
ness of this argument from ignorance is astounding. On such grounds 
g, if we only knew little enough. But, as Jen- 


sen points out, it is only after 81 B. C. that we have no texts illustrative 


we could prove anything 


of the religion of Babylonia. What documents we have show no ma- 
di 


t fication after the time of Assurbanipal. But, even if Zim- 


erial m¢ 
mern’s case were made out as to the triad, still it would differ materially 
from the Christian trinity, whose persons are closely connected and rep- 
resented as intimately related, to say nothing of the frequency of their 
mention inthe New Testament together. We have no objection to par- 


allels between the heathen religions and Christianity. But we object to 
the pretense of them where there is no evidence that they exist. 





RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


The Dispute Concerning the Christ of the Gospels. Although it has 
been in progress for many years this dispute has recently been rendered 
acute, and that by a little work devoted to the subject by M. Kiihler, 
professor of theology in Halle. Kiihler’s position is that we have no 
adequate sources for a biography of Jesus, in the modern sense of these 
terms. But he also says that we are none the worse off for that, since 
to the Christian it can make no possible difference as to the external 
course of the life of Christ. The effective Christ is the Christ who was 
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preached by the apostles and believed in by the early disciples. We 
need no biography of him to receive all the benefits he has to confer. 
Kihler is not alone in holding to this position. Otto Ritschl, the son 
of Albrecht Ritschl, who was the founder of the Ritschl school, says, 
‘* For the believing Christian, as such, the question relative to the his- 





torical Christ has absolutely no significance.’ Von Orelli, who is as 
strongly opposed to the Ritschlians as is Kiihler, speaks of the historical 
Christ as belonging only to the past. Perhaps, however, Kiihler’s 
position is rather more clearly put than that of any other. Hear him : 
‘‘Why do we commune with our gospels? What have we in Jesus ? 
The redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our sins. What 
more do I need to know of him than what Paul announced to the Co- 
rinthians, namely, that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures, that on the third day he arose again according to the Scriptures, 
and that he was seen? This the glad tidings, this the testimony and 
confession of faith which has overcome the world; and in addition 
I need no exact knowledge of the circumstances of the life of the Cruci- 
fied.” It is not strange, then, that those who are fond of historical 
research should complain of such remarks, for they are elicited by the 
feeling that the present state of historical science is such that it tends to 
destroy faith in Jesus rather than to give us a picture of his life. We 
do not think that this is true, although, as a matter of fact, much of what 
was formerly accepted as established is giving way before historical in- 
vestigation. The result is that, in general, the most negative of the 
theologians of Germany are most strongly in favor of the prosecution of 
the study of the life of Christ. And they do it under the plea that the 
neglect of strict historical study of the life of Jesus has reacted until 
Herr Liebknecht, one of the leaders of the social democracy, can say, 
‘*We do not even know of Jesus of Nazareth, whether he so much as 
lived; we only know that all that is related of him must be false.” 
They also attribute to this neglect the possibility of such productions 
as Joshua Davidson, a life of Jesus according to social democratic ideas, 
and Notowitch’s recent forgery giving a pretended account of the life of 





Jesus during the years between twelve and thirty. Many of the best 
and most experienced teachers of Germany, at least in the professed 
interest of Christianity, assert the necessity of a better method of teach- 
ing concerning Jesus in the higher grades of the State schools. They 





hy affirm that the attempt to teach Jesus as the Redeemer, with the neglect 
y of all the other features of his life, is a practical depreciation of all his 


life except his passion. One of the ablest of them affirms that, when 
Kiihler declares that he needs no exact knowledge of the Crucified, but 
only so much as Paul communicated to the Corinthians, he really fur- 
thers the cause of unbelief—an unbelief which asserts that there was no 
historical Christ in the sense of the gospels, but that Christianity was the 
". ‘4 product of the thought of the apostles, especially of Paul, and that the 
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doctrine, or, at any rate, that Jesus was by no means the historical person 
the apostles claimed him to be. Those who favor the strictest applica- 
tion to the Gospel records of the principles of historical criticism thus 
claim that what they wish to arrive at is, not what the apostles and 
early disciples thought of Jesus, but the facts as to what Jesus was and 
taught; and they believe that, for the most part, the means at their 
command are ample to furnish such information. It all seems right 
enough to the unsuspecting. But, when it is remembered that their 
results deprive us of much that we have hitherto believed concerning 
Christ’s life, and that they fill up the chasms in the Gospel records by 
inferences drawn from the times in which Jesus lived, and that their 
real object is to establish the so-called religion of Jesus in distinction 
from the religion taught in the entire New Testament, we can see why 
the initiated oppose them so strongly. For, by their criticism, they cut 
out of the Gospel record as untrustworthy about all that is peculiar to 
the teachings of the apostles, and by so doing reduce Jesus to a very 
different form from that in which he appears in the gospels taken as a 


whole. 


Roman Catholic Apologetic Activity. It is a peculiarity of much re- 
cent Romanist apologetics that it does not attempt a defensive statement 
of the general tenets of Christianity, but rather of the Roman Catholic 
form of the faith, and that in its extremest positions and its most pecul- 
iar doctrines. However, while there is a degreeof the polemical spirit 
necessary in such a method, yet it must be said that there is not altogether 
wanting a spirit of conciliation toward Protestantism, The religion of 
revelation is nevertheless the religion of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the demonstratio Christiana is simply the demonstratio Catholica. The de- 
cisive proofs of the truth of Christianity are those which Romanism offers 
for its dogmas, using the external proofs, for instance, from miracles. 
One of the most recent asserts that if in the exercise of the cautions 
which the Roman Church requires for the establishment of the fact of 
miracles certainty is unattainable we should have to doubt the possibil- 
ity of fixing any fact. Hence it is necessary for Romanist apologists to 
make a vigorous defense of their supposed miracles against the suspicion 
of spiritualism, magnetism, and hypnotism, from the results of which 
they are almost indistinguishable. 


An Interesting Question in the History of the Relation of Protestant- 
ism to Fcreign Missions. Professor Kawerau has recently published a 
small work on the question why the German Protestant Church of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries failed of a full comprehension of 
the missionary idea so prominent in the Bible. He shows that all the 
reformers alike failed to see in the great missionary texts of the New 
Testament the ideas that are so plain to every Christian to-day. The 
reason he assigns for this is that they expected the last day to come almost 
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immediately, and overlooked the fact that the preaching of the Gospe! 
tu all the world was one of the achievements which was to precede that 
day. Together with this was the fact that the heathen world lay out- 
side of the range of their thought; or, in other words, they were so ab- 
sorbed in the reformation of the Church that they gave no thought to 
the non-Christian world. The fact that the leaders of the Church up to 
the middle of the seventeenth century were indifferent, if not hostile, to 
missions he explains on the ground that they held the doctrine of a 
single ministerial office, that of pastors bound to their individual con- 
gregations. They assumed that the apostles who went out and preached 
the Gospel in all places had once for all discharged the duty of the 
Church, It was a cold and barren idea, no doubt, but it explains, if it 
does not excuse, their pitiful neglect. 


Religious Life in Denmark. It is impossible to accept all that the book 
says from which we quote, since it disregards some of the fundamental 
distinctions of theological parties, Yet, on the whole, it is trustworthy. 
We find that the orthodox party stands true to the Apostles’ Creed, 
underrates the sacraments, overrates the value of the social scriptures, 
and is too optimistic for safety. In the propagation of the Gospel 
there is much that is Methodistic, such as the preaching of repentance, 
the offer of the ‘‘mourners’ bench” (Pussbank), and the realization 

f an assurance which arises from an inner and blessed experience. 
Laymen think more highly of all this than do the educated clergy. It 
is marvelous how Methodism takes with the Danish people. One of the 
principal movements of the present time is the work of the Society for 
Domestie Missions, which is under the leadership of the evangelist Wil- 
helm Beck, and which is carrying forward the work of spiritualizing the 
formal life of the Church. There are many in Denmark whose religious 
life is characterized by worldly conformity, and among these it is that 
rationalism in its newer forms makes its appearance and finds a welcome. 
Among them are some who, while calling themselves Christians, hardly 
know whether there is any life beyond this. On the whole it is a dark 


picture. 


The British Wesleyan Conference. Tlic recent session of the British 
Wesleyan Conference was held in Leeds from July 20 to August 4. Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson, fraternal delegate to our last General Conference, was 
elected president. Rev. Henry J. Pope, D.D., was made Secretary of 
the Home Missionary Department, Professor W. T. Davison, D.D., fra- 
ternal delegate to the Southern General Conference of 1898. ‘*The 
Welsh Wesleyan Methodist Assembly of Wales” was constituted, to 
bear a somewhat similar relation to the parent Conference as does the 
Irish Conference. For twenty years there has been agitation for in- 
creased lay participation in connectional affairs; this year a great but 
not decisive battle was fought; tinal action was postponed till next year, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

Wuart about the rank of the writers now conspicuous in the world of 
letters? Speaking for England, at least, Edmund Gosse takes a some- 
what discouraging view of the situation, in his article on ‘‘Ten Years of 
English Literature,” as found in the North American for August. ‘The 
trumpets and fifes of this almost too glorious summer,” he begins, ‘‘ are 
over at last, and we sink back into the dowdiness of the day after the 
feast.” The last decade ‘‘ has been a period of the removal of land- 
marks.” In 1888 ‘“‘Tennyson was writing still, and his modes had not 
radically changed for sixty years. Browning, having completely con- 
quered the public and the critics, was nearing his eightieth year. For 
those who loved elegance and lucidity in prose, what could be offered 
more acceptable than that of Newman, and Newman, on the borders of 
ninety, was still alive. At Oxford, Jowett formed a barrier of influence; 
in science, there were Tyndall and Huxley; in history, there were King- 
lake and Froude.” And not only have these gone—and their old age 
indicated their near departure—but also such natural successors of 
younger years as Matthew Arnold, William Morris, Pater, and Freeman. 
Only two aged writers survive in England whose public appearance 
‘‘could excite universal enthusiasm ”’—Spencer, who is *‘still visible,” 
and Ruskin, who is ‘‘ quite unseen at Coniston,” and has practically 
‘+ joined the chorus of those invisible singers whose births made the second 
decade of this century so incomparably splendid.” As for Gladstone, he 
‘*does not solely, or even considerably, owe his prestige, as Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer do, to the exercise of the pen.” In this re- 
moval of landmarks poetry has not suffered most. ‘‘It is quite certain 
that the variety, delicacy, and fervor of its young versemen have done 
more to redeem the decade from the charge of poverty of spirit than 
any other products of the-pen, and the spiritual quality which interpene- 
trates some of their best work offers the most encouraging phenomenon 
‘f recent intellectual life in England.” As for the novelists, however, 
Mr. Gosse finds the vast majority ‘‘ wholly worthless, mere cumberings of 
the press.” The ‘‘great reading public,” also, ‘‘is rapidly becoming 
unable to assimilate any ideas at all, and to appreciate impressions it re- 
quires to have them presented to it in the form of a story.” And, along 
with this, at educational centers ‘‘ masters are chosen, not because of their 
scholarship or their tact, but because of their prowess at football or 
cricket,” while generally ‘‘the athletic ideal has pushed all others to 
the wall.” Yet Mr. Gosse is not an unreasonable croaker, as these random 
quotations would suggest. While confessing to a certain disquietude, 
he does not see in this rest from ‘‘the stern middle Victorian priggish- 
ness a permanent danger. One may watch with regret the ebb of the 
tide, and yet not be a cynic. 
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In the July number of the Bibliotheca Sacra Professor J. M. P. Metcalf 
continues his notice of ‘‘ The Tell-El-Amarna Letters.” Of the Palestine 
letters he says : ‘‘ We find the wedge-shaped characters used to write one 
more language, and, in this case, not a non-Semitic one, as in the cases 
above, but one that seems very, very like our Hebrew, in fact, practically 
the same language. The Palestine letters are full of glosses in the Hebrew 
language. That the language of those who lived in Canaan, two hundred 
years before the Exodus, was Hebrew is conclusively proven by these let- 
ters.” In this issue President Henry Morton, Ph.D., concludes his consid- 
eration of ‘‘ The Cosmogony of Genesis and its Reconcilers,” his article 
being particularly devoted to a review of some of the work of the different 
creative days. ‘‘Further Studies on the Bloody Sweat of our Lord,” by 
W. W. Keen, M.D., LL.D., is a discussion “ from a medical standpoint” 
of the possibility of such a physical phenomenon. By the citation of vari- 
ous similar instances, both European and American, the author shows that, 
in the case of Christ, ‘‘ with such intensified emotion beyond the limit of 
human endurance, and with such physical suffering as culminated on the 
cross, it cannot be a wonder either that his sweat became bloody, or that 
his heart, even at so early an age as thirty-three, should rupture.” In 
‘‘Joseph as a Statesman,” the Hon. James Monroe, LL.D., points 
out the high qualities which marked the rule of this Jewish leader. 
The author’s reference at the close to the administration in Washington 
seems a peculiar digression. The next article, by Professor H. A. Scomp, 
LL.D., considers ‘‘ How to Promote the Study of Greek.” General cul- 
ture in Greek, the writer holds, ‘‘must concern itself more with the 
thought, the literature, of the Hellenes, and less with formsand syntax ;” 
the language must be dealt with ‘‘as aliving tongue; ” and the Erasmian 
system of pronunciation must be renounced for ‘‘the native” system. 
‘‘Improved Homes for Wage-Earners” is a practical discussion, by 
J. G. Johnson, D.D., of an important subject. ‘‘ The slums have no 
right toexist. No city has the right to permit them to remain. Busi- 
nessenergy, illumined by a love for our city and for our fellow-men, will 
banish them, and will eliminate from the regions of poverty every ele- 
ment of degradation and the last vestiges of ugliness.” Edward Mor- 
timer Chapman follows with an elaborate discussion of ‘‘The Idea of 
the Kingdom of God ;” and W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., concludes 
the list of contributed articles with a paper on ‘‘ Evolution Theories and 
Christian Doctrine.” He affirms that ‘‘ within the Christian religion itis 
now recognized that there has been a continuous history, both of doctrine 
and of institutions. The religion of revelation has its place in history, 
which means that it has had stages, development, evolution.” The rela- 
tion of evolution to the doctrines of revelation and of sin is particularly 
considered by Dr. Mackenzie. 


Tue admission of the products of Great Britain into Canada at a re- 
duced tariff rate forms the basis of Henry Birchenough’s article in the 
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Nineteenth Century for July. Under the title of ‘‘The Jameson Ex- 
pedition—a Narrative of Facts,” Major Sir John Willoughby publishes 
his official report of that now famous adventure. The advance of sci- 
ence in its investigation of brain structure, and the practical application 
of the ‘‘serum treatment ” to the *‘ black death” and to snake bites, are 
discussed by Prince Kropotkin in ‘‘ Recent Science.” <A suggestive 
charge is found in ‘‘ The Growth of Caste in the United States,” Its 
writer, Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, notices the habits of fashionable so- 
ciety in New York, Newport, Fall River, and elsewhere, and in the rigid- 
ity with which our élite guards the doors of admission to its charmed 
circle finds the proof of his claim. Sir Wemyss Reid, in ‘‘ Some Rem- 
iniscences of English Journalism,” recalls certain interesting personal 
experiences. ‘‘ There is something worse,” he says, ‘‘ than the egotism 
of the journalist. This is his Wegotism—if I may adopt a word in- 
vented, I believe, by Sir William Harcourt. The journalist who, by 
virtue of his command of the ‘ We,’ thunders forth his decrees as though 
he were throned upon Mount Sinai is only too familiar an object in 
modern journalism.” In the succeeding article, entitled ‘‘On Conver- 
sation,” James Payn declares that the art ‘‘has suffered in England 
from the example of its most famous professor,” Dr. Johnson. ‘* The 
fact is, conversation is a gift of nature; when artificial, it is never really 
good, The disposition must be genial; the wit ready and keen, but of 
the kind that ‘ never carries a heart stain away on its blade ;’ the humor 
abundant, but always arising from the situation, not pumped up, but a 
natural flow; there must be a quick sympathy, and above all the desire 
to please.” The life and peculiarities of the author of Sandford and 
Merton are noticed by Colonel M. Lockwood, M.P., in his article on 
‘¢Thomas Day.” The discussion of “ Genius and Stature,” by Havelock 
Ellis, is full of interest. The saying of Balzac that ‘‘nearly all great 
men are little” seems disproved by the tabulation of names which the 
writer gives. ‘It will be found,” he writes, ‘‘ that we thus obtain one 
hundred and forty-two tall men of genius, seventy-four of middle height, 
while one hundred and twenty-five are short.” And in conclusion he 
observes that ‘‘among those variations and abnormalities which, as is 
already generally agreed, we find with unusual frequency among the 
very tall and the very short, extraordinary mental aptitude ought some- 
times to occur.” In ‘‘The Pope and the Anglican Archbishops” the 
Rev. Father H. I. D. Ryder listens ‘‘ with bewilderment ” to ‘‘the claim 
of continuity from the mouth” of the Anglicans. His article is the 
Roman Catholic presentation of some of the questions which divide, and 
will perhaps always divide, the two Churches. Attendance at the 
funeral of Louis Pasteur, in Notre Dame, and a later visit to his Insti- 
tute prompts the article of Lady Eliza Priestley on ‘‘The French and 
English Treatment of Research *—the advantage being on the side of the 
former, ‘‘ Life in Poetry—Poetical Decadence” was originally delivered 
as a lecture at Oxford, by Professor W. J. Courthope, C.B. Its title is 
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self-explanatory. J. Cuthbert Hadden discusses ‘‘The Teaching of 
Music in Schools,” particularly considering the merit of the Tonic Sol-fa 
system; M. M. Beeton, B. A., deplores the decline of colonial prosperity, 
in ‘‘ The Wrecking of the West Indies; and Miss Frances H. Low writes 
‘*How Poor Ladies Live—a Rejoinder and a ‘ Jubilee’ Suggestion.” 
The Hon. Mrs. Theo. Chapman concludes the long table of contents 
with a brief but adverse paper on ‘‘Woman Suffrage Again!” The 
results of such sufferage on women would, she maintains, be ‘‘ more de- 
plorable, as we think, than the spectacle which seems so to distress many 
worthy people at present, of an educated lady seeing her coachman go 
to record his vote at the poll, while she has none.” 





Tut Presbyterian Quarterly for July has: 1. ‘‘ Philip Melanchthon— 
Scholar and Reformer,” by John De Witt, D.D., LL.D.; 2. ‘‘ Mariolairy,” 
by R. P. Farris, D.D.; 3. “Pope Leo XIII on the Validity of Angli- 
can Orders,” by R. C. Reed, D.D.; 4. ‘The Public Language of Our 
Lord,” by R. B. Woodworth, A.M.; 5. ‘‘A Divine Manual for all 
Christian Workers,” by A. W. Pitzer, D.D.; 6. ‘‘W. K. Marshall—A 
Missionary Pioneer of the Southwest,” by D. F. Eagleton, A.M.; 7. ‘A 
Plea for Unity,” by R. P. Kerr, D.D.; 8. ‘‘The Southern General 
Assembly, 1897,” by W. McF. Alexander, A.M.——The July number of 
the London Quarterly opens with a paper on ‘‘The Victorian Era.” 
Other articles are, ‘‘A Jacobite Arch-Traitor,” ‘‘ Arctic Siberia and its 
Wonders,” ‘‘ The Structure of St. Paul’s Doctrine,” ‘‘ Miss Kingsley in 
West Africa,” ‘‘ Jowett as a Teacher,” and ‘‘ The Progress of Our Colo- 
nial Empire during the Queen’s Reign.”——Among the admirably illus- 
trated articles of the August Century are, ‘‘ ‘The Lordly Hudson,’” by 
Clarence Cook; ‘‘A Journey in Thessaly,” by T. D. Goodell; ‘ The 
Alaska Trip,” by John Muir ; and “ London at Play,” by Elizabeth R. 
Pennell. Among its valuable historical articles are, ‘‘ Controversies in 
the War Department—Unpublished Facts Relating to the Impeach- 
ment of President Johnson,” by Lieutenant General J. M. Schofield, 
and General Horace Porter's tenth paper on ‘‘Campaigning with 
Grant." ——The Preacher's Magazine for August is rich in suggestions for 
those who need. The opening sermon, with portrait of the preacher, 
is on ‘* Paul’s Secret.” Its speaker is F. B. Meyer. This is followed by 
a sermon on ‘* The Creed of the Mount,” by Dr. D. J. Burrell, the dis- 
course being also accompanied by a picture of the speaker. The issue 
of the Outlook for August 7 continues its illustrated series on ‘‘The 
Story of Gladstone's Life.” Other articles made attractive by their 
pictures are ‘“‘The Master of Balliol”—a review of the recent life of 
Jowett—‘‘ The Cambridge Conferences,” and ‘ Studying the Sun,” an 
account of the Amherst eclipse expedition to Japan in 1896. This issue 
of the Outlook is called the ‘* Educational Number.” In the Gospel in 
All Lands, for August, Dr. Smith has made Mexico and Japan the subjects 
of attractive illustrated articles. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
An Introduction to the History of Religion. By FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D. 
8vo, pp. 443. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

This is an investigation of the history of early religion on the prin- 
ciples and methods of anthropology, the recent results of which it sum- 
marizes, and then endeavors to estimate their bearing upon religious 
problems and to weave the whole into a connected history of early re- 
ligion. It does not claim to be a history of religion, but only an intro- 
duction thereto, aiming to prepare the student for the study of that 
history by familiarizing him with some of the elementary ideas and some 
of the commonest topics of the subject. It deals, not with Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, and Buddhism, which are called ‘‘ positive religions,” 
as being enjoined by some known founder, but with what the author 
calls ‘‘ customary religions,” as being practiced by custom and tradition 
without the authority of any single founder. These earlier religions, 
their ideas, customs, and institutions, form the theme of this book. 
Results of recent anthropological research which lay scattered abroad 
are here brought together and focused in order to show what their total 
bearing on the history of religion is. The data presented are prelimi- 
nary and helpful to the study of comparative religion. Even if there 
were any use there is no good reason for objecting to the application of 
the comparative method to the study of religion, because while the use 
of that method does imply that religions resemble one another (else 
there were no use in comparing them), it also implies that religions dif- 
fer from one another (else it would be unnecessary to compare them), 
Comparative anatomy is needed because animals differ from each other 
in structure. The very existence of comparative philology proclaims 
the fact that there are differences between languages. So the applica- 
tion of the comparative method of study to religion is a rejection of the 
notion that all religions are alike. That they differ is assumed by that 
method, and the aim of it is to find out how much and in what respects. 
The Christian who believes in the vast superiority of his religion over 
all others ought in all consistency to welcome all honest comparison of 
other religions with Christianity. He not only has no reason for fear, 
but also he cannot afford to show signs of being afraid of the result. 
Incidentally the author corrects the notion that evolution is the same 
thing as progress; evolution is sometimes degeneration; a lower type 
frequently comes out ofa higher. ‘‘ Institutions not only grow but decay 
also, and decay, as well as growth, is a process of evolution. Florid art 
is evolved out of something simpler, but is not therefore superior to it. 
The Roman empire was evolved out of the Roman republic, and was 
morally a degeneration from it. The polytheism of Virgil is not better, 
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as religion, than that of Homer; the polytheism of late Brahminism is 
certainly worse than that of the earlier periods.” These and similar 
undeniable historic facts make it clearly possible that the heathen reli- 
gions may have come from some higher religion by a long process of de- 
generation; and the savage of to-day may be historically an evolution 
from, and yet morally, intellectually, socially, and religiously a degen- 
cration from a far higher and nobler type of man. From the scientific 
and historic point of view such a fall of man as is recorded in Genesis is 
not improbable. That human history began with a savage and brutal 
state is not a justified conclusion of anthropology. When anthropology 
gets back as far as that hypothetical creature which it calls ‘‘ primitive 
man,” it iseven then not in sight of our first parents, and, as Jevons 
says, ‘‘the anthropologist, standing on primitive man’s side of the gulf, 
cannot pretend to see or say with certainty what did or did not happen 
on the farther side” of that gap where our first parents were. Remark- 
ing that the balance of purely scientific opinion inclines to settle in favor 
of a monogenetic prigin of the human species, Professor Jevons writes: 
‘* Whether the anthropologist will fall back upon the Book of Genesis 
to assist him in his conjectures as to what happened before the earliest 
times on which his science has any clear light to throw, will depend 
upon the value he assigns to Genesis and the interpretation he puts upon 
it. Some writers argue that Genesis may be literally true, but it never 
says that religion was revealed. But it seems to me that the account in 
Genesis could never have been written except by one who believed (1) 
that monotheism was the original religion, (2) that there never was a 
time in the history of man when he was without religion, and (3) that 
the revelation of God to man’s consciousness was immediate, direct, and 
carried conviction with it.” A good index at the end of this book 
guides to the particular contents of chapters which treat of the super- 
natural, life and death, taboo, totemism, animal sacrifice, the sacrificial 
meal, fetichism, ancestor worship, nature worship, polytheism, mythol- 
ogy, priesthood, the next life, transmigration of souls, the mysteries, 
the Eleusinian mysteries, monotheism, and the evolution of belief. The 
author notes that, as every anthropologist now knows, the notion that 
any race of men, however rude and savage, is found destitute of reli- 
gious ideas, has ‘‘ gone to the limbo of dead controversies.’ Comment- 
ing on the fact that the progress of knowledge in any large field 
encounters from time to time facts which seem irreconcilable, it is 
observed that in the case of religious faith numerous difficulties of this 
sort are encountered, as, for example, the difficulty of reconciling much 
which happens in the world with the conviction that all that happens is 
for the best. ‘‘ Such difficulties,” says Jevons, ‘‘ require an act of will, 
if faith is to reassert itself; and the energy thus stimulated may ex- 
pend itself in renewed efforts to harmonize the apparently conflicting 
facts. The desire to unify our experience is a perennial need of human 
nature. The fact that it can be unified is not peculiar to religion, but is 
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the base of all science. The track by which science has marched in its 

conquest of nature is marked by the ruins of abandoned hypotheses. 

One hypothesis is cast aside in favor of another which explains a greater 

number of facts; and although no hypothesis, not even evolution, ac- 

counts for all the observed facts of the physical universe, yet no man of 
science believes that the facts are incapable of explanation: on the con- 
trary, he believes that they are only waiting forthe right hypothesis, and 
that then they will all fall into line. In a word, as a man of science 
and in his scientific labors he walks by faith—by the faith that the uni- 
verse is constructed on rational principles, on principles the rationality 
of which the human, or at any rate the scientific, mind can comprehend. 
His faith is that the external facts of consciousness do form one con- 
sistent, harmonious whole, regulated by the laws of nature, and that we 
can more or less comprehend the system which the physical universe 
forms. Now, the moral philosopher holds the same faith with regard 
to the facts of morality, that they, too, are consistent with one another, 
and are all consistent with reason and with the moral aspirations of man 
rightly construed. The religious mind believes that these facts, all 
facts, external or internal, of which we have direct knowledge, immedi- 
ate consciousness, can be reconciled with one another, or rather actually 
are harmonious and consistent, if only we could see them as they are, 
instead of looking at them without seeing them. But this, the religious, 
faith which looks forward to the synthesis of all facts in a manner satis- 
factory to the reason, to the moral and to the spiritual sense alike, 
covers a much larger area than either science or moral philosophy, and 
is much more liable to meet with facts apparently irreconcilable with it. 

Hence the effort of will isa much more frequent and more marked feature 

of religious than of scientific faith.” 

Beyond the Horizon; or, Bright Side Chapters on the Future Life. By HENRY D. Kim- 
BALL, D.D. 12mo, pp. 250. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jen- 
nings. Price, cloth, $1. 

We do not understand that Dr. Kimball has suggested in this book 
any new argument for immortality. He has not written for critics who 
have already swept the field of proof and are still exactingly insistent 
on further evidences. But his volume, which is the outgrowth of 
three decades of ministerial life and study, is rather designed for the 
comfort of common people with their everyday yearnings and pathetic 
loneliness, To this effect he declares in his Preface: ‘‘ We have writ- 
ten to help our own thought, and with the hope that we might help the 
thought of others, concerning the world to come. The possible readers 
we have had in mind are not great theologians or profound philoso- 
phers. Nor have we had a vision of the sentimentalist, who lives in his 
feelings, poring over these pages. We have rather seen, mentally, dear 
friends of other years, to whom we have sustained the relation of pas- 
tor, with our book in hand. . . . We also confess to a hope for a wider 
circle of readers among those whose faces we have never seen—persons 
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in whose hearts bereavement may have put the spirit of thoughtful in- 
quiry concerning the future.” Yet, if the author proposes no new 
argument for the unseen life, the proofs which he adduces have at least 
passed through the alembic of his own thought, and are therefore new, 
though old. We may quote in full the titles of his various chapters, 
which are as follows: ‘‘Is There a Beyond ?” ‘‘ Conscious Existence 
after Death—Natural Witness;” ‘Conscious Existence after Death — 
Supernatural Witness ;” ‘‘ The Intermediate State;” ‘ ‘Clothed’ or‘ Un- 
clothed ;’” ‘‘ Resurrection; ” ‘‘ With what Manner of Body?” ‘“ Judg- 
ment;” ‘‘ Heaven—Where is It ?” ‘‘ Heaven—What is It?” ‘‘ Recog- 
nition in Heaven.” As to the fact of a future the reader lingers over 
the fourth of the author’s eight proofs, in the opening chapter, to the 
effect that immortality follows if we postulate God. There are ‘traces 
of infinity” in man’s nature. In his intelligence, affection, will, per- 
sonality, and creative powers ; in his moral nature; and in the fact that, like 
God, the real man is invisible, his origin scems to be different from that 
of material things. ‘‘Man is evidently sprung from the divine nature, 
and, hence, is God’s child. He is God in miniature; he is the absolute 
put into conditions. As such he must be dowered with immortality.” 
Concerning that mystery of which the believer does not tire to talk, the 
nature of the resurrection body, the author holds that ‘‘ the elements of 
the essential human body at death will enter into the body of the resur- 
rection.” He further says: ‘‘ Will the digestive organs be superfluous, 
and therefore be eliminated ? But what Scripture suggests it ? On this 
assumption what explanation can be given of the fact that our risen Lori 
partook of food? What significance is to be attached to the fruit-bear- 
ing trees which line the banks of the river of water of life?” And, 
again, there are in this life indications of a law which may make the 
risen body ‘‘the faithful and exact expression of the spirit within.” 
Each man “‘is in this life molding and shaping his resurrection body. 
Just as every stroke of the sculptor helps to bring the angel out of the 
marble, so every thought, feeling, and purpose contributes something to 
the beauty or deformity of our resurrection body.” Or, discussing the 
no less fascinating questions that cluster around the location and occu- 
pations of heaven, the writer thinks it at least ‘‘not unreasonable” to 
believe that ‘‘the physical universe is to maintain its integrity, through 
whatever changes may be wrought, as the field of study and the theater 
of exploit for moral intelligences.” While the Scripture gives no hint as 
to the situation of heaven, in its relation to other worlds of the universe, 
yet the theory of a common center of all systems of worlds—as held by 
Kant, Lambert, Miidler, and others—is suggested at least as a possibility 
by Dr. Kimball. Nor does the theory put the Father’s house at “an 
awful remove.” Distance is only relative. ‘‘ The standard of distance 
to the mole that burrows in the meadow is not that of the bobolink 
which pours forth its song with gushing, gladsome melody. . . . Lon- 
don is nearer Chicago to-day than Detroit used to be... . To the divine 
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Being there is no such thing as distance. Angels and redeemed spirits 
doubtless move with greater celerity than light. . . . An heir of God is 
heir to all that he has made.” There will be worship in heaven, “ char- 
acter development,” the creation of one’s own environment “in harmony 
with his individuality,” the ‘‘community life,” activity ‘* both volun- 
tary and spontaneous,” and acquisition of knowledge. Some will per- 
haps teach others. ‘‘ We shall enter heaven from the level of this life’s 
attainment. . . . There will ever be heights beyond the heights. The 
farther heights can never be reached till those nearer have been scaled.” 
And there will doubtless be recognition in heaven. The sociality of 
our nature, the indestructibility of memory, the imperishability of affec- 
tion, the universal longing of the heart, and the intimations of Scripture 
are so many arguments, thinks Dr. Kimball, for recognition. ‘‘ Heaven 
will not be so unlike this world as many seem to think. Take sin away, 
take death and sickness and weariness and pain and poverty out of this 
world, and it would doubtless be very like heaven.” By such random 
quotations the reader may infer what have been the author's excursions 
into this ever-inviting field of speculation. Because it is a line of in- 
quiry of which children and children’s children will never grow weary, 
the book has a claim upon universal attention. Whoever has come to 
think that he is better than a clod, that he is not to stay here always, 
that he is going out into the great immensities, that he is to have fellow- 
ship with cherubim and archangels, and that he is to look upon the 
beatific vision of the Godhead will find suggestions and help in the 
volume. 

The Celestial Summons. By Rev. ANGELO CANOLL. Edited by HOMER EATON, D.D, 12mo, 
pp. 280. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
The reader is not less interested in the personality of the Christian 

minister here recalled than in the message he brings tomen. Mr. Canoll 

served as a Methodist pastor for forty-three years, in five Annual Confer- 
ences. His friend, the late Rev. R. H. Howard, in the ‘‘Introduction” says 
of him: ‘‘Mr, Canoll was eminently a pulpit orator. Even long before he 
attained his majority he was regarded throughout the whole extent of his 
Conference a prodigy of pulpit ability, and ever thereafter, in all his vari- 
ous fields of labor, was uniformly considered a creature of unique, ver- 
satile, and matchless gifts. His vivid imagination and imperial voice, 
whose every intonation was music; his fervent impulses, charming 
imagery, choice diction, and always fresh and vigorous thought—the 
whole set off by a faultless pulpit manner—combined to make him easily 
chief among his ministerial brethren. . . . He was always thoughtful, 
scholarly, manly, not to say profound. Tis style, if ornate, was always 
chastened, severely simple, and cast in the best of English.” The volume 
of discourses now under consideration—whose editing was left to the 
kind offices of Dr. Homer Eaton—takes its name from the first sermon of 
the twelve. The third discourse, entitled “ Nature’s Interpretation of 
Immortality,” dwells upon ‘‘a single and special view” that, says Mr. 
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Canoll, “has never been presented, so far as I am informed, and as I 
have been assured by competent authority.” This view, in a word, is that 
there is in nature a ‘‘merging or evolution of the lower order into the 
higher,” and that, unless death be a ‘‘ transition to another life,” the 
‘fever-onward march ceases that very moment.” With what thrilling 
climax the sermon closes: ‘‘Opposite forces of grace and sin are acting 
upon you, and for the present, it may be, you hesitate under their equi- 
librium; but that equilibrium will soon cease, and you will sweep out 
upon your long career of darkness or of light. You are defining your 
orbit, and you are defining it for eternity. ...I am indeed preaching 
truths that pervade the whole system of the Scriptures; but you can burn 
the Bible, and the infinite volume of nature, whose pages represent eter- 
nities and whose worlds are but letters—that book will never revise its 
theology to escape our fagots.”” In the sermon on ‘‘ Watching with 
Christ One Hour” occurs this forceful and vivid utterance: ‘‘ The 
strange spectacle that fills us with wonder and shuddering on the misty 
slope of Mount Olivet repeats itself daily. Broadly cast upon all the 
perspective of history are the ever-contrasted forms of the tireless, sleep- 
less, struggling, overcoming Christ, and the palsied sleepers who fear or 
faint in the dark hour of the great and agonizing tribulation of the 
regeneration.” Of the place of feeling in religion Mr. Canoll, in his ser- 
mon on ‘‘Christ’s Sovereignty over the Human Heart,” speaks as fol- 
lows: ‘‘There is no irrepressible conflict between the reason and the 
sentiments, the intellect and the heart; and we must beware of that in- 
creasing tendency of the modern pulpit, and of the Church generally, 
to regard the intellect as the lawful potentate over the working Christian 
forces, and the heart as an imbecile pretender hardly to be tolerated.” 
The last discourse, on ‘‘ The Millennial Call,” rings with the invitation of 
the Gospel to mankind, ‘‘O come ye, and let us walk in the light of 
the Lord, toward the ringing of the glad millennial bells.”” These quota- 
tions, necessarily fragmentary and chosen at random, suggest what the 
complete volume is, In their perusal the reader feels himself in the 
presence of an intellectual and spiritual teacher of unusual power. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University. 8vo, pp. 389. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
The satisfaction which many a reader finds in this, as in the author’s 

other books, is like the pleasure of seeing the fog lift and a sunlit land- 

scape come to view. One is reminded of a morning at Zermatt, when the 
clouds blew away from the Matterhorn. No keener intellect for analy- 
sis, no more decisive judgment, no rarer genius for elucidation can be 
found at work anywhere in philosophy. Any mind with the least ca- 
pacity for philosophic comprehension may find straight paths, solid 
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footing, and bright daylight in these pages. Matters usually abstruse and 
paque are set forth elearly in a style concise, translucent, accurate; n 
rd superfluous, no sentence obscure, no statement unintelligible, no 
easoning inconsecutive, no page dull. By a revision now proceeding 
’rofessor Bowne’s previous volume on metaphysics is to be adjusted te 
he book before us so that the two together may form a kind of whol 
setting forth a general way of looking at things which will be found 
consistent with itself and with the general facts of experience. Thi 

ot idea in the theory of thought here presented is that thought is an 
organic activity which unfolds from within, and can never be put to- 
cether from without by the mechanical juxtaposition and association of 
sense impressions. From this it follows that the laws of thought are t: 
be sought within thought itself as immanent principles of mental action, 
and are not a deposit or precipitate of sense experience. Accordingly) 

e author says that knowledge is not ‘‘ something originating outside 
of the mind, possibly in the nerves, and passed along ready-made inte 
he mind; it is rather something built up by the mind within itself in 
sccordance with principles immanent in the mental nature.” In treat 

¢ of the theory of knowledge particular attention is called to the 
speculative significance of freedom, to the suicidal character of all me- 
chanical theories of mind and fundamental existence, and to the impos 
sibility of any tenable theory of knowledge except on a theistic basis. 
In this book, as elsewhere, Professor Bowne places emphasis on the 
] 


volitional and practical nature of belief and inculcates tolerance by 


reminding us of the incompleteness of all our systematic constructions. 


Last of all, it is shown how much of popular speculation and magazine 


philosophy is rendered worthless by vicious forms of verbal and logical 
usion. It is remarked especially of current heated discussion of social 
problems that it is largely verbal and abstract, having little contact with 
reality and being mainly carried on ina mirage of rhetoric and question- 
begging epithets, so that there is hardly any more pressing necessity 
than the exorcism of logical specters and verbal illusions in order 
that we may see our problems as they really are. Little as the 
subject-matter of philosophic works usually lends itself to brief 
quotations, there are in this book many paragraphs and pages we 
ire tempted to quote as perfect examples of luminous, compact, and 
rresistible statement. The author never uses figures of speech inaccu 
rately, nor is he led astray by them, but one notices how sometimes at the 
end of an extended argument in purely philosophic language a short 
lustrative sentence puts the matter concretely, so that the gist of the 
rgument lies visible in a flash, as distinct asa fly in amber. The things 
kely to impress the reader most are the author’s at-homeness in th 
world of philosophy and metaphysics, his mastery of materials and 
iative familiarity with all bypaths as with open roads, and the clear 
ess, solidity, and cogency of his reasoning. His chief aim is to bring 
ight certain fundamental principles which underlie the puzzling prob- 
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lems of thought and knowledge. As an example of how the philosophic 
skeptic may be cornered, we quote from the close of the second chapter 
on the theory of knowledge the following conclusions resulting from 
precedent argument : ‘‘1. Ifthe sensational theory of knowledge leads to 
the impossibility of knowledge (and Hume showed that it does), then 
sensationalism must be eschewed by everyone who views knowledge ss 
possible. 2, If materialism has similar consequences (and it certain!) 
has), then materialism must be rejected by every believer in knowledge. 
3. If all fatalistic theories, whether of finite minds or of the basal reality, 
engulf thought in hopeless skepticism (and they unquestionably do), then 
they also are to be ruled out as fatal to the first condition of all theorizing 
—trust in our power to know. 4. If, finally, atheism is but another name 
for some or all of the above theories, and hence has the same bearing upon 
knowledge (and the identity is unquestionable), then atheism is to be re- 
jected as essentially inadmissible, as being the destruction of all theory, 
itself among the rest. . . . The implications of the theories mentioned 
may not prove them false, but they do prove that we cannot consistently 
illow them to be true and retain any system of knowledge. Even the 
theories themselves would lose all logical foundation as a result of their 
own consequences.” These are cases of suicide not mentioned in the 
newspapers nor reported to the coroner. Nowhere is firmer validity given 
to our religious convictions or stronger warrant for Christian belief than 
in Professor Bowne’s writings. The only thing we could crave for the 
volume before us is an index for convenience of quick reference, after a 
first reading, if such an index be practicable in connection with the treat- 
ment of such subjects. 

Without Prejudice. By I. ZANGWILL. 12mo, pp. 384. New York: The Century Co. 

Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

In several senses this is light literature. The light buff color of the 
cover strikes the eye; the book feels lighter in the hand than any vol- 
ume of its size we can remember; and all its topics, grave or gay, are 
played with in a lightsome, rapid, and easy fashion, A flashing fancy 
darts across its pages. A satire, which is like a keen, bright rapicr 
thrusting right and left, pierces many things. The author of The Mas- 
ter, Children of the Ghetto, Ghetto Tragedies, and several other novels, 
appears as a sparkling essayist in these selections made from his monthly 
contributions to the Pall Mall Magazine. The book is dedicated ‘‘ To 
You;” its contents are grouped under three heads, ‘‘ Gossips and Fan- 
tasies,” ‘‘ Philosophic Excursions, Here, There, and Somewhere Else.” 
and ‘‘Afterthoughts: A Bundle of Brevities.” | The author’s light-hearted 
candor takes many willful liberties, but without prejudice or animosity ; 
and his queer quips and quirks, his whimsies and vagaries, are conceived 
in all moods except the mood of dullness. What the woods are like 
one tells you best by bringing to you some spicy pieces of birch and sas- 
safras and wintergreen, some wild flowers, lovely or peculiar. A few 
sprigs will give our readers something of the zest and color of these 
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essays. The true critic is an interpreter, not a cynic; criticism with the 
raise left out savors of the prosecuting attorney rather than of the judge. 
’n the omnipresence of prejudice the author says: ‘‘ A human being is 
born a bundle of prejudices, of instincts, impulses, and intuitions that 
precede judgment. Reason is only called in to justify the verdict of 
prejudice. Sentiment is prejudice touched with emotion. Patriotism is 
prejudice touched with pride, and politics is prejudice touched with 
spite. Philosophy is prejudice put into propositions, and art is prejudice 
put into paint or sound. . . . Every man is born a Platonist or an Aris- 
totelian, a Romanticist or a Realist or an Impressionist, and usually erects 
his own limitations into a creed. Every country, town, district, family, 
individual, has a special set of prejudices along the lines of which it 
moves, and which it mistakes for exclusive truths or reasoned conclu- 
sions.” Miscellaneous bits are culled as follows: ‘‘ The cocksure centu- 
ries are passed forever. In these hard times we have to work for our 
opinions; we cannot rely on inheriting them from our fathers.” ‘‘ Just 


as the Pyrrhonist in maintaining that there is no truth asserts one, so 


Y 
I 
( 


the literary pessimist partly contradicts his contention of the futility of 
existence by his anxiety to express himself elegantly.” ‘‘ What Pro- 
fessor Huxley has done for the crayfish, that Thackeray did for the snob. 
He studied him lovingly, he dissected him, he classified every variety of 
him.’ ‘*Mr. Stead believes in himself in a way that is refreshing in 
these atheistic times.” ‘‘ The world is divided into those who take life 
seriously and those who treat it as a farce. The workers and the fighters 
have the nobler, better part. A genuine emotion, an earnest conviction, 
vitalizes life. The daydreams and enthusiasms of hungry youth are bet- 
ter than the dinners of prosaic maturity, and a simple maiden in her 
The idealists in art and litera- 


flower is worth a hundred epigrams. 
ture say essentially: ‘‘ We can create a much nicer world than nature’s, 
Why be plagiarists when we can make universes of our own?” ‘‘Eng- 
lishmen cannot think of two things at once; they are like heavy, solid 
craft, sound of timber but slow of turning. ‘One thing at a time’ is 
the national proverb.” Zolais called ‘‘ that apostle of insufficient insight.” 
‘* Because real ethics resides, not in rules, but in principles, obedience to 
the letter may mean falsity to the spirit if the circumstances that dic- 
tated the rules have changed. This is not casuistry. It is a concept 
not to be found in Panztius or Cicero or the Jesuit fathers. It means 
that we are not to wear our boyhood’s waistcoats, but to be measured 
for manhood’s. Tight lacing is bad for the spiritual circulation. 

The governing principles of morality must be broad and simple.” This 
is from the essay on the ‘* Philosophy of Topsy-Turveydom: ” ‘‘ Darwin, 
the Barry Pain of biology, asserted that man rose from the brutes, and 
hat, instead of creatures being adapted to conditions, conditions adapted 
creatures. Berkeley, the Lewis Carroll of metaphysics, demonstrated 
that our bodies are in our minds, and Kant, the W. 8. Gilbert of philos- 
phy, showed that time and space live in us. In literature it is the same 
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story. To credit the scholars, Homer is no longer a man nor the Bible 
a book. As for Zechariah, it was written before Genesis. This topsy- 
turveydom is a valuable organon of scientific discovery. Take any prop- 
sition, invert it, and you get a new truth. Any historian who wishes 
to make a name has but to state that Ahab was a saint and Elijah a Phi- 
listine; that Ananias was a realist and George Washington a liar; that 
Charles I was a republican hampered by his official position and that 
the Armada defeated Drake; that Socrates died of drinking and that 
hemlock was what he gave Xantippe.” And then the author, to show how 
it may be done, strikes out for fame by an apology to Jezebel, whom he 
eulogizes as a ‘‘ martyr in a noble strife,” a *‘ protestant for light aud 
sweetness against the narrow incompleteness of Elijah and Elisha’s view 
of life’ English prose is said to owe to Walter Pater ‘‘ harmonies and 
felicities unsurpassed and unsurpassable.” Style alone may make good 
art, but not great art. Matter, and not form, is the supreme thing. ‘It 
is on the quality of the matter it informs or controls, its compass, its 
variety, its alliance to great ends, or the depth of the note of revolt, or 
the largeness of hope in it, that the greatness of literary art depends, 
as The Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, Les Misérables, and the English 
Bible are great art.” Apropos of Pater’s literary style is the following: 
‘This exquisite care for words has something of moral purity as well as 
physical daintiness in it. There is, indeed, something priestly in this 
consecration of language, in this reverent ablution of the counters of 
thought, those poor counters so overcrusted with the dirt of travel, so 
loosely interchangeable among the vulgar; the figure of the stooping de- 
votee shows sublime in a garrulous world.” ‘‘ Prose is the highest of all 
literary forms, the most difficult to handle triumphantly. We get the 
music of it in Ruskin and in Pater.” Concerning the proneness of people 
to estimate things by their cost or amount of advertising Stevenson is 
quoted: ‘‘ If we were charged so much a head for sunsets, or if God sent 
round a drum before the hawthorns came in flower, what ado would we 
not make about their beauty.” About the World’s Fair at Chicago Zang- 
will, who is sad because he did not see it, writes: ‘‘ Except as an object 
lesson in the unity and federation of mankind the fair had no valuable 
raison d’étre, and, unfortunately, the school term was short and the num- 
ber of pupils comparatively limited. America is a long way from every- 
where, even from itself.” The search for truth and reality grows eve 
more resolute and relentless, Its fearlessness is the highest form or 
proof of faith. Weaklings moan, ‘‘ Analysis and criticism are killing 
ideals and driving to despair.” But robust souls answer: ‘‘Ideals that 
can be killed by knowledge are delusions which deserve to die, and you 
are better off without them. Know the truth at all costs, for it alone 
can make men free. Superstition is slavery. No comfort at all, if that 
were the result, is better than false comfort. But fear not, little flock ; 
despair will not be the result of analysis; it is your Father’s good pleas- 
ire to give you the kingdom by exact knowledge of what and where that 
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kingdom is, On, therefore, after truth and fact, with intrepid faith in 
the system of things and in the Author thereof.” European tourists are 


described as ‘* going about comfortably with a Baedeker and a stock of 
admiration which they distribute as per instructions.” Zangwill hap- 
pened in Venice when the present German emperor was there, and writes 
‘‘ This young man—from all I have observed since he became my neigh 
bor—lives a highly colored dramatic existence, in which there are sixty 
minutes to every hour and sixty seconds toevery minute. He must be a 
disciple of Nietzsche, a lover of the strong and splendid, this German 
gentleman, who is just off to Vienna to prance at the head of fifteen hun- 
dred horsemen. While William II lived opposite me it was all excur- 
sions and alarums. As a neighbor an emperor is distinctly noisy. 

What a strange life is a king’s ! 
cannons and phrases monarchs inhabit! Do they think that the streets 


What an unreal universe of flags and 


are always gay with streamers and bunting and triumphal arches, always 
thunderous with throats of men or guns, always impassable ? Poor 
kings! I always class them with novelists for ignorance of life. If they 
would only stop and think! But when they stop they do not think, 
and when they think they do not stop. And this William II, he, at any 
rate, is not likely to stop and think.” And yet more about William: 
‘* We English have abolished the sovereign, but we are too loyal to say 
so. In Germany the sovereign refuses to be a symbol, and in a country 
overcivilized in thought and undercivilized in action he is having a 
pretty good innings. I must confess I do not find this attitude of his 
merely ridiculous. It forces clearly upon the modern world the question 
of kingship, whether it is to be a sham or a reality. Unpopular as 
William II has made himself by his martinet methods—ridiculous, if you 
will—there is only one step from the ridiculous to the sublime. In a 
flippant age he takes himself seriously, has a sense of responsible relation 
to his people.” Zangwill, rummaging old court records, finds the signa- 
ture of Queen Elizabeth to be the most regal autograph in the world, 
‘‘like some ships going out against the Armada with swelling canvas 
and pennants streaming. There’s a woman after Nietzsche’s heart— 
strong, splendid, and unscrupulous, If Nietzsche had married her he 


might have changed his philosophy.” 


Writing of progress, he says: ‘‘ The 
notion of progress, said Spinoza, is a futility, because God, of whom the 
iniverse is a manifestation, is always perfect. Later philosophers have 
found this doctrine a barren blind alley and craved for the notion of a 
more energizing God. But both notions seem perfectly compatible. 
Progress may be just the way perfection manifests itself. The universe 
moves—and at each point is perfect. It is as good as it could be—at 
the moment; it could not be any better. For if it could have been it 
would have been; it has no interest in being otherwise. That it is not 
perfect in our sense of the word matters little tothe metaphysician. We 
have such limited experiences of universes that we could not judge what 
a really good one should be like; and to say that ours is bad is to foul 
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our own nest.” Herbert Spencer knew a retired naval officer in whose 
mind God figured as a sort of transcendently powerful sea captain, An 
old English admiral, when fighting the Dutch, was confident of victory 
because he was sure God wouldn’t desert a fellow-countryman. The 
materialist says woman’s poetry is inferior to man’s because she ex- 
hales less carbonic acid.” For a last quotation this admonition comes 
across the sea to our republic: ‘‘ Let universal suffrage operate honestly, 
or let it be suspended or abolished. Let those States which now, in 
accordance with deep Machiavellian principles, dishonestly, by a reliable 
inaccuracy in the counting, render nugatory the vote of the enfranchised 
black man, withdraw their spurious pretense of Christianity. A double 
standard of morals subtly infects the whole core of the nation. Corrup- 
tion cannot be localized; it creeps and spreads through all departments 
of thought and action. To give with the right hand and take away 
with the left is a maneuver unworthy of a great nation. To found so- 
ciety or communities upon a farce is to lower those ideals by which, as 








much as by bread, a nation lives.” 
The Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. 8vo, pp. 492. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Miffin& Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

This is the latest volume of what is named ‘‘the Cambridge edition ’ 
of the poets, and like those of Longfellow, Browning, Holmes, and 
Whittier is a benefit conferred upon the reading public by providing 
much for little, in small compass and attractive form. Weare more than 
half inclined to side with those who regard Lowell as the representative 
American poet. One advantage in holding all his poems in one’s hand 
at once is that one marks the author's gradual perfecting of quality and 
form from the first crude beginnings. Lowell in maturity looking back 
over his earlier poems apologetically adopted the words of Petrarca to 
Boccaccio: ‘*‘ We neither of us are such poets as we thought ourselves 


when we were younger.” The history of the principal poems is given in 
headnotes, and a liberal use is made of the Letters of James Russell Low- 
ell, published in two volumes by Harper and Brothers. Lowell's face is 
the frontispiece, and the title-page bears a picture of ‘‘ Elmwood,” the 
old square house at Cambridge in which Lowell was born and died; of 
which he wrote ina letter: ‘‘ HereI am in my garret. I slept here when 
I was a little curly-headed boy, and used to see visions between me and 
the ceiling, and dream the oft-recurring dream of having the earth put 
into my hand like an orange. In itI used to be shut up without a lamp 
—my mother saying that none of her children should be afraid of the 
dark—to hide my head under the pillow, and then not be able to shut 
out the shapeless monsters that thronged around me, the creatures of my 
brain.” Edward Everett Hale, a college mate, writes of Lowell’s Har- 
vard student days: “ The fashion of Cambridge was then literary. Now 
the fashion of Cambridge runs to social problems.” The brightest stu- 
dents in those days were interested chiefly in literature; they read and 
discussed Byron and Shelley and Keats and Carlyle and Tennyson and 
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Browning. A great change has come. Now athletics, the physical sci- 
ences, social problems, dominate the student mind. This suggests that 
we may have entered on an era the literary product of which will be so sma! 
and poor as to make us cling with ever-increasing appreciation to the lit- 
erature bequeathed by Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, and Holmes, Of his college days Lowell wrote in middle life: 
‘* Never were we ourselves so capable of the various great things we hav 
never done.” Distinguished as a poet, he was far from being a mere /it- 
térateur ; he was a publicist, a prophet, a patriot, a man of the world. 
His wit and humor, his moral fervor, his keen ethical discernment, his 
gift of irony and ridicule, enabled him to make many an effective 
raid against wrong and corruption in civil and political life. His dis- 
patches while minister at Madrid and at the Court of St. James show 
‘this sagacity, his readiness in emergencies, his interest in and quick per- 
ception of the political situation in the country where he was resident, 
and his unerring knowledge of the world.” His wit appears in the defi- 
nition of suzerainty which he gave Lord Lyon: ‘‘ Leaving to a man the 
privilege of carrying the saddle and bridle after you have stolen his 
horse.” He ‘‘ combined the unflinching earnestness of the Puritan with 
the mellowness of a man of the great world.” Few things in this vol- 
ume are so interesting as Lowell’s Introduction to the second series of 
Biglow Papers, which gives a personal narrative of the origin of the 
scheme and dwells upon the literary use of the homely Yankee dialect in 
which those papers are couched. He speaks of the schoolmaster starch- 
ing our language and smoothing it flat with the mangle of a supposed 
classical authority. He ascribes Lincoln’s strong, simple, masculine, and 
noble English to his lifelong study of Shakespeare, Milton, and the Bible. 
It seems possible that the Biglow Papers may hereafter be treasured as 
the most vital and ebullient, the richest, raciest, and most brilliant prod- 
uct of Lowell’s genius, In them his faculties are all at their best, with 
unsurpassed vigor and delightful abandon. Discussing the shrewd wit 
of many homely expressions heard in uncultivated and out-of-the-way 
places, Lowell writes: ‘‘ Prosaic as American life seems in many of its 
aspects toa European, bleak and bare as it is on the side of tradition, and 
utterly orphaned of the solemn inspiration of antiquity, I cannot help 
thinking that the ordinary talk of unlettered men among us is fuller of 
netaphor and of phrases that suggest lively images than that of any other 
people.” He quotes some which have ‘‘e native and puckery flavor: ” 
‘*Mean enough to steal acorns from a blind hog; ” ‘‘Cold as the north 
side of a Jenooary gravestone by starlight ;” ‘‘ Stingy enough to skim his 
milk at both ends;” a neighborhood so thievish that a man ‘‘ has to take 
in his stone wall at night;” a negro ‘‘so black that charcoal made a 
chalk mark on him;” a man who took so much mercury that he found a 
lump of quicksilver in each boot when he went home to dinner. So true 
is Lowell’s statement about the abundance of graphic, pithy, and suggest- 
ive phrases to be heard among our native population, East, West, North, 
00-——-FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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and South, that many who will read this hook notice could easily make a 
list longer and brighter than Lowell’s of expressions used by odd and 
original characters, full of keen insight, homely humor, sound sense, 
good-natured sarcasm, and poetic imagery. Frontiersmen, guides, men 
of the sea, farmers, stage drivers, backwoods preachers—how many of 
them, being full of thoughts which must have expression, not having the 
language of books, minted their own speech, fresh and sharp and 
bright. The writer of this notice could fill a page offhand with quaint, 
shrewd, funny phrases which he has heard and remembers like these; 
‘‘Land so poor you can’t raise a disturbance on it;” ‘‘I’ve got my first 
set of store teeth, and feel as if I had a window-blind in my mouth;”’ 
describing an attack of colic and severe intestinal disturbance—‘ I felt 
as if a Tammany Hall primary meeting was going on inside of me;” dis- 
approving a sudden and evanescent excitement—‘‘I don’t like a brush 
fire.” This naive and ingenious gift for descriptive expression was pos- 
sessed by the mountaineer who, hearing in the Rockies the bray of a don- 
key reverberating among the peaks, facetiously named the animal ‘‘ th 
Rocky Mountain canary.”” The Biglow Papers hold one of the richest de- 
posits of homely American phrasing to be found in print. One noteworthy 
statement from Lowell is that, more than anyone he knew except Haw- 
thorne, Arthur Hugh Clough impressed him with the constant presence 
of that indefinable thing we call genius. 


————_ « 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
A History of Our Own Times, from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By JusTIN MCCARTHY, 

M.P. Crown &vo, pp. 473. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

A person of respectable ability and judgment recently called Justin 
McCarthy the Macaulay of our time. Certainly such praise is excessive, 
but it shows that his historical writings have excited admiration, The 
present book concludes the history of the reign of Queen Victoria, The 
preceding volumes followed the events of her reign down to the spring 
of 1880, when the Liberal party resumed control of the government under 
the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. Now we have before us an elucidation 
of many events which have affected British interests during the last sev- 
enteen years. This book treats at length of some matters likely to be 
passed by with brief reference in more pretentious histories, such as the 
Bradlaugh episode, caused by the refusal of that notorious advocate of 
atheistic principles to repeat the customary oath on taking his seat as 
a member of the House of Commons, demanding the privilege of simply 
affirming hisallegiance because the words, ‘‘ So help me God,” which con- 
cluded the oath were objectionable to him. Concerning the real pith of 
the long struggle which aimed to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking his 
seat our author writes : ‘‘ The great question really disturbing the minds 
of serious men was, whether a professing and proclaimed atheist ought 
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to be allowed to sit in the House of Commons. No one argued that an 
atheist ought not to be allowed to sit in the House—that is, no one con- 
tended that there ought to be a religious examination by Mr. Speaker, 
or by anybody else, of each elected representative in order to find how 
far he had gone in the way of free thought. Everyone knew that there 
were atheists, according to the common understanding of the term, in 
every House of Commons. But the question was whether a man who 
proclaimed himself an atheist ought to be allowed to sit in the House. 
There was an irritated feeling with many men that Bradlaugh had made 
a needless fuss about his opinions, and that, as he aftera while expressed 
his willingness to take the oath, he ought to have taken it in the first 
place and said nothing at all about it. Many men pointed to the ex- 
ample of John Stuart Mill, who had taken the oath without protest, and 
they asked, angrily, if what was good enough for Stuart Mill was not 
quite good enough for Bradlaugh. But the cases were entirely different. 
Mill had never proclaimed himself an atheist, and in point of fact never 
was an atheist in Mr. Bradlaugh’s sense of the word. Mill wasin all his 
sympathies a Christian, although he could not identify himself with any one 
Jormof Christian faith, (!) {Italics ours.) He had no more conscientious 
objection to taking the parliamentary oath than he would have had to 
taking off his hat on entering St. Paul’s Cathedral in London or St. Peter’s 
in Rome. But Bradlaugh was a convinced and aggressive atheist, the 
organizer of a propaganda of atheism, and his followers would have been 
amazed, indeed, if their leader had hauled down his flag and consented 
to take the oath without even a word of protest.” Deeming it unneces- 
sary to follow the story through all its wearisome details, the author says: 
‘* Some of its passages were ludicrous, and even farcical. Some were grave, 
odious, and lamentable. Mr. Bradlaugh kept on making little rushes at 
the House of Commons. Every now and then he ran unexpectedly up 
the floor, and made for the table in front of the speaker’s chair, and 
clutched the Testament, in the hope of being sworn in, or, with the 
view of swearing himself in. Then the sergeant-at-arms and the deputy- 
sergeant sprang after him and seized him at the table. Each caught him 
by either arm, and, thus seized, he consented to be led back again to the 
bar of the House. The moment the officials released his arms he started 
off again on his runtothetable. Then the officials toiled after him once 
more, and again he was led back to the bar of the House; and again, on 
being released, he made for the table as before. Anything more ludicrous, 
anything more ignoble, anything more degrading to the character of a 
great parliamentary assembly could hardly be imagined. Once the strug- 
gle assumed that grimmer and more lamentable character to which we 
have referred. . . . An order was made that Mr. Bradlaugh should be 
removed from the precincts of the House. He declared his determination 
to resist the order, and he was actually dragged and driven out of the 
House by the force of ten policemen. He had presented himself in the 
lobby, and was about to enter the House itself, when the order was given 
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by the officials for hisremoval. He was forced down the flights of wind- 
ing stone steps which led from the central lobby to the private entrance 
of members. He was a man of extraordinary physical strength, and he 
fought like one desperate. The ten policemen had all they could do. 
Of course they were anxious not to hurt him, At last they got him 
yut into Palace Yard. His clothes were torn, his face was flushed, his 
limbs trembling ; yet he bore himself with imperturbable good humor 
and talked civilly with the police officials when the scuffle was over. 
The whole scene, however, was utterly unworthy of any House of Parlia- 
ment. Nothing of the kind, so far as we know, had ever been seen in 
the legislative assembly of the smallest South American republic. Noth- 
ing of the kind had ever been known in the Capitol at Washington, even 
in the stormy days just before the American civil war. . . . There must 
certainly have been some possible way of settling an important constitu- 
tional question without wild dances on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons and scufflesin the lobby and on the staircase. Moreover, the strug- 
gies to prevent his sitting in the House of Commons all came to nothing. 
He had to be allowed to sit there in the end.” The Irish question and its 
climax are discussed in five chapters ; the Venezuelan and Transvaal 
troubles in chapter xix. Some important matters not yet concluded are 
mentioned, such as the Dongola campaign, the Armenian question, and 
the Benin disaster. Nosmall partof the interest of this volume is in the 
portraits, descriptions, and reminiscences of various historic figures who 
have died since 1880 and of the chief parliamentary personages, such as 
Darwin, Rossetti, General Gordon, Colonel Burnaby, Trollope, John 
Bright, Disraeli, Tennyson, Browning, Cardinal Manning, Spurgeon, 
Cardinal Newman, Freeman the historian, Ford Madox Brown, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Parnell, Lord Rosebery, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
John Morley, Arthur James Balfour, and others. We quote some of 
Gladstone’s words on the Franchise bill, which he introduced into the 
House of Commons in February, 1884: ‘‘I take my stand on the broad 
principle that the enfranchisement of capable citizens, be they few or be 
they many—and if they be many, so much the better—is an addition to 
the strength of the State. Thestrength of a modern State lies in the rep- 
resentative system.”” Of Spurgeon Mr. McCarthy writes: ‘‘ His congre- 
gation for a long time could find no place but Exeter Hall large enough 
for them. Even Exeter Hall would not hold the thousands who tried 
to hear Spurgeon. People of all ranks and classes flocked thither, It 
became the fashion. Great statesmen and parliamentary orators rushed 
to listen to him. People ran into wild extremes of opinion. Some in- 
sisted that he was the greatest pulpit orator who had ever been heard in 
England or anywhere else. Others as stoutly argued that he was nothing 
but a wind-bag and a loud-voiced charlatan. On one point all had to 
agree—that he had a magnificent voice, a fine dramatic gesticulation, 
and a style which rose from conversational simplicity to an impassioned 
and thrilling rhetoric. . . . Mr. Spurgeon was undoubtedly a great min- 
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ister of the poor as well as a great public orator. He led a noble life 
self-denial; if indeed that could be fitly called a life of self-denial which 
was absolutely given up to the very work dearest to his own heart. Large 
sums of money came to him by bequest and by presentation, and he em- 
ployed it all in the interest of those to whom he had devoted himself 
He lived a simple, modest, quiet life, like that of any humbler worker 
in the cause of religious ministration. . . . Menof all faiths, and of no 
faith, united in regarding him as a devoted worker for religion and th 
interests of the poor and the lowly.” Of Disraeli this is written: ‘ He 
had a boundless ambition and he followed his own star. Men of thoroug! 
sincerity, and who had nothing but public purpose to inspire them—m 
like Gladstone and Cobden and Bright—felt shocked now and then 
what seemed to them his lack of earnestness. Not many years before 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death Mr. Bright had spoken of Disraeli's ‘sated 
ambition.’ Bright and Disraeli talked one night privately in the House 
of Commons, and Disraeli suddenly said, ‘You know what you and | 
come here for. We come here for fame.’ Bright could not succeed in 
persuading him that he, Bright, at least did not go to the House of Com- 
mons for fame. Disraeli smiled blandly, almost pityingly, and declined 
discussion, It was not possible to convince him that any man could 
waste his days and nights in the House of Commons for the mere sake 
of serving this or that public movement.” He judged others by himself 


by 


simply believing himself to be more frank than they. 


Southern Statesmen of the Old Régime. By WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.A., Professor in the 
University of the South, Author of William Gilmore Simms, etc. 12mo, pp. 293. New 
York: T, Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

Six lectures, on Washington, Jefferson, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Calhoun, A. H. Stephens and Robert Toombs, and Jefferson Davis; de- 
livered last year before the University of Wisconsin; and now published, 
with a dedication to Theodore Roosevelt, as the thirteenth volume of 
the ‘‘ Library of Economics and Politics.” edited by Professor Richard 
T. Ely. ‘‘ Washington must be taken,” says the author, ‘‘if only to show 
that to the South must belong the eternal honor of having given to th 
Union the greatest of all Americans.” ‘‘ Jefferson did not have the 
qualities of a great executive.” ‘‘ Like some whist players, he knew the 
theory of the game, but he was a very bad player.” But “ he was a pro- 
foundly influential statesman in the realm of ideas.” Randolph’s eccen- 
tric career ‘‘ furnishes an effective foil to the lives of great and consistent 
statesmen like Washington and Lincoln, and an agreeable contrast t 
those of certain mediocrities that need not be named.” ‘‘Calhoun un- 
consciously started with the conclusions he wanted, reasoned back to 
his premises, and would not, because he could not, examine them... . 
Grant him but his premises, and he leads you, willy nilly, to his conclu- 
sions.” But perhaps the most interesting part of the book to us of the 
present day is that devoted to Alexander H. Stephens and Jefferson 
Davis, and is sufficient to prove that the oft-supposed solidarity of 
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Southern opinion before, and even during, the war never really existed. 
The book, indeed, is not intended for scholars, and those who desire to 
make an adequate study of Southern statesmanship must go to other 
works than this. But it shows, nevertheless, how candid and unpreju- 
diced Southerners of to-day are coming to think for themselves in poli- 
tics and on the history of politics, without regard to the old traditionary 
policies of any section. No one who reads it, no one who feels the tendency 
of our current history, can fail to realize how the old ideas that once 
divided North and South are passing rapidly away. State rights is not 
a burning issue any longer. The South is beginning to divide on ques- 
tions of to-day. She is waking to the fact that what she needs is, not 
loyalty to bygone and worn-out institutions, but adjustment to the mani- 
fold life of a newer and better century. Old things are passing away, 
and all things are becoming new. What the South needs now is no blind 
adherence to dead constitutional interpretations, but a joyous and eager 
development of her multitudinous resources. Politics has hitherto been 
her bane; she needs now to take her place in the march of progress. 
This little volume, making no pretensions to thoroughness or learning, 
does have its use in endeavoring to bring about a better understanding 
between the sections, in smoothing the old asperities of the last three 
quarters of a century. The sooner North and South recognize one 
another's sincerity of opinion, however mistaken, the sooner shall they 
reach a ground of mutual agreement and mutual helpfulness and endeavor, 
Letters from the Scenes of the Recent Massacres in Armenia. By RENDEL HARRIS and 

HELEN B. HARRIS. 12mo, pp. 254. New York: F. H. Revell Company. Price, cloth,$1.25. 

The title of this volume of travels tells its own sad story. In the search 
—which was more or less interrupted—for certain valuable Syrian manu- 
scripts preserved in the monasteries of eastern Turkey and northern Meso- 
potamia, the time from March to October, 1896, was spent by Professor 
and Mrs. Harris among some of the scenes of recent Turkish oppression. 
Their route from Alexandretta eastward as far as Mardin, and then north 
to the Black Sea, took them through such centers of massacre as Aintab, 
Ourfa, Diarbekir, and Harpoot; and their pleasant archeological excursion 
soon took on the nature of a burdened journey by two humanitarians 
overwhelmed in mind and heart with the sights and tales of keenest hu- 
man misery. As almoners of moneys sent them by the Friends of Eng- 
land they were enabled to save some from absolute starvation and to 
alleviate the wretchedness of a few out of the multitude who appealed to 
them for aid; and in the measure of success that accompanied their ju- 
dicious distribution of funds the reader will heartily rejoice. Of necessity 
their correspondence, included in the present volume and written in col- 
laboration, is couched in moderate words, because of the danger of its 
falling into the hands of the Turkish authorities. ‘It must not be as- 
sumed,” says Professor Harris, ‘‘ that we have told more than a fraction of 
the misery which we have seen, or reported more than a very small frac- 
tion of the horrors of which we have heard.” The picture that the 
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writers draw is, however, painted in the dark colors of hideous tragedy. 
Men incapacitated for self-support, from the loss of their hands; who 

villages razed to the ground; churches ruined by flames, in which vain 
refuge many lost their lives; widows and orphans left without means of 
support; entire trades obliterated; and survivors afraid to rebuild their 
ruined homes and sitting down in blank despair—these were some of thi 
sad sights the travelers saw, and of which they write. The prime respon- 
sibility of the sultan in the case is suggested in the statement of Mrs. 
Harris, written from Constantinople, that ‘‘ all the massacres have cer- 
tainly been ordered from the palace.” And this further led Professor 
Harris to say of the two Latin inscriptions, ‘‘ dedicated by Nero to some 
officers of the third legion,” and found in a little Armenian church near 
Hooiloo, ‘‘It seemed appropriate to find the name of Nero here! It 
ought to be inscribed over the whole country side and on a thousand 
broken walls and ruined homes.” As a whole, these letters of Professor 
and Mrs. Harris are sadly instructive. The travelers, by their unusual 
] 


culture, their wise judgment, and their marked heroism have won thi 


most respectful hearing. And the duty which they emphasize is familiar. 
The measure of Turkish iniquity is full, and the Christian world should 
compel the immediate sheathing of the Mohammedan sword. 
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Longmans’ English Classics. With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, and other 
Explanatory and Illustrative Matter. Edited by GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. New York, London, and Bom- 
bay: Longmans, Green & Co. We have received the following: 

Shakespere’s Merchant of Venice. By FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Ph.D., Professor of English 
in Haverford College. Crown &vo, pp. lii, 144. Price, cloth, 60 cents 

Macaulay's Life of Samuel Johnson, together with his Essay on Johnson. By HUBER 
GRAY BUEHLER, A.M., English Master at the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. Crow: 
8vo, pp. liv, 110. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Shakespere's A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, Assistant P 
fessor of English in Harvard University. Crown 8yo, pp. xxxiii, 111. Price, clot 
60 cents. 

Shakespere’s As You Like It. With an Introduction by BARRETT WENDELL, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in Harvard College, and Notes by WILLIAM LYON PHELPs, Instructor in 
English Literature in Yale College. Crown 8yo, pp. xxxii, 108. Price, cloth, 60 cents. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books landII. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR., Ph.D., Professor 
of Rhetoric and Logic in Union College. Crown 8vo, pp. 1xxii, 112. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

The Roger de Coverley Papers, from The Spectator. By D. 0. 8S. LOWELL, A.M., M.D. 
English Master in the Roxbury Latin School. Crown 8vo, pp. lii, 174. Price, cloth, 60 
cents. 

Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wakefield. By Mary A. JORDAN, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric 
and Old English in Smith College. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 205. Price, cloth, 75 cents 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. By EDWIN L. MILLER, A.M., Instructor in English in the Engle- 

wood High School, Ill. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxviii, 302. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

‘This series is designed for use in secondary schools, in accordance 
with the system of study recommended by the National Committee of 
Ten, and in direct preparation for the uniform entrance requirements in 
English now adopted by the principal American colleges and universi- 
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ties.” The volumes seem well adapted to their purpose, and also for in- 
lependent reading and study. We notice typographical errors for cor- 
ection: in the volume on Johnson, p. 31, and twice on p. 92, ‘‘ Whitfield,” 
for ‘‘ Whitefield ;” same volume, p. 77, ‘‘ king,” for ‘‘ kind; same vol- 
ume, p. 78, ‘‘ James III,” for ‘‘James II; ” and also, in the Life of Nelson, 
introduction, pp. x, xi, the statement, ‘‘ Though hard pressed for money, 
the strength of his [Southey’s] conscience would not, as Emerson’s would 
not, permit him to obtain the relief which he could have secured at once 
This hardly coincides with the fact that Emerson was 
for three and a half years a Unitarian pastor in Boston. 


hy taking orders.” 


The Gospel of Buddha, According to Old Records. Told by PavL CaRUS. 12mo, pp. 275. 

Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. Price, cloth, $1. 

That this volume, first published two years ago, has now reached a 
fourth edition, speaks well for its merits. For one who wishes to be- 

‘ome familiar, at little cost of time or money, with what Buddhism is as 
shown in its original texts, we know of nothing better. It is a compila- 
tion wherein are arranged, in harmonious and systematic form, the main 
doctrines of Buddha. The volume is evidently prepared in the interests 
of Buddhism, with a view to recommend it to thoughtful men, and there 
is a frequent suggestion that it and Christianity stand about upon a level. 
The very title of the book carries this implication, which, of course, can 
meet with nothing but protest from every loyal follower of Jesus. Never- 
theless, the author gives evidence of being a fair-minded, catholic-spirited 
man, and candidly acknowledges that in some respects Christianity is 
superior to Buddhism. It can hardly harm anyone to see what truth may 
be found in the teachings of the Indian sage, and to note what parallel- 
isms there are between his words and those of Jesus. High authorities 
have pronounced the book ‘‘the best popular work on Buddhism in the 
English language.” 

The Modern Reader's Bible. Prophecy Series—Jeremiah. Edited by RICHARD G. MOUL- 

TON. Small 18mo, pp. 238. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, 50 cents. 

The swift months bring to our table a new volume of The Moder 

ieader’s Bible, the first of the ‘‘ Prophecy Series.””. Dr. Moulton’s aim is 
not to retranslate, nor rewrite, nor guess at authorship; he is trying to 
rid the English Scriptures of the uninteresting look that they sometimes 
have in our printed Bibles, and to set them forth as attractively as 
any other English classic. Without seeing and examining one of these 
handy volumes it would be difficult to believe that mere rearrange- 
ment of the types and banishment of the arbitrary chapter and verse 
livisions would so facilitate a correct understanding of what is written. 
The Divine Library. Suggestions How to Read the Bible. By J. PATERSON SMYTH, B.D., 

LL.D. 12mo, pp. 128. New York: James Pott & Co. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

We are already indebted to Dr. Paterson Smyth for some of our most 
intelligent popular histories of the Bible. What he has to say here of 
intellectual and devotional study of the Bible is well put. -The counsel 
given with such diffidence is certainly wise and fit to be followed. 



















































